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We have not half exhausted our list, 
but the preceding sample is quite long 
enough. Indeed most of the volumes 
we have already cited may perhaps 
reply to our summons in the words of 
Hela :— 


« What call unknown, what charms presume 
To break the quiet of the tomb? 
Who is he with voice unblest 
Calls us from the bed of rest ?”” 


Yet, despite the drowsy grumblings of 
the "Norwegian prophetess, we think it 
would be easy enough to shew both 
the justice and the expediency of a 
post mortem jurisdiction in some in- 
stances ; particularly such as this. In 
the first place, to require us to catch 
such ephemeral insects as our present 
batch of culprits alive, would be con- 
demning the hapless and bewildered 
critic to play at snap-dragon for his 
prey ; and, indeed, by this rule, the 
self-same unlucky wight whom we had 
been brisk enough to whip up the very 
instant he had chipped the shell, might 
claim exemption from our knives long 
before we could whet them for the 
scarifying. Besides, in dealing with 
this as with any other species of noxi- 
ous vermin, it should be remembered 
that it is only their accumulation in 
swarms that renders the nuisance 
worthy of notice; nor, on the other 
hand, should it be forgotten that death 
is far from extinguishing it—the air 
which they have poisoned continuing 
rife with the elements of their repro- 
duction. 


But having thus vindicated our 
Vou. XII. 


claims to the Lord Johns and Lady 
Julias, whom we have summoned the 
chandlers and confectioners to render 
up to us for the occasion, we hasten to 
state for our own sakes, that out of the 
whole herd we have subpcenaed, there 
are but two or three whom we have 
thought it worth while to detain for a 
detailed examination. Howbeit, as we 
actually have yawned our weary way 
through so many dozens, we have 
(Mezentius-like) tacked together—liv- 
ing, dying, and dead indiscriminately — 
about a score or so as trophies of our 
achievements; since we cannot think it 
reasonable that we should be expected 
to hide under a bushel the flames of 
a martyrdom, through which nothing 
but the proud consciousness of the 
public service could possibly have sup- 
ported us, 

Before we proceed, however, to so 
unceremonious a dismissal of the in- 
numerable patricians whose slumbers 
we have thus wun disquieted, it is 
but justice to acknowledge the impor- 
tant enlightenment wehave derived rom 
them, respecting the modern practice 
of an art which our antiquated notions 
had certainly represented to us as re- 
quiring faculties of no ordinary allot- 
ment, and attainments of no very easy 
acquisition. A vague recollection of 
the writings of Richardson, Fielding, 
and Scott, had impressed us with an 
idea that it not only demanded a long 
and careful study of human character, 
as well as some little labour and caution 
in its delineation, but was in fact a 
sort of Promethean craft, for which the 
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longest apprenticeship upon earth must 
fail to qualify him who had not in- 
herited a patent from heaven. The 
reader, therefore, who is already habi- 
tually familiar with the modern steam 
process, can but ill appreciate the 
amazement with which we listened to 
Mr. Colburn’s proneurs announcing the 
successive debuts of eacl “ decidedly- 
best-novel-of-the-day,” turned off by 
the hour at the great factory in New 
Burlington-street. Little can he un- 
derstand, with what ungovernable curi- 
osity we at length inwardly resvlved to 
seize the opportunity of the next long 
vacation, to throw aside our unsolved 
parabolas—pack up our musty meta- 
physics—and plunge once more into the 
airy regious through which our boyish 
fancies had so often followed the muse’s 
eagle flight. 

Well aware of the rust which so long 
a disuse must have accumulated upon 
our faculties, and being of opinion, 
moreover, that it behoved us to take 
the field with the increased vigour be- 
coming our more matured age and in- 
tellects, we took some pains in prepar- 
ing ourselves for the expedition. Not 
only did we dive into Schlegel and De 
Stael, but—recollecting the recondite 
authorities so often consulted by the 
learned Fielding—we centbutel site 
selves bound to brush up even our 
Horace and Aristotle. Nevertheless 
it would be perhaps most prudent to 
be exceedingly brief respecting our 
adventures in the enterprise for which 
we had thus gallantly equipped our- 
selves, If the reader recollect the fate 


with which the Austrian martinet of 


the seven years’ war encountered Na- 
poleon in Italy, he may in some de- 
gree estimate the value of our antede- 
luvian tactics. This is an age of re- 
form in every thing. . In every de- 
partment of art or science, we have dis- 
covered the knack of cramming the 
work of a year into the compass of a 
week ; but assuredly in none has the 
path been so miraculously macadamized 
as in that we are now considering. All 
the obstacles that formerly beset the 
course of the novelist—the rocks which 
the feeble used to split upon, und even 
the mighty to stumble over—all the 
impediments, in short, to which the 
hopes of the critical bloodsucker were 
wont to turn while preparing for his 
pounce—have vanished in a manner 
which we can compare to nothing but 
the disappearance of Cowper's pig 
amongst he Mussulmans, or the fate 
of that unfortunate picture which the 


imprudent artist exposed to public 
criticism, Oue takes what De Foe 
would have called ‘a short way’ with 
the plots. A second might have felt 
the creation of characters a task too 
troublesome for the modern style of 
novel manufacture ; but the knot which 
the Macedonian hero found so difficult 
to disentangle, was easy enough to 
cut—and that hint of antiquity has not 
been thrown away upon the present 
age. And while thus even the humblest 
canons of consistency and common 
sense have been driven from the field 
by the triumphs of the bolder inno- 
vators, the rest—finding all nobler an- 
tagonists swept from the path—have 
been content to hurl their gauntlets at 
once even at case, gender, number, and 
eee murder to the Queen’s 
English, and confusion to every figure 
of speech. Insomuch, that it would 
appear, after a careful study of the 
latest productions in this ingenious art, 
that to combine at once all the im- 
provements introduced into it by 
modern refinement, (and thereby attain, 
as it were, the very pinnacle of that 
temple, of which Bocaccio, Cervantes, 
Fielding, and Scott, can only be ac- 
counted the corner-stones,)—all that is 
absolutely requisite, is to be born a 
blockhead, and brought up a dunce. 
After such wholesale retrenchments 
of all that one was accustomed to look 
for in a novel, the reader may perhaps 
ask in astonishment of what the modern 
articles called by that name actually do 
consist ; and we are happy to be able 
to return a satisfactory answer to that 
question. In fact, by means of an 
arduous and careful analysis, we have 
succeeded in obtaining what algebraists 
call. “a general expression,” though if 
the reader will pardon us for parodying 
the precedent of Swift, we should pre- 
fer embodying our discovery in the 
more popular form of a recipe; by 
means of which any man may, if he 
wish, manufacture his own novels for 
the future; and which, therefore, we 
would ‘respectfully recommend’ (as 
the newspapers say) ‘ to travellers and 
others,’ who may not find it convenient 
to keep up a regular correspondence 
with their booksellers. By a careful 
attention to our directions, these home- 
made productions may be _ rendered 
‘in every respect equal to the foreigu 
article ; but (as we would not willingly 
take upon our consciences the respon- 
sibility of wantonly increasing the pre- 
sent awful multitude of novel writers 
we must earnestly protest against the 
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abuse of so dangerous a specific. We 
offer it only for those urgent emer- 
gencies above mentioned ; and having 
thus written ‘poison’ on the label, the 
chemist can do no more ; it is not Ais 
fault if his nostrum be applied to any 
other than those extreme cases for 
which alone it was intended. To ladies 
and gentlemen, however, circumstanced 
as we have mentioned above, we beg 
leave to offer the following instructions 
‘show to make a fashionable novel :”— 
Take a Lord Charles, (a younger 
son being preferable,) and a Lady 
Charlotte ; and, after having stewed 
them over a very slow fire, (the genius 
of a New Burlington-street bookmaker 
will be safe enough), through two 
volumes, when they are in the third, 
kill an uncle, elder brother, or some 
other bore. Squeeze out the title and 
estate, and serve up the young couple 
along with them. N.B.—Parks and 
gardens are to be had, of the best de- 
scription, from Mr. Geo. Robins. 
Apropos of cookery, we must men- 
tion that the eating and drinking ap- 
pear to constitute by far the most im- 
portant functions of these phantom 
nobles ; and, indeed, we cannot help 
fancying that the interest they excite 
in the public is chiefly that of “de 
veritable Amphitryon.”, We had no 
notion indeed, before, that John Bull 
would be willing to pay so high a price 
for these imaginary dainties. Chateau 
Margaux without doubt is well worth 
drinking, and Chambertin, as we all 
know, was the beverage of an Emperor, 
and well deserved to be so; but we 
were not aware before, that even the 
man best able to appreciate the merits 
of a wine-merchant’s cellar, would be 
capable of deriving equal amusement 
from the perusal of his catalogue. We 
recollect something of a story of the 
renowned Scheherazade, about the 
visionary banquet at which the Bar- 
mecide entertained the hapless Scha- 
cabac ; and though the table was 
spread with all the luxury to be ex- 
pected from one who had neither the 
fear of bills nor blue-devils before his 
eyes, yet was the munificent host visited 
by his hungry and unimaginative guest 
with a hearty thrashing, in return for 
his splendid but unsubstantial hospita- 
lity. Whether John Bull has acted 
altogether right in hitherto neglecting 
80 completely to imitate the emphatic 
and appropriate grace of his Mussul- 
man prototype, is a question which it 
may be curious to investigate ; though 
it would be perhaps more chivalrous 
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than wise to venture upon a contest 
with a legion, which has certainly every 
title to engrave upon its banners, the 
“multoplures sumus” of the Roman 
satirist. 

But it may be asked, do these novel- 
mongers give us nothing except dinners 
and wines? Much every way: v. g.— 
quotations from sundry authors of 
divers passages which we suspect to be 
peculiar to the editions of the quoters ; 
(and for which, at all events, we have oc- 
casionally searched ours in vain)—para- 
graphs of that ingenious lingua Franca, 
which boarding-schools are fond of call- 
ing French,and which, therefore, the tyro 
should be careful not to confound with 
the dialect on which the disciples of 
the academy bestow the same name— 
sentences of Italian, so exceedingly 
tough, that after a vigorous effort to 
construe them, we in despair felt com- 
pelled to cry out with the ingenuous 
Didapper, that we “did not understand 
Welsh”—cacophonous and grim-look- 
ing syllables, claiming to be German, 
and which, if they can make that claim 
good at Dresden, need not, we should 
think, at Alexandria or Demawend 
despair of success in similar preten- 
sions to a Coptic or Sanscrit genealogy 
—to say nothing of the (soi-disant) 
English, almost equally cosmopolite in 
its grammatical construction. Of each 
and all of these we had taken the pains 
to cull and transcribe sundry choice 
specimens, but soon relinquished the 
task, and threw our list into the fire— 
partly, indeed, from the insufferable 
drudgery, but chiefly we would hope, 
from a more worthy motive. To'say 
the truth, it is not much to our taste 
to break reeds that are already bruised. 
* Novels of Fashionable Life,’ written 
by ‘an attorney’s wife,” ‘an apothe- 
cary’s apprentice,’ ‘a dissenting minis- 
ter, &c. every body can sneerat. We 
shall endeavour to bring down game, 
which, though equally carrion in its 
nature, claims to be a little higher in 
its cast. The indignation of our village 
fashionables is no doubt hot enough, 
now that they have discovered who 
were the creators of those lords and 
ladies, whom they have been hoaxed 
into purchasing for their models. We 
cannot say, however, that we see any 
thing incongruous in that part of the 
affair; for, if it be possible to ima- 
gine any thing more plebeian in 
spirit, than the unfortunate victim of 
that disgraceful gossip-hunger, which 
must have given birth to these literary 
vermin, assuredly it is the pander to 
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it. We confess that, until we beheld 
lords and ladies, honorables, M.P.’s 
and esquires, stepping forth (without 
the excuse of Laberius) to exhibit 
themselves and their friends at a guinea 
and a half a batch, our indignation lay 
altogether dormant—nor do we believe 
it would ever have kindled sufficiently 
to crackle, had it not been for the 
bullying attempts they have lately been 
making to monopolize to themselves 
the vineyard which was originally 
planted, and has been so long cultivated 
by their humbler competitors ; in which 


they themselves, in fact, are but par-. 


venus of the eleventh hour. This must 
never be allowed. The contest may be 
a dirty one, but “fair play is a jewel,” 
notwithstanding ; and we cannot stand 
tamely by, and see the ‘attorneys’ 
wives, the ‘apothecaries’ apprentices,’ 
or the ‘dissenting ministers, swag- 
gered out of the market—which, whe- 
ther it be a lawful one or not, is at all 
events of their own making—by Lord 
A , Lady B , the honorable 
Mr. C , or the dishonorable Mr. 
Anybody—of the whole patrician al- 
phabet, whose haughty spirits may 
condescend, forsooth, to covet their 
stalls. Being ourselves of opinion, that 
to write a good novel of either high or 
low life, something more is requisite 
than merely to be highly or lowly born ; 
we shall proceed with as little reve- 
rence as possible to examine whether, 
in this species of manufacture, there be 
much to choose between a plebeian 
and a right honourable fool; and 
during the investigation, we must shut 
our eyes to their wealth, and our ears 
to their titles. The courts of genius 
take cognizance of no minor distinc- 
tions amongst the competitors ; and it is 
part of our duty, as door-keepers of the 
great temple, to see that all who enter 
put off their coronets and ermine, for 
the ground whereon they are about to 
stand is holy. 

But these titled authors may say— 
indeed they do say, and in pretty plain 
terms too—that they must understand 
their own peculiar habits and manners 
better than their plebeian rivals, and 
are therefore better fitted to describe 
them. With reference to this point, 
we shall in the first instance take an 
opportunity of returning good for evil; 
and, in place of the bitter three-volume 
doses which they administer, present 
them with a pleasant fable whieh we 
recollect to have met with in Boethius’ 
* Consolations of Philosophy.” It is 
‘concerning the method which one 











took of trying by all manner of con- 
tumely the temper of another, who had 
assumed the character of a philosopher, 
not out of a principle of virtue, but out 
of an itch of vain glory.” The pseudo 
sage, however, being a cunning fellow, 
and up to the trick, managed for a 
considerable time to maintain ‘a coun- 
terfeit patience,’ until he had com- 
a staggered his reviler; when at 
ength he exultingly demanded whether 
he had not proved his right to that 
honorable appellation. ‘I had indeed 
well-nigh believed thee,’ smartly re- 
torts the tempter, now triumphant in 
his turn, ‘hadst thou still been able to 
hold thy tongue.’ It strikes us that 
it is not merely the ethical coxcomb 
who might derive a useful hint from the 
shrewd story related by Philosophy to 
her votary. So long as the aristocracy 
were content to look down with silent 
contempt upon their caricaturists, there 
was little fear of the circulating library 
being able to degrade their order in 
the eyes of the intelligent portion of 
the public ; and indeed we should be 
sorry to think that any one is even yet 
prepared to judge of it, either by the 
puppets which have so long figured as 
their resemblances in the pages of their 
plebeian libellers, or by those more 
recently manufactured by these titled 
harlequins, who at present appear to 
have usurped the whole trade. The 
ludicrous failures of the pretended ex- 
hibitors of ‘high life, would have been 
in themselves sufficient to persuadt 
the public that there must be some- 
thing indescribable and unapproach- 
able in the freemasonry of ton, had 
not sundry specimens of the confessedly 
initiated, wantonly stepped forth to 
battle for the hitherto unquestioned in- 
accessibility of their mysteries. How 
far they have graced their cause in 
speaking of themselves, we shall now 
roceed to examine ; for, since they 
ave not ‘been able to hold their 
tongues,’ but have been pleased to put 
forth their superior pretensions into 
print,—when they still continue to as- 
sume so imperiously the necessary 
pre-eminence of their novels, there are 
some obstinate blockheads who will 
maintain that before we decide 30 ab- 
solutely what necessarily must be, it ma 
not be altogether irrelevant to investi- 
gate a little what actually is the case. 
The vehemence of their claims may de- 
mand for them a hearing, and from the 
superficial, may perhaps procure them a 
partial one ; but surely must not be 
allowed to obtain them a verdict direetly 
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in the teeth of the evidence. Were 
we disposed to settle the question by 
an a priori discussion, we think it would 
not be difficult to produce such con- 
clusive reasons why all novels of this 
species must, from their very nature, 
be failures, as would render all inspec- 
tion in detail unnecessary ; and before 
we close this article, we may perhaps 
enter into a discussion of that point— 
but it is as well to proceed methodi- 
cally ; and prove the existence of the 
fact, before we proceed to account 
for it. 5 
us far, however, we must premise, 
by way of stating the question fairly 
between these ignoble bookmakers and 
their noble imitators, that if there were 
anything in the mere manners or other 
characteristics of any class, from which 
a novel might be manufactured, 
it is certainly not from the members of 
it themselves that it could be looked 
fer. If this assertion appear para- 


doxical to any one at first sight, we are 
sure that it is ondy at first sight it can 
do so. Surely common sense might 
teach us that it would be idle to expect 
any clear portrait of their own pecu- 
liarities, from those, to whom, being 
natural, they cannot a peculiar. 


We meet, indeed, with an ingenious 
gentleman in Mrs. Gore’s novels, who 
treats us with a choice metaphor as a 
solution of the failure of the plebeian 
novelists. It is to the effect that 
objects are necessarily distorted to the 
vision of those who view them from a 
distance. It would be too unreason- 
able to request so illustrious a logician, 
before he again ventures upon an 
optical illustration, to condescend to 
form some slight acquaintance with the 
principles of the science ; but we would 
suggest to him, that if he will first look 
at his own nose, and then at his neigh- 
bour’s, he may, by observing which 
view is the most distorted, form a prac- 
tical though unlearned idea of the ex- 
quisite aptness of his imagery. 

We shall not be suspected of any in- 
tention to protest against the well- 
earned sentence of damnation which 
the public has at length passed upon 
the “lackey school,” (as the West- 
minster school so aptly denominated 
the authors of “ Almacks,” “ Vivian 
Grey,” “ The Exclusives,” &c.) but we 
confess that we are not exactly dis- 
posed to see them thus made the scape- 
goats for the more exalted members of 
this disreputable gang. We have no 
idea of seeing one set of rogues hanged, 
merely to improve the trade of another; 
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and if, in spite of us; the temple of 
Apollo must be turned into a den of 
thieves, we will, at all events, do our 
best to maintain ‘cutter’s law, amo 
them, and see a fair scramble. e 
have, accordingly, selected for exami- 
nation two of the most illustrious of 
the band, and when we add, that during 
our scrutiny we shall keep their rank 
carefully out of consideration, we a 
— that it is not they who will 
ave any right to complain. If the 
owner of the cattle upon a thousand 
hills were to be caught sheep-stealing, 
surely nothing short of insanity could 
induce him to produce his rent-roll in 
mitigation of judgment; and when a 
nobleman turns devil-author he should, 
during his sojourn in Grub-street, be 
anxious on his own account, to preserve 
his incognito strictly. 

The authors we are about to ex- 
amine, are the Earl of Mulgrave and 
the Hon. Mrs. Gore—both of them 
names so unexceptionable, that if a 
good name could make a good novel, 
nothing more need be desired. Lord 
Mulgrave we have taken simply on 
account of his rank ; and as it will not 
be necessary to waste much time upon 
him, we shall deal with him first. For 
meddling with Mrs. Gore we have ad- 
ditional. reasons, 

The first is her sex—an admission 
which, we fear, will bring us little 
credit ;—at least with that cockneyfied 
class, whose gallantry is of that precise 
cast which ‘never contradicts a lady.’ 
We confess, however, that we are not 
fond of blue stockings. “Genius is of 
no sex” certainly, as Madame de Stiel 
remarked, but it is decidedly masculine, 
or at all events unfeminine in its at- 
tributes. We willingly admit, indeed, 
that a rule which would rid us of every 
basbleu at once, at the price of her 
exclusion, would be rather too expen- 
sive to enforce ; but so long as there 
are extant such pages as Mrs. Gore's 
to evince how very Attle ‘genius’ is 
requisite to unsex a woman, we shall 
content ourselves with retorting the 
charge of a want of gallantry upon 
those who think that the character of a 
mere woman can ever be exchanged 
with advantage for that of a mere 
scribbler. In the next place—although 
we cannot pretend to any thing like 
strength of lungs sufficient to meet the 
expenditure of yawns, requisite to en- 
able us to keep pace with the various 
competitors in this ae race te- 
wards the goal of absurdity—and 
though our view may be in conse- 
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quence a little ‘ distorted’—yet it cer- 
tainly does appear to us that Mrs. 
Gore’s pre-eminence is sufficient to en- 
title her to a special warning. But 
our principal reason is, that her 
volumes having been puffed more ve- 
hemently than any others of the class, 
have (however contemptible in them- 
selves) become, like the straw in 
Bacon’s apothegm, the means of shew 
ing which way the wind blows; and 
if the reader have patience to follow 
us through the impending examination, 
he will, wé think, feel little difficulty 
in deciding that the breeze which 
puffed such productions as her’s must 
have blown from Gotham. 

We must apologise to the public, 
(for to the authors themselves who 
have inflicted such volumes as these 
upon us, we cannot think that any apo- 
logy can be due from us for anything 
at all, but) to the public we should, 
perhaps, apologise for having taken 
ouly one novel of each as a sample. 
It might be argued that this is an un- 
fair way of judging ; and we admit the 
objection in a general way, but de- 
mur to it in the present instance, on 
the ground that the volumes which we 
have chosen are such as to sanction an 
analogical inference, that any thing 
of common sense from the same source 
would be morally impossible. How- 
ever, for the reader’s additional satis- 
faction, we can assure him that we 
have toiled through the whole wilder- 
ness, and that the fact is what we have 
stated that the inference might be ; 
and should he still persist in doubting 
our word, to such a refractory caviller 
we can only say, that if in order to 
qualify him to judge for himself, he 
will submit to the performance of a 
similar pilgrimage, we shall esteem our- 
selves more than sufficiently avenged 
on him for the insult implied in his 
incredulity. 

There is another circumstance which, 
perhaps we ought also to mention. It 
so happens, that we have not, as is 
usual when reviewing an arrear of 
works, selected the last specimen for 
dissection. ‘This we esteem, indeed, 
a matter of little consequence ; seeing 
that all of them are either already 
gone, or fast going to that bourne 
where there is no precedence; and 
also that by the time our essay shall 
appear, those which are now last will, 
in all probability, have begun to be 
reckoned amongst the first. Our ob- 
ject, therefore, being merely to stop 
the stream, it is of little importance 


whether we begin to build the dam 

a little higher up, or a little lower 
down. We did intend, however, after 
having duly examined the whole set 

to have devoted a second reading to 
the most recent, and actually took 
them in hand for that purpose ; but 
we had not got through above a dozen 
pages or so on our remeasured path, 
when we felt violently temped to close 
the volumes—and—in short—to tell the 
truth—there are some temptations which 
are irresistible. Since, therefore, there 
is not a pin to choose between their 
respective attractions, and our object 
is merely to present the reader with a 
fair portrait of the class, we have con- 
sidered that it will be better answered 
by selecting the last we have read, than 
the last they have written. 

The Earl of Mulgrave’s last work 
(Castleton) was the one with which we 
commenced our career, and we have 
therefore, now only a general recollec- 
tion that it is founded on the Marquis 
of Exeter’s marriage—that the scene 
is laid in Cumberland—and further, that 
although his lordship may boast himself 
a scion of the glorious “north countrie,” 
his imitations of its provincial dia- 
lect fully warrant us in congratulating 
him upon having still in his power the 
pleasure of a virgin tour to the lakes. 
“Yes and No” was the last that we 
examined, and it is with it, therefore, 
that we have now to deal. 

The opening chapter introduces to 
our notice two gentlemen who are 
about to eat mutton chops at an inn. 
Instead, however, of allowing the 
reader to accompany them in that 
pleasing amusement, we intend to de- 
tain him on the threshold for a few 
minutes, to acquaint him with the 
disasters which befell us in the open- 
ing of our career, under the escort of 
the Earl of Mulgrave—disasters which 
beat those of Margaret Lindsay hollow. 
But in order to enable him to sym- 
pathise duly with our sorrows, we 
must premise a few explanatory re- 
marks. He must doubtless be aware 
that the course of a novel is like that 
of human life in this respect—the first 
chapters of each we are expected to 
spend, not in amusement, but a sort 
of apprenticeship—in laying up stores, 
in aber, for our guidance und enjoy- 
ment during the rest. As in infancy 
also, every cireumstance, however 
trifling, is of importance in forming 
the mind ; ‘and as the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined,”—even so in the 
dawn of a fiction we are to consider 
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every incident, however trifling, as the 
germ of a character, and the omen of 
some future event. “ Ex pede Hercu- 
lem,” in short, should be the motto of 
every one while in the first volume. 
The ordinary reader, however, may not 
know—though, we trust, upon being 
informed, he will easily understand the 
sort of feeling which actuates the critic, 
and makes it a point of professional 
honour with one who, of course, piques 
himself upon being ‘up to trap’ rather 
better than another, to detect Hercules 
not merely like the vulgar at the sight 
of his foot, but even from the slightest 
glimpse of his toe-nail, as it were—to 
see through the whole narrative from 
the very beginning of the second 
chapter, and instead of following, to 
tread abreast with the author to the 
end. We trust the reader can suf- 
ficiently enter into the delicate punctilio 
of our feelings upon this score, to form 
some estimate of the exquisitely painful 
wounds inflicted upon our self-esteem 
by the Earl of Mulgrave. 
One of the gentlemen at the inn 
having ordered a fresh pair of wax- 
lights, is rebuked by his companion for 
his inordinate love of show. Now we, 
who if we had noticed this circumstance 
at all, should have merely concluded 
from it that he had a weakness in his 
eyes—on thus discoveringthe weakness 
to be in our own eyes, felt as the sen- 
tinel may be supposed to do when 
caught napping upon his post—or as the 
sagacious chess-player, who, after hav- 
ing capped a pawn, has by an unfore- 
seen checkmate been prevented from 
executing his ingenious intentions—or 
like the gallant and accomplished 
cavalier, who, though he might under- 
take to break Bucephalus himself upon 
a snaffle, with ninety-nine chances out 
of a hundred in his favour, yet has, 
nevertheless (by an impromptu con- 
spiracy between the hundredth chance 
and an indiscreet capriccio on the 
part of his steed) been compelled to 
afford the unwinged angel, before 
whom he had previously exhibited 
himself under every other aspect, an 
opportunity of taking also a bird’s-eye 
view of his proportions—like, in short, 
any hero who has suddenly discovered 
himself to be not utterly invincible, or 
any wiseacre who finds himself upon 
the point of being mistaken for a fool— 
out of which two extensive classes 
we leave the reader to choose a simile 
for himself. Fired, however, rather 
with generous emulation than vindic- 
tive malice by our overthrow, we in- 
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wardly determined that Lord Mulgrave 
was a worthy competitor for a critic, 
and promised fairly to put us to our 
mettle during the race. But being 
determined to give him a hard breath- 
ing for the next advantage he obtained 
over us, and burning for an opportunity 
of retrieving our last error, we longed 
ardently for the appearance of a fresh 
character ; prepared to be upon the 
qui vive with eye and ear for an op- 
portunity of displaying our sagacity. 
We were not long kept waiting for 
him ; and no sooner had Lord Mal- 
grave disclosed to us that his travelling 
carriage was filled with fashionable 
novels, than we, with inconceivable 
briskness, set him down of course for 
an absolute fool. Finding, however, 
that sooner than afford them travelling- 
room any farther, he proposed to make 
the landlord of the inn a present of 
them, we were compelled to acknow- 
ledge ourselves a little too hasty, and 
intimated accordingly by an intelligent 
wink of our ‘ mind’s eye’ at his lord- 
ship, that doubtless he would turn out 
to be a very decent sort of a fellow. 
We were mistaken again, however. 
He is not only a sharper, but an utter 
coxcomb to boot. A good deal dis- 
concerted, and not a little nettled at 
finding that we were only plunging 
ourselves deeper in the mire, we de- 
termined to continue our course with 
a little more caution, and look rather 
longer before we made the next leap. 
No sooner, however, had Lord Mul- 
grave begun to hint to us something 
about early recollections of the fair 
daughter of the clergyman who had 
formerly been tutor to the extra-wax- 
candle gentleman—Germaine by name, 
—and whom he is about to visit than 
our imagination got the better of us 
again, and we could not help exclaim- 
ing, “ There needs no ghost, my lord, 
come from the grave to tell us,” what 
is coming now ; and, indeed, it was no 
ghost that came, for—as if Cupid him- 
self had been sworn to take the field 
against us—he finds that during his 
absence the lady of his heart had been 
thriving so violently as to be com- 
pletely obliterated under her mask of 
fat; and, accordingly, he determines 
to disown her altogether. Stung to 
the quick at these incessant mortifica- 
tions; and beginning sorely to suspect 
that his lordship was merely bam- 
boozling us all the time, we resolved 
to take good care how we ventured to 
stake the little that was left of our 
critical credit while travelling in such 
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doubtful company. With a ‘parting 
wish, therefore, that the lady above 
mentioned had added another acquire- 
ment of Jeshurun to that she already 
boasted of, we accompanied the elder 
gentleman (whose name we have for- 
eee to the castle of his uncle, the 

arquis of Rockingham, somewhat 
less anxious, since our repeated bruises, 
to find ‘sermons in stones.” The 
death of the Marquis, however, (leav- 
ing this gentleman thirty thousand a- 
year,) flashed like the dawn upon our 
minds. “Thirty thousand a-year!” 
we exclaimed—*“ why this must be ‘ the 
true prince!’ No wonder we have 

one on a false scent so often when we 

ave not even been afterthe right game. 
The ‘instinct’ even of the sagacious 
Sir John was only quoad ‘the king’s 
son,’ and the acumen of the critic is 
not bound to be absolutely infallible, 
except where the hero is concerned.” 
Having, however, as we imagined, at 
length made sure of him, we were be- 
ginning to lay the foundations of in- 
numerable ‘chateaux en Espagne,’ 
in all the plenitude of our renovated 
self-confidence, when—behold you,—as 
if for the mere purpose of bringing us 
to a deadlock,—this gentleman,—on 
coming into possession of thirty thou- 
sand a-year—is pleased—apropos of 
absolutely nothing at all—to turn her- 
mit and misanthrope ! 

Utterly confounded at this crowning 
discomfiture, we were about to abandon 
the field in despair—seeing nothing for 
it but to conclude, either that we were 
no conjurors, or that his lordship’s skull 
must be of a texture which might defy 
even Michael Scott himself to pry into 
the operations of its inhabitant. And, 
indeed, when we indignantly reflected 
upon the accumulated disasters and dis- 
graces into which we had been inveigled 
by the inscrutable vagaries of our com- 
pagnon de voyage, incontinently we con- 
ceived a vehement longing to subject 
our divining wands to at least one addi- 
tional test, in the investigation of a 
question which we had begun to con- 
sider as rather problematical—to wit, 
whether the Earl of Mulgrave were 
actually possessed of any brains at all 
or not. Being obliged, however to 
pretermit asearch which—to say no- 
thing of a conjuror—might, perhaps, 
have baffled the analysis of a Tip- 
perary turf-cutter, we considered it as 
well to put our critical acumen in our 
pockets for the present, and perform 
the rest of our pilgrimage incog—con- 
tent, while travelling by the light. of 


so dark a lanthorn as his lordship’s in- 
tellects, to console ourselves with that 
profound saying of the wise Fielding, 
that “he is a sagacious reader who 
can see two chapters before him.” 


After sundry rouse-shooting and 
dinner parties, the plot begins to 
thicken. Our sulky friend at the 
castle, being crazy, as we have seen, 
the reader will not of course be 
surprised to hear that he becomes a 
candidate for a seat in parliament ; 
but he doubtless will be amazed that 
in spite of so valuable a qualification 
he is defeated, and by his old friend, 
too—the knight of the supernumerary 
waxlights. The contest being thus 
between Greek and Greek, was, of 
course, a tough one ; but to us, it may 
easily be guessed they were merely 
Trojan and Tyrian ; and the only thing 
which induced us to take any interest 
in the contest, was the hope of its 
terminating in the catastrophe of the 
Kilkenny cats, which, as is well known, 
eat each other up. This event (no 
uncommon one at elections) was, in 
the present instance, however, pre- 
vented towards the close of the contest 
by a coalition between two of the three 
parties, who, having begun by fighting 
a Welsh main, had hoaxed us into the 
expectation that both our enemies might 
be swallowed up at once. 


Being thus disappointed, we shall 
(like all other disappointed people) 
take the liberty of grumbling a little ; 
and, we think, with a little better right 
than most of them. Our complaint is 
against this fresh usurpation on the part 
of the demon of politics. Really this 
is a little too bad. Is it not enough 
that the very stocks and stones are 
vocal in our path ?—that the walls of 
the town cry aloud to the ‘ enlightened 
burgesses,’ and the barn-doors of the 
country spare not the ‘independent 
freeholders ? Must there be no refuge 
even for us, in our ignorance and in- 
significance ? 

** No place is sacred ; not the church is free." 
If weattend divineservice weare edified 
upon the ‘signs of the times.’ If we seek 
to spend an hour less profitably in the 
Temple of Thespis we are entertained 
with the ‘Lords and Commons.’— 
Step into a printshop—is it not littered 
with parliamentary pasquinades? Open 
« music sheet—what is it but a Mar- 
seilles hymn or a new arrangement of 
¢a ira!? Turn to a poem—ten to 
one it is upon the corn laws ; and 
when we fly, in despair, to the pages 
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of a fashionable novel, we are pre- 
sented with the state of the poll. 


« Et stanti legis—et legis sedenti— 
Currenti legis—et legis canenti— 
In thermas fugio—sonas ad aurem— 
Piscinam peto ; —non licet natare— 
Ad ceenam propero—tenes euntem— 
Ad ccenam venio—fugas sedentem,— 
Lassus dormio,—suscitas jacentem,"’ &c. 


Martial must certainly have been a 
prophet, and have intended these lines 
as the character of a politician of the 
nineteenth century. 

About the time of the election, we 
should observe that Mr. Germaine, 
paying a canvassing visit to the clergy- 
man mentioned above, discovers an 
unusual bustle in the house; and soon 
finds out that it is owing to a marriage 
between the discarded lady of his heart 
and an East Indian Captain—‘a very 
good sort of a man,—the Captain’— 
which paraphrastic agnomen, as it is 
repeated more than once, we take to 
be a joke of some sort—apparently, 
indeed, of that ingenious sort where the 

oint is so very—very—very fine as to 
be absolutely invisible. 

There is another young lady, (a 
natural daughter of the Marquis of 
Rockingham,) with whom we should 
have concluded the elder of our heroes 
to be in love, had not Lord Mulgrave 
taught us to be exceedingly cautious 
how we jumped ut conclusions while 
following his career. And we were 
right (for once) in being less sanguine 
than formerly. As she is staying on a 
visit at the house of his antagonist’s 
election patron, and is, consequently, 
ney to attend the ball given in 

onor of the successful candidate, our 
discomfited misanthrope arrives to in- 
form her that her mother has been 
seized with a dangerous illness ; and, 
being enraged at finding her decked 
out to celebrate his disasters, he forth- 
with begins to abuse her in the most 
brutal manner, and reproaches her with 
subsisting at once upon his charity and 
the wages of her mother’s shame 
—alluding to the circumstance of his 
having continued the payment of a 
— (£500 a-year) allowed by 
ord Rockingham to his ex-mistress. 
This lady dies soon after the arrival of 
her daughter, who (acting upon the 
intelligible hint she had received) 
resigns the annuity, and, removing to 
London, supports herself by making 
ornaments and fancy work. 

The indignant reader will doubtless 
here exclaim, “ Is this. impracticable 
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misanthrope permitted to escape ‘un- 
punished ¢” Heaven forbid ! 


“ Summa dies veniet, et ineluctabile tempus ;" 


But how? Why, even thus :—His 
agent informs him one morning that 
there is a freehold in the very centre 
of his demense which is to be sold, 
and which, accordingly, he advises him 
to secure by private contract. Our 
hero, however, having not a little of 
the disposition of the Irish pigs—con- 
cerning which it has been said (whether 
libellously or not we undertake not to 
decide) that the more you call them, 
the more they wont come—immediately 
suspects some scheme afloat for cheating 
him; and, manfully buttoning up his 
pockets, is rewarded for his heroic 
firmness in refusing to purchase, by 
perceiving, a short time afterwards, 
(from the appearance of a-snug veran- 
dah’d cottage within a word’s throw of 
his drawing-room window), that he has 
acquired a neighbour—and who should 
this be but our old friend, that ‘ very 
good sort of a man,—the Captain. The 
misanthrope, indeed, does not seem to 
derive quite as much pleasure from the 
increased proximity of this excellent 
gentleman, as might have been expected 
from the mere consideration of his 
estimable character. This amiable 
warrior, however, who is as fond of 
his own property as another man, and 
in no way discontented with the situa- 
tion of his new residence, is found, upon 
trial, to be of a much more sociable 
disposition than our hero, and by no 
means disposed to part company with 
him. Take heed, therefore, ye country 
squires! hearken to your agents, and 
buy freeholds while there is. yet time ; 
lest brick cottages intrude upon your 
parks and verandahs deface your 
demesnes—lest the fat daughters of 
the clergy be not ashamed to speak 
with ye in your gates, and ye be con- 
strained to set up your rest, almost 
cheek by jowl, with those very good 
sort of men—the Captains. His lord- 
ship speaks feelingly upon this point 
—haud inexpertus we suspect. We 
should like to examine the grounds at 
Mulgrave. 

There is another instance of his 
lordship’s poetical justice which we 
feel peculiar pleasure in recording.— 
The gentleman who, in the commence- 
ment of the narrative, had so strongly 
recommended himself to us by his 
contemptuous treatment of the fashion- 
able novels, and to whom we had there- 
fore clung, through good and evil re- 
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port, with a sort of presentiment that 
he was destined to avenge us of those 
evemies who had so cruelly hoaxed 
and befooled us by their vagaries in 
the course of our unfortunate career, 
verifies our fondest a ; and, 
having amused himself for some time 
by rooking the younger of our heroes, 
achieves our everlasting gratitude by 
shooting the misanthrope, whose thirty 
thousand a year goes—half to the 
young lady mentioned above, and the 
other half to Mr. Germaine ; out of 
whom we earnestly trust that our 
friend manages to pick up a tolerable 
aftermath. 

We have thus presented the reader 
with a skeleton of not merely the foot 
but the “ totum individuum” of his lord- 
ship’s Hercules—out of all which, if 
he be able to make either head or 
tail, we are free to confess that he 
must be nearer akin to the house of 
(Edipus than we ourselves, and shall, 
therefore, not presume to intrude upon 
him another word in the way of criti- 
cism. 

We have the same apology to make 
with respect to Mrs. Gore as Lord 
Malgrave. Having begun with her 
last work we have not a sufficiently 
clear recollection of it to be able to 
review it with a clear conscience, and 
shall, therefore, confine our remarks to 
the one we have just read, which is 
entitled “ Women as they are, or the 
Manners of the Day.” 

The story opens with an intimation 
that a “ good” marriage may be said to 
consist of a park in the country—a 
house in town—a box at the opera— 
a stud of horses—and (of course) a 
husband. . Further, we are given to 
understand that by varying the degrees 
of these terms, we may attain, in suc- 
cession, all the ranks of “ good” mar- 
riages until we arrive at a class which 
may be termed “exquisite ;” whereas, 
on the other hand, a'“ delicious” mar- 
riage is held to imply merely a “hus- 
band and wife.” The wedding to 
which we are here bidden is of the 
second of the abovementioned classes 
—the hero (Lord Witlersdale) having 
twenty thousand a year and a premier- 
ship to boot. He is wealthy, indeed, 
not only in lands and tenements, but also 
in experience; having safely doubled 
the cape of forty, and been given up 
by all the dowager flatcatchers as an 
absolutely unmarryable man. Yet let 
no man whistle till he is out of the 
hollow, but think of the rash Benedict 
and beware. Lord _Willersdale. him- 


self—his country park—his house in 
town—his opera box—his equestrian 
stud—his icy heart, and his forty years 
—surrender in the twinkling of an 
eye—the eye of Helen ordaunt; 
This enchantress is introduced to our 
notice in the course of a morning’s 
walk, during which she is represented 
as meditating upon her impen ing union 
to so many good things. Yet, not- 
withstanding Lord Willersdale’s mani- 
fold perfections, she manages to pro- 
duce, on an examination of her feelings, 
tolerably satisfactory proofs that she is 
not in love with him ; and the inex- 
perienced inference which she draws 
from this is, that she ought not to 
marry him. On her venturing, in 
consequence, to hint to her parents the 
er of such a determination on 

er part, this “ missish” confidence (as 
the old gentleman terms it) is received 
with exemplary patience by both father 
and mother; who, however, (after 
having duly gone through the ceremony 
of the audit) give her to understand— 
politely, indeed, but unequivocally— 
that as her “ missish” scruples are not 
particularly interesting to them, they 
will,—if it be the same to her,—waive 
their discussion, and drop the subject 
of the intended marriage until all is 
ready to sign, seal, and deliver.— 
Mamma informs her that Lord Willers- 
dale had been a cotemporary of her 
papa at the court of George the Third ; 
and after a glowing estimate of his 
innumerable advantages, from which 
it plainly appears that he is in her view 
an absolute model of perfection, she 
warmly congratulates her daughter 
upon her “ exquisite” fortune, and cuts 
short all further discussion, by re- 
questing her, with infinite sontbehei, 
to wash her face. We, however, well 
knowing that when a husband is in 
view, young ladies of eighteen cannot 
always be brought to look at papa’s 
cotemporaries through mamma's spec- 
tacles, judiciously snuffed the candles 
and prepared for a little sport. 

We were mistaken, as usual, during 
this disastrous campaign. In spite of 
her ablutions, Lord Willersdule dis- 
covers that she has been weeping, aud 
gallantly informs her that he has no 
intention of marrying her in her own 
despite... In short, he gives her to 
understand that she has only to “ speak 
the word” and be (as Tony Lumpkin 
might.say) “her own womay again.” 
Whether it were, however, that she 
concluded, from the tone of this iuti- 
mation, that. he. wag not a man upon 
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whom it would be safe to play off any 
airsand graces,—or merely owing to her 

atitude for his generous offer to let 
er off, —she does not “speak the word,” 
but submits to the fiat of her parents 
with a complaisance most estimable, 
doubtless, in a daughter ; but which, in 
the heroine of a novel, is—we will not 
ventureto hint what—and—not to make 
a short story long—is married off some- 
where about the beginning of the second 
chapter. 

On thus finding the expected game 
slip through our fingers, and all our 
amiable anticipations at one fell swoop 
destroyed, we certainly looked a little 
silly and disconcerted for the moment ; 
but valourously continued our course ; 
discreetly conjecturing that if she had 
been baulked in her intention of playing 
the heroine before marriage, she would 
not fail to indemnify at once his lord- 
ship, herself and us, by playing the 
devil afterwards. 

Things appear, indeed, to point 
retty plainly to that termination.— 
ord Willersdale presents her with 

Dresden porcelain, Ormolu musical 
clocks, carcanets, bracelets, &c. with- 
out end—all which, like Rose in “ The 
Recruiting Officer,* she “takes with 
an air,” lest he should construe any 
manifestation of gratitude into an evi- 
dence of foolish vanity. The sight of 
the jewels, however, at once thaws her 
stoicism, and, being now fearful lest he 
should think her ungrateful, she bursts 
into a paroxysm of the most extravagant 
and childish delight—thus ingeniously 
managing to impress upon his mind at 
once both those opinions she was so 
particularly anxious to a him 
from. In plain terms, he concludes 
her to be a little of a fool; and she (in 
despite of his learning) conceives him 
to be a good deal of a bore; while 
we—could we presume to intrude any- 
thing so insignificant upon the notice 
of either—would beg leave to add our 
humble but oo! acquiescence in the 
opinion of each. These mistakes 
(mistakes ") Mrs. Gore ominously adds, 
were no slight steps towards render- 
ing a marriage unhappy. 

Sickened, as we had long been, with 
delayed hope, this significant hint fell 
upon our drooping souls like the war- 
trump upon the ear of the charger ; and 
with renewed vigor we prepared to 
follow this happy couple to London. 
Lady Willersdale is there introduced 
to her sister-in-law, Lady Danvers, 
at whose house she afterwards’ micets 
witha Colonel Sevmour, of the guards, 
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who, during her childhood, had often 
“condescended to make Mordaunt his 
hunting quarters ;” and who, for reasons 
which the simplest reader may form a 
guess at, had no particular objections 
to make her new residence his poaching 
quarters. The party at Lady Danvers’ 
being a féte champetre, Colonel S. com- 
mences operations by withdrawing the 
lady to ashady bower, where he pro- 
ceeds in his attack upon her heart after 
a fashion which is certainly original ; 
unless, indeed, he were indebted for a 
hint to the hero of Madame de Genlis' 
tale, “ Preventions d'une Femme,” who 
conceives that his conquest will be 
infallibly secured if he can only manage 
to extort from the Jady a single direct 
insult. Colonel S., as if actuated by a 
similar ambition, begins by abusing, in 
the most violent terms, and without 
assigning any reason, Lady Willers- 
dale’s favorite brother, for whose cha- 
racter and intellect he expresses a 
degree of scorn which reminded us 
forcibly of the renowned controversy 
between the pot and the kettle. As 
might well be expected, she replies 
savagely enough ; upon which he again 
retorts in two or three languages at a 
time. She, however, if not quite his 
equal at the tongues, yet; bemg like 
most of her sex, tolerably mistress of 
the vernacular, manages, with the aid 
of that alone, to talk him fifteen to the 
dozen ; insomuch that we—stunned and 
almost deafened with “the clamour of 
loud reproaches and the war of words” 
—began to wonder, vehemently, whe- 
ther ‘Mephistopheles himself would be 
able to conjure any thing like the lan- 
guage of a love scene out of such a 
polygrott squabble as this. 

‘his stormy overture, however, hav- 
ing gradually subsided, the recitative 
commences in a gentler strain. He 

ives her to understand that he is in 
e with her, and wishes that he had 
married her: in answer to which, she 
intimates that it is a great pity he did 
not think of it sooner—forgetting, 
however, to hint that it was now too 
late to think of it at all To this he 
replies, that he was too poor to marry 
then, and that even now he is a mere 
beggarly dragoon, concerning whom it 
has been decided amongst his friends 
nem. con. that he is good for nothing —fit 
fornothing—absolutely nothing, but the 
ministry ; and that aceordingly he has 
begun to entertain serious thoughts of'ac- 
cepting a place in the cabinet. We here 
take occasion to observe, “en passani;” 
how in bur inéstimable constitution, all 
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things are made to work together for 

, the poverty of our dragoons 
being thus, as it seems, rendered an 
abundant source to supply us with 
cabinet ministers. With respect to 
this project of our public-spirited dra- 
goon, she appears to think that she 
does not see how he can do anything 
better. But here occurs a point preg- 
nant with direful import. It appears 
that if ke should come in Lord Willers- 
dale will have to go out. Yet this 
ill-omened ‘if? seems about, after ali, 
to turn out ‘a great peacemaker’ 
like the rest of the tribe ; for upon this 
intimation Colonel S. immediately pro- 
ceeds to hint at sundry preliminary 
articles of a treaty of ae whose 
further developement is cut short by a 
most provokingly ill-timed interrup- 
tion. 

Lady Danvers, who makes her ap- 
pearance to offer her sister-in-law her 
company into town, is in a violent 
fluster about her brother’s expected 
loss of his place, and the consequent 
depreciation in fashionable éclat which 
she may herself expect. She makes 
this an opportunity of indulging in a 
multitude of savage sublimities upon 
the fickleness of society ; after which 
she favours her sister-in-law with an 
extempore volley of gratuitous abuse, 
and a narrative of her amours, detailed 
with a fervor and naiveté which reminds 
us of nothing we ever read, so much as 
the vivid memoirs of the fiery Queen 
of Navarre. We shall extract this 
passage as a specimen of Mrs. Gore’s 
eloquence—the more especially, as it 
contains a clue to a mystery which we 
confess we had long begun to look 
upon as unfathomable—namely, from 
what class of society the readers of 
such books as Mrs. Gore’s could pos- 
sibly be furnished. 


“ The road traversed by the brilliant 
equipage of Lady Willersdale lay between 
a succession of gardens such as surround 
the suburbs of London: the fragrance of 
myriads of roses was upon the air; and 
as the two sisters reclined themselves in 
luxurious indolence, it might be supposed 
that their mutual silence arose from the 
exclusive intensity of their enjoyment of 
the passing hour. Both were young— 
both were beautiful—both nobly wedded 
—both elevated immeasurably above the 
vulgar anxieties of life. The happiness 
of both might be supposed assured; and 
prosperity, whose prodigal favour had 
flung such golden gifts upon their path, 
hed also enriched them with the power 
of conferring happiness, and of scattering 


flowers upon the thorny destiny of others, 
Yet hear it, thou sickly mechanic! whose 
struggling breath labours with the noi- 
some atmosphere of thy squalid home— 
hear it, thou midnight wanderer! who 
dost shelter thy ragged misery in some 
den of perilous infamy—hear it, thou 
meagre woman! who wouldst vainly still 
the feeble cries of thy famished children ; 
hear it, and acknowledge the equal dis- 
pensation of that hand whose chastening 
is of mercy! Beneath the gorgeous 
robing of those beautiful and prosperous 
beings, there were hearts agonized by 
terror and remorse—the tears upon their 
cheeks were bitter tears—they saw no 
promise of peace in the sacred calm of 
the summer sky; they confessed no 
heavenly presence in the glorious harmony 
of universal nature !” 


Lord Willersdale is not only turned 
out of the ministry, but runs a narrow 
chance of being turned out of the 
world as well—having been shot ina 
duel by a country squire, set at him by 
his successors in office—a method of 
preventing a counter-march on the 
part of the enemy in politics, the 
discovery of which is, we believe, due 
to Mrs. Gore; who has hereby afforded 
to the expert cabinet whipper-in a 
valuable hint how county members 
may be put to other uses than the 
mere utterance of “ aye” or “no” upon 
a division. Upon this maladventure 
(in consequence of which Lord Willers- 
dale is bedridden for some time) Mrs. 
Gore takes occasion to indite a vast 
deal of choice prose touching the 
modern prdctice of the duel ; and as 
her remarks are equally unquestionable 
and well-intentioned, we can only say 
that we trust their efficiency may be 
proportioned rather to their truth than 
their novelty. 

Lord Willersdale, upon his recovery, 
retires to his own castle in Ireland ; 
which, of course, introduces us to a 
whole bevy of fresh personages—to 
wit, a Mrs. Mahoney (Lord Willers- 
dale’s housekeeper—‘an Irish charac- 
ter’ of a modern novel ; that is to say, 
a character who says ‘ould’ for ‘old, 
‘rale’ for ‘real,’ &c. &c., and in cast 
of thought, or even turn of expression, 
belongs quite as much to Ireland as to 
Kamschatka, and vice versa),—Lady 
Theodosia Mitford, who, we take it, is 
meant to be as wise as Mrs, Gore 
could make her, and her sister Isabella 
who appears to be witty up to the 
same extent; together with the hus- 
bands of those two ladies who, we 
presume, are intended to be anything 
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the reader chooses to suppose them, 
(Mrs. Gore sees obligingly left them 

ther blank for that purpose), and 
amultitude of other ‘characters,’ whom 
he may also paint after any fashion he 
pleases, without our being able either 
to authenticate or confute the portrait 
from any data supplied by Mrs. Gore’s 
evidence. 

We now, however, proceed to the 
mention of names not lightly to be 
spoken, seeing that we have to relate 
a long story about them. We allude 
to a certain Mr. Edwards and his 
ward, Miss Florence Dudley, who had 
been for some time the objects of 
much mystery and the subjects of 
infinite gossip to their whole neigh- 
baurhood. Miss Dudley being a sort 
of supplementary heroine (sent, as we 
presume, to make amends for the 
miserably short-lived career of her pre- 
decessor) we shall abbreviate the 
catalogue of her perfections by adopt- 
ing the ingenious formula of the drun- 
ken pietist, who, when afraid to trust 
his vacillating tongue with a detailed 
performance of his devotions, compro- 
mised the affair by ejaculating “ Ditto, 
as on the last occasion.” By her 
multitudinous accomplishments, and her 
obliging assiduity in teaching Lady 
Willersdale German, she wins her 
heart so as to receive an invitation to 
London, where Lord Willersdale is 
about to return; having been a second 
time appointed prime minister, (whence 
it may beseen that county members, who 
aspire to permanent parliamentary dis- 
tinction, should practise bullet slitting 
and keep their powder dry.) This 
invitation, being conveyed through 
Lady Theodosia Mitford to Mr, Ed- 
wards, draws from him the following 
account of his own life and Miss Dud- 
ley’s origin :— 

Mr. Edwards, then, who is a gentle- 
man of good family in the north of 
England sapere (as far as we can make 
out from his own account), to have 
been somewhat of a crackbrain natu- 
rally, and was therefore naturally 
esteemed a genius by himself and a 
poet by his family, schoolmasters and 
college-fellows. At this name he 
manifests an indignation which, to say 
the least of it, might, we think, have 
been mutual. Finding, it would seem, 
no rest for the soul of a fool in Eng- 
land, he sets off to Gottingen to uly 
metaphysics, and, with the assistance 
of Kant, returns seven times crazier 
than he was before. We should have 
mentioned that he had fallen in love 
before leaving England; and the first 


person he em to see upon his 
return is, of course, the lady of his 
heart. He finds her on a visit in 
Scotland amidst a large circle of 
acquaintances—one of the oe 
of whom is a certain Captain S., who, 
like his predecessor of the same ill- 
omened initial, is “a handsome man, 
but a gay deceiver.” The compan 
are not long in discovering Mr. Ed- 
wards to be a ninny; while he (like 
many an honest gentleman in the same 
predicament) does not feel all the gra- 
titude that might have been desired 
towards those “d———d good-natured 
friends” who were incessantly manifest- 
ing such an affectionate anxiety to bring 
him to a clear understanding upon that 
particular point. His intended bride, 

ecially, in rebuking his vagaries, 
“ getteth herself hate ;” and, as he sus- 
pects her of es with Captain S. 
to play him off, he takes leave of her 
extempore, sets off to the sea-shore to 
mope by himself for a year, and, we 
suppose, 

“ Write loyal cantos of contemned love,"” 

In the dead hour, however, one 
night, the sound of a carriage is heard 
at his door, and, hurrying to receive 
his nocturnal visitor, our discomfited 
bard is thunderstruck by the appear- 
ance of his long-lost love and a little 
infant, which elasps him with— 


« ————-an unlineal hand , 
No son of his ;—" 


but, in truth, a daughter of Capt. S. 
At this part of the narrative, Lady 
Theodosia began to tremble for Miss 
Dudley’s legitimacy; but Mrs. Gore 
settles that difficulty by an expedient 
which, we venture to say, few will be 
able to anticipate. It turns out, to 
Lady Theodosia’s infinite relief, that 
our heveton is not the offspring of an 
intrigue, but of a rape (we should 
imagine it to have been the first time 
that ever such a discovery was made 
the subject of congratulation), and— 
mark this—in consequence of certain 
letters subsequently addressed by Cap- 
tain S. to her mother, as his wife, for 
the mere purpose, as she expressly 
states, of deluding her family and 
escaping their vengeance—she is for- 
tunately, y the law of Scotland legi- 
timate. e have heard of a particular 
providence over drunkards,but whoshall 
henceforward doubt that there is one 
over the amours of our aristocracy (the 
law of Scotland being its outward and 
visible sign), to keep not merely the 
halter from the necks of the fathers, 
but .even the bend sinister from -the 
shields of the children? “ Which 
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thing,” as old Whiston says, “is truly 
wonderful !” 

“ But is that the law?” exclaimed 
we, in amazement. “Aye, marry is 
it,” replied the page before us. So 
we said no more, for (as O'Rourke 
says) “where was the use?” but we 
could not help thinking, with the honest 
gravedigger quoted above, that had it 
not been for the rank of the parties 
concerned, that particular interpreta- 
tion of the statute would never have 
been discovered. 

Miss Dudley’s origin being thus 
settled to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties, she prepares for a journey to 
London in company with Lady Wil- 
lersdale, who is about to turn out as 
good as new—and indeed, to tell the 
truth, very little better ; for she goes 
on with all her former pranks, and 
recommences acquaintance with Col. 
S., who is now become Lord Forreston, 
and whom she courts for her friend so 
briskly, that her brother (the guards- 
man) informs her she is making herself 
the.talk of the whole town ; the public 
not being aware that she is merely 
acting as a proxy in the intrigue. It 
is very near being successful. Lord 
Forreston, on condition of obtaining 
Lady Willersdale as a mistress, seems 
willing to accept Miss Dudley (to 
boot) as a wife ; and he proceeds in his 
double courtship with a full persuasion 
that such is Lady Willersdale’s view of 
the affair. At length he makes his 

oposals, and they are transmitted to 
Mr. Edwards, who, instead of answering 
them by letter, makes his appearance 
upon the spot within a few days ; and, 
on his meeting with Lord F., there 
ensues a discovery which the reader 
must have already anticipated ; namely, 
that Capt. S., with twenty years added 
to his age, is no other than the Colonel 
S. whom we found, in the earlier part 
of the tale, paying such assiduous court 
to Lady Willersdale ; and whom she 
has, therefore, narrowly escaped having 
had the pleasure of marrying to his 
own daughter. This delicate catas- 
trophe is thus happily averted; and 
Miss Dudley is, in due time, married to 
a Mr. Harry Mitford, with whom, by- 
the-bye, we ought to have mentioned 
before, that we found her in love, when 
first introduced to our notice. 

The length to which this article has 
already run, and the space which we 
must necessarily reserve for the remarks 
we have to add, preclude the possi- 
bility of our making many extracts. 
‘Indeed, they could answer uo purpose. 


No small detached portions of empty 
foolery or listless trash could possibly 
convey an idea of the oppressive and 
insufferable sensation excited by a pil- 
grimage through the dreary waste of 
these three volumes. As a specimen, 
however, of what Mrs. Gore does, 
when she does her very best, we 
extract the following passage, in which 
it must be supposed that she has put 
forth her full powers ; as it is one of 
the very few in the whole book where 
there is anything in the circumstances 
to afford an opportunity, even to a 
clever writer, of manufacturing a good 
seene. It is the scene between Lord 
and Lady Willersdale, in which he 
discovers his mistake in supposing her 
to have been seduced by Lord For- 
reston ; and we leave it to the reader 
to decide whether any more abortive 
attempts at the expression of human 
feelings were ever yet imposed upon 
the public :— 


‘¢ It wassome hours after this agonizing 
scene, that Lady Willersdale, with swollen 
eyes and trembling footsteps, entered her 
husband’s library. Mr. Eliot, who had 
been his companion, rose respectfully as 
she traversed the room; but Lord Wil- 
lersdale, who was busily occupied at his 
writing table, did not so much as raise 
his eyes from his employment. With 
a heart already overflowing, Helen could 
not support this evidence of his anger; 
throwing herself on a sofa, she concealed 
her face in the cushions and wept bitterly. 
Mr. Eliot gently approached her to 
whisper words of kindness and consola- 
tion; but Lord Willersdale—how different 
from his ordinary demeanor—his usual 
tenderness—remained immoveab!e ' 

“ The worthy Eliot, becoming gradually 
conscious that some misunderstanding 
must exist between parties whom he had 
been accustomed to behold united by the 
most intimate fervour of conjugal affec- 
tion, now made a movement to withdraw ; 
his delicacy of mind suggested that his 
presence must be an unwholesome res- 
traint in such a crisis. 

«“*Pray, do not go,’ faltered Lady 
Willersdale, perceiving his intention, and 
speaking with a determined effort. «I 
could wish, sir, that you were a witness 
to my humiliation—that you would deign 
to listen to the confession I am anxious 
to make.’ 

“ Lord Willersdale gave an involuntary 
start ; yet still mechanically continued his 
previous Occupation 

“* You,’ resumed Helen, ‘from whose 
lips I have gathered better precepts than 
I have allowed myself to follow; you, 
who have been one of my best monitors, 
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may still aid me by your reproval, and 
sustain me by your future counsel.’ 

«“ Again her tears flowed fast; and 
Mr. Eliot, with the paternal benevolence 
he had long imbibed through his affec- 
tionate vigilance over another, seated 
himself kindly beside her, but with an 
averted face that seemed to shun inquiry 
into the emotions of her heart. 

«« Console yourself, Lady Willersdale,’ 
said he, mildly—‘ Let us hope that you 
judge yourself too harshly; had your 
actions been of a character so blameable 
as these bitter tears might lead us to 
infer, they would not—no! they could 
not have been shed in this presence.— 
Console yourself ; and remember that our 
true condemnation rests in the hands of 
a Judge, more merciful to our weakness 
than the opinions of our fellow-men.’ 

«<Tt is not the judgment of others— 
it is not the opinion of the world from 
which I shrink,’ she replied, in a tone of 
deep humility, ‘it is from my own !—it is 
from the accusal of my secret conscience. 
I alone can judge how deeply I have 
sinned—’ 

«Lady Willersdale ! exclaimed her 
husband, dashing his pen from his hand, 
and starting from his chair. ‘ Be silent! 
If you have become undeserving of my 
love, surrender your claims; if you are 
unworthy the shelter of my roof, leave 
it! Be satisfied, madam, be satisfied that 
you have stained the honor of my name 
—that you have withered my heart there 
where its pulse beat warmest ; but spare 
me the recital—spare me an unavailing 
humiliation. I could bear much from 
you—much /—but do not let me hear how 
deeply —when—wherefore—by whom— 
I have been betrayed; or I might forget 
myself, and wreak that vengeance on a 
woman, which another shall satiate with 
his very heart’s blood!’ And he burst 
into a convulsion of hysteric sobs, as 
though the anguish of his soul were no 
longer controllable. 

“ Helen, too, rose from her seat. Her 
first impulse was to rush towards that 
bosom which she had never before beheld 
thus fiercely agitated; but she checked 
her eager steps. She saw that she had 
been misconceived; that her self-accusal 
had been severely misinterpreted; and 
she presumed not to seek that fond 
embrace whence, for the first time, she 
anticipated rejection. 

«* He wrongs me! indeed he wrongs 
me,’ she exclaimed, with her hands up- 
lifted imploringly towards Mr. Eliot. 

«« J wrong you!” said Lord Willers- 
dale, drawing up his dignified person with 
an air of conscious injury. ‘JZ wrong 
you, Helen!—and who has injured, who 
has betrayed, who has crushed me—my 
Vou. XII. 





hopes of happiness—my domestic peace— 
my trust—my fond, fervid trust in your 
seeming truth ?—Oh! woman, woman! 
why did I so love you—so doat on you— 
so confide in you!” 

“« Willersdale! you deal too harshly 
with a penitent heart,’ interposed his 
friend, sustaining the shuddering Helen 
as he spoke. Render to your wife at 
least the justice of hearing her exculpa- 
tion.” 

“* Of hearing? No—no!—I have 
been too long deceived by her plausible 
representations. No, no! you knownot 
by what cunning arts she has hitherto 
disarmed my suspicions, and deluded me 
into self-security! Ask her—or rather 
answer me, Helen! answer your abused 
and miserable husband; have you not 
daily, hourly, deceived me into endurance 
of that man’s accursed society—have you 
not beguiled me into making him my 
guest—my inmate—persuading me of his 
devotion to another, even while you 
knew that other to be the offspring of 
his own licentious youth ?’ 

««* And you can believe me capable of 
all this!’ said Lady Willersdale, clasping 
her hands together. ‘ You can believe 
me guilty of such horrible falsehood— 
such ‘base, such deliberate wickedness !’ 
and the sense of injury appeared to 
restore her failing fortitude. ‘Shall I— 
need I—reply to such accusations ?’ she 
continued, appealing to Mr. Eliot. 

“¢ Be forbearing where you seem to 
claim forbearance,’ replied the Christian 
pastor, with earnest solemnity. 

«“«Then have I done none of these 
things—or I have done them through a 
misconception equalling your own. The 
world’s report and my own conviction 
long ago assured me that Lord Forreston 
was a libertine; and as such I ought to 
have shunned his society. Lady Theo- 
dosia, I knew, entertained the worst 
opinion of his morals ; but I guessed not, 
I dreamed not that she had framed her 
judgment from her knowledge of his 
relationship to Florence. And what—I 
beseech you—what can induce you to 
believe that I would so perilously conceal 
my consciousness of that connexion ?— 
what motive can you assign for my wilful 
blindness, or wilful deceit ?” 

«« Your desire to secure at any hazard 
the society of your minion—of your 
lover 

“ Again Lady Willersdale appeared 
startled into firmer self-possession. <I 
will no longer reply to charges so gross, 
so cruel as these;’ said she, again ad- 
dressing Mr. Eliot; ‘ but you, sir, must 
receive my vindication. Lord Willers- 
dale accuses me of guile, of shamelessness, 
such as I trust the worst of women have 
c 
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rarely practised; for my own part, I 
stand before Heaven with a conscience 
pure from even one glancing thought such 
as he has ascribed to me. Mr. Eliot !— 
you are the minister of God—from your 
mouth I have been accustomed to receive 
the assurances of His mercy—from your 
hands the cup of peace—and when the 
grave shall close over my remains, it is 
your voice that will hallow it with a 
promise of immortality. To you, there- 
fore, I may utter my confession without 
the reproach of guile, or suspicion of 
falsehood—for how could I presume to 
deceive my intermediator with Heaven? 
As that Heaven is my witness, I am 
innocent of any thought, or word, or 
deed, injurious to the honor of my hus- 
band. It is against myself only that I 
have sinned—against my better judgment 
—and even there, only so far as my pre- 
sent humiliation may fully atone !’ 

« Lord Willersdale struggled for breath 
in the painful yet welcome revulsion of 
his feelings. He was satisfied, and sank 
upon a chair, screening his tearful coun- 
tenance from observation that he might 
listen; in joyous self-abandonment, to 
Helen’s further communications. 


And yet these volumes have been 
puffed—and by whom? By those, 
doubtless, it will be answered, in whom 
puffing is no sin (being their vocation) 
—by the advertising critics of the 
newspapers, or the auctioneer Aristotles 
of Mr. Longman’s gazette or Mr. Col- 
burn’s magazine—those critical muses, 
of whom the former may be said to be 
upon the town, while the latter (like 
the camp-follower mentioned by Scott) 
may, perhaps, boast of their fidelity to 
a particular company (to wit, Mr. 
Colburn’s own authors)—by all these, 
doubtless, but by whom else? Why, 
by Judex damnatur cum nocens absol- 
vitur, and—risum teneatis?—by the 
Utilitarians ! 

The reader may laugh, and so may 
we ; but so would not, were they wise 
—were they not as mad as Thymetes 
himself—so would not these aristocratic 
scribblers :— 





Ulla putatis 
Dona carere dolis Danaum ? 
and these are Greeks, we can promise 
them, who do not exactly ‘ wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves.’ They are 
clever feilows—these same Utilitarians, 
—very clever fellows ;—notwithstand- 
ing their oracular airs—notwithstand- 
ing they deal in such long words and 
such short sentences, and travel to their 
conclusions by such very royal roads. 
Hf they are not quite the Solons they 


would be taken for, they are, we sus. 
pect, perfectly well able to distinguish 
between a hawk and a handsaw, and 
not exactly to be so easily hoaxed ag 
they would here pretend. Under the 
garb of folly therefore which they have 
assumed, we have been looking for the 
cloven foot; and unless our fancy fools 
us, we almost think we can discern the 
telegraphic glance that passes amongst 
the group—that we can discover their 
sage tongues thrust into their philo- 
sophical cheeks, and detect upou their 
brows the smile which they have so 
carefully chased from their lips, while 
gravely recommending to the public 
attention such pages as these—pages, 
be it remembered, which woul per- 
suade all who have the patience to 
read and the folly to believe them, 
that to be a nobleman is to be, by 
birthright, a fool, and, ex officio, a cox- 
comb or ascoundrel. They have their 
own shrewd reasons doubtless for what 
they are about ; and there is some- 
thing in the tone of their applause that 
rings as hollow as the wooden horse 
itself ; though, doubtless, could we probe 
it, it would be found to be as pregnant, 
and with as friendly a burthen. 


—hac in vestros fabricata est machina muros 
Inspectura domos venturaque desuper urbi, 


For our own parts, we confess that 
our reverence for aristocracy falls short 
of the idolatry requisite to qualify any 
one fora reader of ‘fashionable novels.’ 
We are not sufficiently anxious to 
know ‘how the people in Grosvenor- 
square tie their neckcloths and eat their 
dinners’ to be willing to wade through 
such volumes as Lord Mulgrave’s or 
Mrs. Gore's, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring such valuable information ; but 
as members, however humble, of a 
great and glorious nation, which we 
believe to have been not a little in- 
debted to that institution, we cannot 
allow pages which would almost appear 
to have been penned for the sole pur- 
pose of bringing it into contempt, to 
ae altogether unnoticed ; and weclaim 
rom the justice of the public, before 
they decide upon the character of the 
classes of society here mentioned, to 
examine a little more cautiously into 
the capacity of the witness and the 
character of her evidence. 

In the first place, with respect to the 
literary merit of these volumes, we 
would ask is there any man (whose 
heroism falls short of the standard 
requisite to qualify him for distinction 
at the Old Bailey in the career of an 
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intrepid swearer) who would venture 
to insinuate that anything more utterly 
senseless is, we do not say producible 
in actual existence, but even conceivable 
in a dream? Were we to see men, 
women, or even children (out of the 
nursery) take a dozen wax puppets, 
call one Lord this, another Lady that, 
a third the Hon. Mr. Somebody, and 
a fourth Col. Somebody else, &c. &c.— 
knock their heads together, and call 
that quarrelling—set them all jogging, 
by way of illustrating a dance—and 
find sundry other ingenious pantomimic 
representations of the various incidents 
in real life, which these pages profess 
to depict—were we to see those unfor- 
tunate people whom we have here 
supposed, not content with indulging 
in such an amusement in their private 
chamber (after having carefully drawn 
down the blinds and bolted the door), 
actually insist upon exhibiting this 
intellectual pastime to the public, and 
even have the impudence to demand a 
guinea and a half from each of the 
spectators—were we, we repeat, to 
meet with ‘such a scene as this, in 
even the pages of Gulliver or Scrib- 
lerus, should we believe our own eyes ? 
And yet we would ask, in what respect 
do the authors and readers of such 
books as Mrs. Gore’s differ from the 
actors and spectators of such a drama 
as we have been supposing, except in 
sinking one degree deeper into absur- 
dity ?—for theirs are not even waxen, 
but mere verbal existences? ae 
the very children in the nursery would 
box the ears of any old idiot of a nurse- 
maid who should attempt to palm off 
upon them, under the name of play, 
such barefaced foolery as this. What 
(let us ask) is the source of interest in 
a real novel? Why is it that the 
narrative of Truth itself can never 
excite in us that interest which appears 
inseparable from the historian of Fic- 
tion? Is it not because his appeal 
is constantly addressed to that which 
is common to us all—the human heart ; 
and then, however exalted his subject 
—however varied his language—we 
can still hear him ‘every man in his 
own tongue?’ Is it not because, 
while sympathizing with the imaginary 
joys or sorrows which he presents to 
our notice, we feel that we are hearing 
what we have ourselves experienced, 
or learning of what we are capable ; 
and thus, upon his lips (to borrow the 
sublime language of Madame de Stiel), 
‘the record of the past becomes the 
revelation of the future? Humani 
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nihil a me alienum puto ;—but aré we 
to be interested in a mere sytnbol of 
rank or picture of wealth—in the 
fluctuations of a visionary cabinet or 
the vicissitudes of an imaginary purse ? 
—to be willing to sympathize (at the 
expense of a guinea and a half) with 
the puppet-like actions of a fool or a 
coxcomb, because, forsooth! he is re- 
presented as a Lord or a Squire ? 
‘A Lord and a Squire !’ exclaimed the 
indignant Vicar of Wakefield—‘ two 
shillings for a Lord and a Squire !— 
why, I could have promised you a 
prince and a nabob for half the money!’ 
What would he have said to a guinea 
and a half? Really, making every 
allowance for the alteration of the 
times, we think such a price rather 
higher than we could have been led to 
expect from the relative rise in other 
commodities. 

To afford a fair illustration of Mrs. 
Gore’s style of novels, suppose that we 
—who can boast of having broken 
our harp during the first moons of our 
academic freshmanship, and burnt even 
its very fragments long before we 
escaped from our teens—suppose, we 
say, that we—thongh having now come 
to years of discretion—should, never- 
theless, condescend to genius again for 
five minutes, and present the reader 
with a fiction of our own composition 
—how a Mr. Thos. Williams, foreman 
in a grocer'’s shop (well to pass in the 
world—turning forty shillings a week, 
and himself turned of forty years old), 
is adventurous enough to marry a girl 
of eighteen, by name Sally Smith ;— 
and how he takes his bride to a tea- 
drinking at the house of his sister (a 
nymph of the pavé) ;—and how (as lie 
might have expected, indeed, in such 
company) she there meets with a sad 
scamp, who had near been the ruin of 
her;—and how this aforesaid fellow 
(call him Jackson) gets Mr. Williams 
turned out of his place, and, not con- 
tent with that, sets a big bully at him, 
who blackens his eyes for him ;—and 
how, upon this disaster, Mr. Williams 
takes leave of the town ;—and how— 
‘Shall we go on?—No,’ (as Sterne 
says,) we suspect the reader has had 
enough already. We can forgive him, 
indeed, but it is upon condition that 
when he awakens from the nap to 
which we presume we have consigned 
him, he will take Mrs. Gore’s work, 
and having, with a merciless pen, 
demolished castles—laid waste parks— 
and abrogated titles, substitute for 
them the humbler dwellings, the ple- 
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beian nomenclatures, and the ignoble 
avocations of our homely romance—and 
then honestly ask himself what real 
difference he can discover 


“'Twixt tweedledum and tweediledee,” 


Locke says that it is an affront to 
wit to try it by the rules of reason. 
We may certainly, with a clear con- 
science, concede to Mrs. Gore’s works 
at least a claim to ¢hat attribute of wit. 
In fact, we feel that in subjecting 
the motions of her characters to the 
ordinary canons of criticism, we are 
acting a part as ‘unconstitutional’ as 
those who would propose to hold a 
court-martial upon trainband captains. 


“ What? hang a man for going mad? 
Then farewell, British freedom |” 


Nevertheless, as we have been at the 
trouble of dissecting this work, we shall 
(to use an anatomical phrase) ‘ demon- 
strate’ a little upon its members. We 
shall even (though with many apologies 
to Sir Walter Scott for bringing -_ 
of his children into juxta-position with 
Mrs. Gore's) take the liberty of com- 
paring it with some of the master- 
pieces of art ; on the principle that the 
deformity of any physical dusus na- 
ture could never be so fully illustrated 
as by a comparison with the Belvidere 
Apollo. We intend, then, to exhibit 
not merely Mrs. Gore's incapacity to 
write a novel, but her utter ignorance 
of the very nature of one. Let us 
take her heroine—Miss Dudley, we 
mean—as a specimen. She is beauti- 
ful, of course—a novelist can supply 
that without troubling the fairies. She 
is, of course, also possessed of every 
imaginable sonumelidhenenh—they do 
not cost even the six introductory 
lessons for which any of our newspaper 
‘professofs’ will ‘guarantee’ them. 
She is in love, and has a lover, of 
course, too—(so much ‘of course,’ 
indeed, that Mrs. Gore barely informs 
us of it incidentally, and in our analysis 
we had very nearly forgotten to men- 
tion it at all). Moreover, she has (as 
the man says in the play), ‘like tar- 
water, all the virtues under heaven— 
could anybody take it.’ Now, this is 
precisely Miss Dudley's case. We 
cannot ‘take’ her, notwithstanding 
her innumerable incomparabilities.— 
‘And why not?’ Mrs. Gore may, 
perhaps, ask in her ignorance and 
astonishment. We answer, simply be- 
cause we are required to ‘take’ her 
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upon trust. We have not seen her. 
In the case of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s heroines, we feel that we could 
take the pencil and trace their likeness 
upon the page we are reading. The 
beautiful Miss Dudley may be as like 
one Venus as another, for aught we 
can tell. Were we, in another world, 
to meet with any of Ais characters 
(from Lucy Ashton down to Jeannie 
Deans) we should walk up to them 
as to old acquaintances. Should we 
know the accomplished Miss Dudley 
from ‘accomplished Eve’ herself ? 
The persons whom Sir Walter intro- 
duces to our notice may not be— 
indeed they never are—such absolute 
paragons as Mrs. Gore’s, but—such 
as they are—are they not our own 
familiar friends—and, as such, must 
they not be far more interesting to 
us than all the vague and abstract per- 
fections of the whole host of angel and 
archangel, cherubim and seraphim, all 
put together? As for Miss Dudley, 
she may be highborn and rich—so 
much the better for herself; she may 
be accomplished—de mieux en mieux, 
as Lord Forreston would say, but what 
affair of ours is it? On the other 
hand, she may be poor (and, for aught 
we care, she may go to the poorhouse) ; 
she may be ‘crazed with care or crossed 
in hopeless love.’ 


“ Then let the stricken deer go weep ;” 


what can we be expected to care about 
the matter? She has never made us her 
confidants. We have never seen the 
lovers meet—we have never been 
allowed to listen at the keyhole; even 
the mysteries of the post-office have 
been kept sacred from us. We sym- 
pathize with Sir Walter Scott's charac- 
ters, because, long before any demands 
are made upon us for our sympathy, 
they have become such intimate friends 
that we are no longer able to withhold 
it ; but can we be expected to care a 
straw for the joys or sorrows of per- 
sonages whose very existence is to us 
a mere on dit? Now, we are not 
at present quarrelling with Mrs. Gore 
for not being equal to the creation of 
a real character. To expect anything 
of the sort from her would be to come 
within one degree of her own stupidity ; 
but she has not even attempted it. It 
is, perhaps, well that she has not ; 
because, being a mere bore, she could 
only, like all other bores, have become 
still more insufferable from her more 
strenuous efforts to be interesting. — 
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For Aer to have attempted it, would 
have been insanity ; but for any one 
to have not attempted it, and yet to 
have attempted to write a novel, is— 
we really know not what word to make 
use of, but imagine that ‘fatuity’ 
approaches nearer to our meaning than 
any other. We have adduced this 
instance, therefore, to prove—not(what 
is sufficiently self-evident) that Mrs. 
Gore is unequal to the task of writing 
a novel, but—that she must be utterly 
incapable of understanding one. 

But this is only one instance, out of 
three volumes’ full. We shall select 
one more, and we select it upon the 
same principle as the last—because, 
being illustrative of an ordinary fault 
of all pseudo novelists, we shall be 
able to make a general application 
of it. We have, in the last case, seen 
that Mrs. Gore’s heroine (if we are to 
consider her as such) was a failure, 
owing to our knowing nothing about 
her. In the present we shall find a 
similar result, from our being told too 
much. We know not, indeed, whether 
to consider him the hero or not; but 
we presume that Lord Forreston was 
intended by Mrs. Gore for one of her 
extraordinary characters. Whatever 
he was intended for, however, we 
will tell her what he appears to be 
—a lazy, empty-headed, insignificant 
pion who has attained the age of 
forty and the listlessness of fifty, with- 
out having acquired the sense of thirty 
or laid aside the conceit of twenty.— 
But he appears nothing worse. Now, 
in a novel, as in real life, we of course 
judge of the characters by what we 
see them do or hear them say. Retro- 
spective evidence, indeed, (though 
always received with caution, if not 
with absolute distrust) may be allowed 
for the purpose of throwing light on 
what is passing upon the stage; but 
what novelist, who knows what he is 
about, would ever think of investing 
it with an interest independent of that 
of the main story? and who (except 
Mrs. Gore, or somebody like her) ever 
dreamt of huddling up into an episode 
of a chapter or so, more incidents than 
would form plots for a dozen of her 
novels, apparently for the mere pur- 
pose of rendering all that she had told 
us before unintelligible, and everything 
that she intended to tell us afterwards 
incredible ? Here we have a character, 
such as we have above described, 
suddenly denounced to us as the per- 
petrator of a rape some eighteen years 
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before. Now—supposing us to be 
able (at the word of command) imme- 
diately to believe a circumstance so 
completely at variance with all our 
previous conceptions of him—when 
we meet with this too ardent lover 
afterwards playing the suitor to a 
young lady whom we suspected about 
to turn out to be his own daughter, 
we of course put ourselves in ‘a con- 
catenation accordingly,’ and began to 
pack up for a journey across the 
Tweed ; having before our eyes the 
fear of a catastrophe whose delicate 
embarrassment would require, and, 
perhaps, baffle the most powerful 
casuistry of even the law of Scot- 
land. Mrs. Gore, however, discreetly 
considering that CEdipus himself (even 
had he had the advantage of being a 
Scottish lawyer) might have found the 
enigma of bis own family relations 
somewhat difficult of solution, settles 
the dilemma at once by informing us 
that Florence Dudley was too pure, 
tov innocent, for Lord Forreston to 
attempt her seduction. Yet one short 
year ago we have seen this considerate 
gentleman endeavouring to corrupt a 
bride, (upon whose destruction, indeed, 
he is represented as, after the lapse of 
that year, still remorselessly bent) ; 
and—as if for fear lest our too merciful 
judgment should be willing to give 
credit to this solitary trait of redeeming 
nature in so ruthless a profligate—we 
are given to understand that at the 
early age of twenty—when his heart 
might have been presumed to be not yet 
quite withered, and his conscience not 
already altogether seared—he had signa- 
lised himself by—not, indeed, the se- 
duction, but the rape, of a victim who 
appears to have been innocent enough 
and pure enough, too, for aught that 
we can see, She is, at least, repre- 
sented so, at the commencement of the 
affair, and we must certainly infer as 
much from the voie de fait in which 
it terminates. And here, by the mouth 
of the same witness, the same culprit— 
casehardened by a twenty years’ ap- 
prenticeship to licentiousness—is re- 
presented as hanging back from the 
pursuit of a fresh victim, for the very 
cause which, of all others, would have 
given zest to the chace in the estima- 
tion of any libertine ; but how much 
more so in the case of such a libertine 
as Lord Forreston. The libertinism, 
which even in youth must have had its 
source in a mere brutal instinct, unre- 
deemed by one ray of sentiment, oy 
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one spark of feeling, could scarcely 
be supposed to have been purified by 
the unscrupulous indulgence of the in- 
tervening twenty years ; but, from the 
languid and lazy effeminacy in which 
Lord Forreston is represented as im- 
mersed, would more naturally be ima- 
gined to have drivelled downeven from 
a mere intemperance of the blood into 
that listless wantonness which is at 
once the curse and the crime of a hope- 
less depravity of the heart, What are 
we to think of this evidence? Now, 
the full absurdity of such novels as 
Mrs. Gore’s does not strike one at first 
sight. The mind carries away, res- 
pecting each of her puppet personages, 
merely a recollection of certain titles, 
family names, estates, &c. Anything 
of character which she may intend to 
impress upon them is of too vague and 
shadowy a cast to excite any definite 
idea of the standard to which we are 
to refer the various actions ascribed to 
them ; and consequently the incongrui- 
ties of the incidents, however gross, are 
less striking than they would have been 
had she had it in her power to be more 
graphic. But, we say again, supposing 


that Mrs. Gore had been able to infuse 
a sufficient degree of vraisemblance 
into either of her conflicting portraits 


of Lord Forreston to enable us to form 
any notion of him, could we identily 
him with both ? And (to come back 
to our former position) is not this 
senseless jumble sufficient to prove, not 
merely that Mrs. Gore is destitute of 
the qualifications for a novelist ; but 
that, even had she possessed them, 
she would not have known how to 
employ them ? 

But we have one or two additional 
remarks to make uponthis affair to which 
we have alluded. In the first place— 
though it may perhaps be considered silly 
—we confess we are squeamish enough 
to consider the introduction of such a re- 
volting incident into the work of a wo- 
man a circumstance not very creditable 
to her éaste, to say the very least of it. 
But let that pass. We are not allowing 
her sex as a mitigation, so it must not 
not be brought up as an aggravation 
of her faults. But looking at the cir- 
eumstance simply in the light of an 
abstract incident in a novel, we must 
say that we think it altogether unwar- 
rantable, as being utterly out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the picture, The 
quarrel of the lovers, indeed, itself is 
perhaps rather a silly sort of an affair ; 
but let that pass too. Though, on the 
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part of the numerous adherents of the 
Transcendental philosophy, we feel 
bound to protest en passant against 
the inference which Mrs. Gore would 
seem to inculcate here, that every dis- 
ciple of Kant must necessarily be a 
born fool; we cheerfully grant that 
the philosophical megrims which we 
fear would be likely to prove its sole 
product in a brain of such texture as 
Mr. Edwards’, may well be imagined to 
have impressed any young lady with 
that notion in his particular case ; and 
on the lover's side again, it must be 
admitted that no man likes to be 
laughed at, particularly if he chance 
to be a fool. But granting all this, we 
still maintain, that in the catastrophe 
Mrs. Gore carries matters a little too 
far. To die an old bachelor is, surely, 
a hard doom, even for a Kantist; but 
really, to condemn a young lady to the 
fate of Lucretia, merely for not being 
up to the vagaries of our transcendentally 
crazy swain is, we think, going a little 
farther than should be permitted to 
the wildest stretch of even poetical 
justice. 

But our chief reason for alluding to 
this incident is, that we wish to point 
it out as an instance of a fault to which 
scribblers of Mrs. Gore’s class are par- 
ticularly prone—we mean an endeavour 
to swindle us ‘out of our sympathy by 
presenting us with an incident intrin- 
sically horrible, instead of earning it 
honestly by the exertion of their own 
powers upon such as are natural and 
of every-day occurrence ; which alone 
form the legitimate ground-work of 
fiction. These contraband efforts are 
invariably unsuccessful. In the pre- 
sent case, for instance, we have seen 
how an oceurrence, which in the bare 
dry statement of a newspaper would 
be horrible enough, under Mrs. Gore's 
management (with her ludicrous shifts 
to save the armorial bearings of the 
child from blemish amidst events 
whieh broke the heart of one parent, 
and ought to have cost the life of the 
other) becomes—such is the power of 
weakness—absolutely ridiculous, But 
Mrs. Gore’s failure does not result 
merely from her imbecile execution 
of her scheme ; it is inherent in 
its very nature. And a similar fate 
must invariably await all who expect 
their subject to achieve for them that 
iuterest which it is deir business to 
earn for it, As well might Atlas have 
clung to the globe upon his shoulders 
for support. Nothing is so dangerous 
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for a scrivbler to dabble with, as a dish 
of hell broth. From the ridiculous to 
the sublime—from the raw head and 
bloody bones of the nursery, for in- 
stance, to the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth—there is, perhaps, only one 
step ; but that step is on enchanted 
ground, where none but the initiated 
are privileged to pass. It is, if we may 
so express it, the step from darkness 
into light ; which presents at once to 
our eyes, those terrors which we could 
laugh at while addressed merely to our 
ears ; and teaches us to tremble because 
we believe. Thus, to exemplify our 
meaning by selecting an extreme case : 
were such an author as Sir Walter 
Scott even to represent one of his cha- 
racters as working a miracle, we might, 
perhaps, be conteut to wonder; be- 
cause, were he to describe it, or (in 
other words) wese we to see it, how 
could we choose but wonder? But, 
let the same incident come before us 
merely upon hearsay ; and that hearsay 
also be such as we have previously 
begun to consider us rather of a cock- 
and-bull cast ; and, truly, we shall 
wonder only at the impudence of those 
who would attempt to play off such a 
barefaced hoax upon us; and tossing 
their volumes aside with a yawn, 
roundly giving them to understand 
while we are stretching ourselves, that 
we would not believe them, even (to 
add an Irish intensitive) ‘ had we no- 
thing else to do.’ 

It is not, however, in appeals ad- 
dressed to our imaginations that the 
full imprudence of exaggeration is 
manifested. The imagination is a fluc- 
tuating sort of faculty, varying in its 
excitability according to the variation 
of persons, periods, and circumstances ; 
but our feelings are umerring, even 
when our fancy may be hoaxed ; and 
he who would attempt to move the 
heart, has to deal, not with a blindl 
obedient slave, prepared to seman 
beneath the rod of any one who may 
be disposed to play the tyrant; but 
with a eaptious and refractory vassal 
which, while it can with difficulty be 
brought under even the legitimate do- 
minion of the mightiest masters, is pre- 
pared not merely to disown, but to 
resent with proportionate indignation 
the impotent attempts of any intruding 
impostor to counterfeit their authority. 
The very weight of the weapon by 
which the usurper trusts to enforce his 
sway, will serve only to expose his 
own imbecility ; and the tale with whose 
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horrors he expected to freeze the blood 
or harrow up the soul, will teach him 
in the hour of trial that he has been 
tampering with a perilous and mysteri- 
ous talisman, which, at the touch of the 
wizard himself, indeed, can wake the 
very dead, but in the unskilful hands 
of his presumptuous satellite, has power 
only to paralyze their grasp. 

We do not, however, in general, find 
that it is the great masters of the art 
who are peculiarly prone to deal in 
the delineations of exaggerated charac- 
ter: and for obvious reasons, Such 
an author (eorfident in the true al- 
chemy of genius) may select his mate- 
rials at random; well knowing that 
beneath his touch, though the adamant 
will mould like wax, yet even the 
potter’s clay must turn to gold, Ex- 
travagance, as we have mentioned 
above, is the natural resour¢e of innate 
feebleness ; which finding itself unable 
to present us with a vigorous portrait 
of human nature, in either its beauty 
or its deformity, attempts to supply 
the one by a milk-and-water parody 
on an angel, and the other by a slip- 
slop caricature of a fiend. They 
endeavour to brighten their good cha- 
racters to a degree which would dazzle 
us into an absolute blindness; and to 
darken their bad ones into an utter 
blackness, which, as it would render 
every feature indistinguishable, must 
consequently leave the whole portrait 
a mere blank in our imagination. The 
study of such novelists as Mrs. Gore 
again, discloses a fresh species to our 
view; whoare not content with collecting 
for the same picture those tints whose 
gaudy and marked character, instead 
of being (as they suppose) in themselves 
sufficient to secure suecess, would im 
themselves be enough to defy even the 
hand of a master to blend or break 
them up; but (to mend the matter) 
they imagine the picture to be painted, 
when in fact the colours are but laid 
upon the pallet ;—and thus present us 
with a patchwork jumble, compared to 
which the motley of an ordinary fool 
would be sobriety itself. 

If there be one thing’ more ludicrous 
than another about Mrs. Gore, it is 
the grave candour with which slié 
magnanimously admits,—not indeed het 
own failure, but that her plebeian rivals 
have been unsuccessful in their attempts 
at this species of novel-manvufacture. 
Will it be believed, however, on our 
report alone, that she has the im- 
pudence to enumerate Richardson 
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amongst these disappointed adventur- 
ers? We will not run the risk ; so we 
shall extract the passage : 


«Qh, as toan English modern novel, 
with its my Lord Dukes, and Sir Harrys, 
and caricatures of the beau monde, I hold 
its vulgarity and bad taste as secondary 
only to that of the columns of your news- 
papers after a drawing-room ;—which 
announce to admiring Europe, that Lady 
Alberville wore a train of Pomona 
green; and that some old withered 
Marchioness, who has been morally de- 
funct these twenty years, arose from the 
catacombs in the identical robe of crimson 
velvet which ought to have been cover- 
ing her coffin.’ 

**¢ We have perhaps had more than 
enough of fashionable novels,’ replied 
Lord Willersdale: ‘but as the amber 
which serves to preserve the ephemeral 
modes and caprices of the passing day, 

they have their value. They will prove 
to a following generation what the 
comedies of Congreve, and Cibber, 
and Farquhar, have proved to ourselves, 
It is from the ashes of our long ex- 
tinguished high-life comedy, that this 
swarm of triflers has arisen; but it was 
the bent of public taste which originally 
called it into existence.’ 

«“ ¢ The worst fault of such productions,’ 
observed the bland and smiling Mr. Vy- 
vyan, ‘is the distortion of their portrai- 
ture: the writers or painters generally 
move in so base a sphere, that their up- 
turned and wondering eyes necessarily 
disfigure the objects of their art. Were 
it not for Lady Mary Wortley’s contem- 
porary letters, we should accept Richard- 
son’s Lovelace as the beau idéal of the 
fine gentleman of his day; whereas we 
learn that the whole M. family were re- 
garded at the time asa vulgar outrage 
upon fashionable life. And lately, the 
Memoirs of Richelieu, and others of the 
court of Louis XV. have assured us that 
the heroes of Marmontel, airy and graceful 
as they are, have not the slightest affinity 
with the originals they were intended to 
delineate.’ 

««¢ That Richardson from his shop, and 
Marmontel from his mansarde, may have 
viewed the world of fashion in a dispro- 

ortionate light, I can well conceive. 
But ours is the age of aristocratic litera- 
ture ; and such novels as Tremaine, Gran- 
by, Pelham—’ 

«“¢ Tremaine !—that moralizing 
veller |’ interrupted Lady Isabella. 

«¢ A driveller of aqua fortis !’ replied 
Lord Willersdale. 

««¢ And Pelham !—with its sparkling 
conceits, that blind one, as though the 
pages were dried with diamond dust !’ 

«“* You did not conclude your obser- 


dri- 
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vation,’ said Mr. Edwards to Lord Wijl- 
lersdale, perceiving that Florence had 
been an attentive listener. 

« ¢ Such novels, and many others, form 
a mere reflexion of the scenes hourly 
passing around their writers; and are a 
valuable addition to our lighter literature. 
Were the author of Anastasius to favor 
us with a modern novel, for instance—its 
truth would necessarily equal its miracu- 
lous graphic force, A novel of fashion- 
able life does not pre-suppose a tissue of 
puerile vulgarity.’ ” 


Is this endurable? ‘ Richardson in 
his shop! truly! Does Mrs. Gore 
then really imagine that, when to a 
reader who had previously been 
patiently toiling through her pages, 
she has the imprudence to mention 
such a name as_ Richardson—and 
when at that sound (swearing that flesh 
and blood can endure it no longer) he 
springs from his task like the ghost at 
the cock crow ;—doesshe really imagine 
that at such a moment it is the ‘ shop’ 
which occurs to his mind as the prin- 
cipal distinction between Samuel Rich- 
ardson and the Honorable Mrs. Gore ? 
But would the reader have ever guessed 
which of Richardson's characters was 
to be selected as Mrs. Gore’s especial 
victim? The starched Sir Charles— 
the enthusiastic Clementina—the tame 
Miss Byron—or the paragon Clarissa 
—any—all of them—but Lovelace. 
—Yet it is Lovelace himself—Love- 
lace—a portrait which by the bye, 
while it has been the object of 
incessant imitation, has never been 
even approached by any author of 
an age or any country—Lovelace is 
the character which is here attainted ;— 
degraded from the dignity of ‘the fine 
gentleman of his day,-—and remorse- 
lessly pelted by the ignominious mis- 
siles of such scribblers as Mrs. Gore— 
of all the scribblers that ever adorned 
— for Princes’ mixture, or 
penned inscriptions for a cheese cake ! 

“ The eye that seeketh for instruction why look- 
eth it into the palaces of princes 

To behold how they have yielded to the ravages 
of time? 

The spider is chamberlain at the door of Khosrou, 

The ow] hath sung her watch-song on the towers 
of Afraisab !”’ 


Begging pardon for this involuntary 
rhapsody, all we mean to say is, that if 
Hafez had lived in our own day, we could 
have supplied him with a more striking 
illustration of the vanity of all things 
under the sun, than even the moulder- 
ing turrets of the proud Parvhis. Alas! 
poor Lovelace! with his inimitable 
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race—his inexhaustible wit—his bril- 

fant wickedness— whose fascinating 
lustre turns the laugh against wisdom and 
puts virtue herself out of countenance : 
«To this complexion must he come at last ?”” 
Can he no longer even ‘be accepted 
as the fine gentleman of his day?” 
Is it then so absolutely requisite to 
be a bore ?—so utterly indispensable 
to be a fool? ‘Surely,’ murmured 
we, while repining at this ruthless 
sentence; and weeping indignantly 
over the fragments of the now broken 
and dishonoured altar, before which 
our youthful imaginations had so often 
done homage :—‘surely,’ said we in 
the bitterness of our hearts, ‘his 
abandoned profligacy, at least, might 
have aunk for his brilliancy :-~—that 
gallant escapade which Lord Forreston 
deigned to imitate, might have saved 
even his wit from damnation ; and the 
broken heart of Clarissa might have 
eovered a multitude of accomplish- 
ments.’ 


‘Well! at least,’ continued we, 


‘minus est cum aliis versari quam tui 
meminisse ;’ and, indeed, on the calmest 
consideration, we think we may, for our 
consolation, undertake to ensure him 
against ever being mistaken for any 
of the ‘fine gentlemen’ manufactured in 


Mrs. Gore’s shop (or boudoir, if she 
like the name — His character 
is one which we would still hope is not 
tobe damned by—we will not say the 
sneers, (for that would be saying little) 
but even the imiéation of even Mrs. Gore. 

In the same passage which gave rise 
to this melancholy apotheosis, Mrs. 
Gore (as if to prove her sway over the 
risible as well as the lachrymatory 
organs) coolly informs us that her 
novels are the legitimate successors of 
the plays of Congreve, Farquhar, and 
the other high-life dramatists of the last 
age. We honestly confess, that our 
judicial gravity was altogether upset 
by this extraordinary case of affiliation. 
“The gallant Plume,” exclaimed we, 
“ has indeed ‘ got a recruit that he little 
thinks of” Could he but rise from the 
dead and behold the bantling laid to 
his charge by Mrs. Gore! Would 
even ‘the noble sergeant Kite’ be as 
ready as upon former occasions to ac- 
cept the vicarious honours of pater- 
nity?” But seriously, we cannot tamely 
connive at the violence here perpetrated 
upon the memory of the dead by the 
dom of Mrs. Gore. We know not 
indeed whether the Jaw of Scotland 
may contain any clauses which would 
legitimate the descent of these choice 
godsends, or authenticate the pedi- 
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gree assigned to them by their mo- 
ther. Perhaps we are to understand 
the manifesto put forth in their favour 
by the corporation of the ‘blue and 
yellow’ as the fiat of the national Justi- 
nian to that effect; yet although it has 
been confirmed by the confederate au- 
thorities of the Westminster tribunal, we 
shall take leave in the present instance 
to unfurl our foolscap in defiance of them 
all; and however unequal the combat 
may be, we can only say that we are pre- 
pared to splinter our quills, and drain 
the last drop of our ink in maintaining 
@ Voutrance against all comers, the im- 
maculacy of either Congreve or Farqu- 
har qguoad any offspring with which 
Mrs. Gore’s muse has as yet pre- 
sented the public. 

Before closing our remarks upon 
these volumes we must say a word or 
two respecting their moral. We con- 
fess, indeed, that in a general way 
(whatever mischief we may ascribe to 
the works which have a tendency to 
inflame the imagination or pollute the 
taste) we are much inclined to acquiesce 
in Johnson’s ridicule of the notion that 
the mere logical, technical, professional 
(if we may so call it) moral, of a story, 
however perverted, could ever exercise 
any influence upon the mental consti- 
tution of the reader ; and we may well 
add, that he must be indeed a simple- 
ton who can imagine that Mrs. Gore’s 
works could have any effect, good or 
bad, upon any thing except the pa- 
tience ; but for all this, when we meet 
in the works of a woman such incidents 
as these; when we have a married 
lady of twenty coolly represented as 
alunvaien to persuade a girl of six- 
teen to break through the faith of a 
disinterested attachment, in order to 
marry her to a hardened libertine of 
forty ; concerning whom, with the ex- 
ception of his being a lord, her friend 
knows nothing at all; while she her- 
self only knows that he had attempted 
(and very nearly succeeded in his at- 
tempt) to seduce herself almost during 
the very honey-moon :—when we find 
her represented as doing all this with so 
very slight a consciousness of the moral 
turpitude evinced by such a heartless 
and abandoned scheme of villainy, 
we cannot let the circumstance pass 
without remarking that it is as dis- 
graceful to the sex and rank to which 
Mrs. Gore belongs, as her literary ab- 
surdities are to the literary occupation 
into which she has so lupeedentl and 
ludicrously endeavoured to intrude. 

We would not, of course, be under- 
stood to intend by these remarks any 
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accept the difference asa foorties cha- 


personal reflection upon Mrs. Gore ; 
and indeed, in a general! way, we should 
probably do great injustice to most 
scribblers, in judging of them from the 
data afforded by their own mouths, 
No man would wish his portrait to be 
taken during a fit of intoxication ; 
but there is no intoxication like that 
of conceit. No person with intellects 
so very limited as those of Mrs. Gore, 
could possibly give the reins to his 
imagination, without at the same time 
making an egregious fool of himself’; 
and we question whether playing the 
fool be so innocent or safe a pastime 
as is generally imagined. ‘The lips 
of the fool, says the royal _ 
‘are the snare of his soul.’ istory 
is only too pregnant with the pride- 
born infamies of those, who in an 
humbler and soberer frame of mind, 
would doubtless have exclaimed with 
Hazuel of old, ‘ Is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing? The 
satire of Cervantes, indeed, was content 
to give a ludicrous termination to the 
government of Barrataria ; but a wiser 
and a mightier than Cervantes—the 
great apostle of the human heart him- 
self—with his unfailing inspiration, has 
dived deeper into the mystery ; and in- 
formed us that the farces and ‘ fantastic 
tricks’ enacted before ‘high heaven,’ 
by the weak and vain, who bave usurped 
‘authority,’ for which they were un- 
fitted are such, 


* —— as make the angels weep.’ 


At all events we know nothing about 
Mrs. Gore. We never heard of her 
or met with her, except in the arena of 
letters, and as (from the experience of 
eur first nreeting) we desire nothing 
more cordially than that we may never 
meet again, in all that we have said, 
we have merely been endeavouring 
to render that wish reciproeal. 

We have above alluded to the offen- 
sive tone of superiority assumed by Mrs. 
Gore, with respect to the plebeian fry 
who had till lately been the most dis- 
tinguished chroniclers of ‘high life. 
Now, we—who, after a most careful 
and arduous inspection of the whole 
drove of these assembled asses, have 
not been able to discern any one pecu- 
liar attribute in the aristoeratic part of 
the herd, which could entitle them to 
bray their brethren out of the field— 
should be most happy to learn upon 
whut it is that they pique themselves. 
Mrs. Gore’s plot (as we have seen) 
certainly differs a little from the ordi- 
nary routine; but does she mean us to 


racteristic of her own ran Are we 
to understand that Lord Forreston is to 
be taken as a representative of ‘overs 
d-la-mode,’ or that rapes are of more or- 
dinary occurrence in patrician than ple. 
beian society? We scarcely imagine 
that she would answer in the affirma- 
tive; and we will venture to add that 
if her superiority do not consist in the 
narrative, still less does it appear in the 
descriptive department of her novels, 
In this (which is chiefly confined to the 
domestic arrangements) she and her 
fellow patricians are (as might, indeed, 
have been expected) infinitely surpassed 
by the ‘lackey school.’ Of Mr. D’ Israeli 
(who is, we understand, the author of 
Vivian Grey, The Young Duke, &c.) 
we feel bound to state, in particular, 
that the quantity of culinary and cel- 
larly lore, which he imparts to us is 
truly valuable ; and if he be not, or 
have not in his time been a gentleman’s 
servant, we can only say that he well 
deserves to be one. It is, however, 
we suspect, in the dialogue that Mrs. 
Gore and her class would expect us 
to look for the distinctive mark of the 
genus ; and we grant that there is a 
marked difference; but we maintain at 
the same time that this difference is far 
from being in their favour ; and that, 
of all the fooleries that have been issued 
from the press, under the pretence of 
“ pictures of high life,” about the most 
ludicrous failures are those of Lord 
Mulgrave and Mrs. Gore. This isa 
bold assertion doubtless; and we expect. 
no less than that out of the hun« 
dred readers, who may perhaps have 
travelled with us thus far on our cru- 
sade against these honorable and right 
honorable swindlers, ninety-nine will 
hurry back in dismay from the despe- 
rate position we have here announced 
our intention of maintaining. No mat- 
ter! For the hundredth reader (if there 
can be found even one intrepid enough 
to accompany us in our forlorn hope) 
we will fearlessly undertake to make it 
good. Any one, indeed, who has the 
spirit to look the robbers in the face, 
will find that it is ‘a plain tale’ 
enough, that ‘shall put them down 
When the ‘apothecary’s apprentice’ 
or the ‘ dissenting minister’ abandons 
the music of the pestal and mortar, or of 
the ‘drum ecclesiastic’ for the lascivious 
ambling of the fashionable jute ; he is 
contented, indeed, to stuff his volumes 
with phantoms full of titles and family 
names ; and if he furnish them with a 
table well spread with French cookery 
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and French wines, he imagines that he 
has pretty nearly porenee his part. 
Mrs. Gore and Lord Mulgrave, to 
whom such matters are affairs uf more 
familiar occurrence, have just sense 
enough to see that such materials are 
scarcely sufficient for the construction 
of a novel; and this feeble glimmer is 
just. enough—in Miltonic phrase—to 
render their “darkness visible.” As 
to the dialogue (from which, of course, 
we receive our principle impression of 
the novel) their plebeian rivals, shooting 
entirely in the dark, are content to 
make their patricians talk as ordinary 
people talk when they have nothing 
particular to talk about; and in so 
doing, come infinitely nearer the mark 
than they themselves who, by constantly 
endeavouring to supply us with wit, and 
therefore constantly leading us to ex- 
pect it, when it is often not wanted 
(and always not to be had)—not only 
render their personages immeasurably 
more insufferable than mere stupidity 
could make them; but inthus elaborately 
failing to turn them into wits, end only 
in making them all talk upon every 
subject, as none but fools ever talk 
upon any subject at all. We repeat 
it, that this incessant straining after 
point gives a tone to the dialogue which 
may be characteristic of the luminaries 
of a village genius club, or a cockney 
debating society, but is perhaps more 
than any thing else that could have 
been devised, the very antipodes to 
any thing tbat might be expected from 
people of the world. The reason of 
this is, not that people of rank have 
less wit than other people, but they 
have (generally speaking) less affecta- 
tion; and therefore their conversation 
(though it may not have the wit, which 
Mrs. Gore and Lord Mulgrave do not 
indeed, but whieh they so fain would 
bestow upon it,) is perfectly free from 
the laborious climaxes and book-like 
formality with whieh they are only too 
successful in investing it. This being 
an assertion of a matter of fact, is not 
(of course) to be settled by argument. 
We can only say that we appeal fear- 
lessly to any one who has had an oppor- 
tunity of judging. We would appeal 
even to Lord Mulgrave or Mrs. Gore 
thus far—whether they do not think 
that in their own circles such characters 
as theirs would be considered extraor- 
dinarily clever? We may differ from 
them upon that point, but we willingly 
grant that there is no circle where 
they would not be considered as extraor- 
dinarily anwious to be thought so; and 
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while we feel constrained to point out 
the utter failure of their attempts, we 
must remark that the insipidity of the 
dialogue in these works, places the 
impotence of the authors in the strong 
est light possible; and in general must 
always be looked upon as the very last 
proof ofincapacity in a writer of fiction ; 
for he who cannot make the cards tell 
brilliantly when he has the manage- 
ment of every hand at table, must, in- 
deed, be an impracticable player. 


It is, however, only justice to state, 
that there are, after all, some points of 
difference between the ‘lackey school” 
and their rivals of the drawing-room. 
The former, for instance, are evidently 
better versed in the mysteries of the 
cellar, and, indeed, seldom rise higher 
than those of theservants’ hall ; while the 
former are unquestionably more at home 
in the herald’s office, and never stoop 
lower than the steward’s room. But 
we are not half so sure as they them- 
selves appear to be that they have 
the advantage in this respect. Vision 
against vision—we will maintain the 
ghost of a bottle of claret (so that it do 
not come in the shape of the blue devils) 
to be as pleasant a phantom as any 
aerial castle ever built by Queen Mab. 
Sillery or Madeira we would back 
against an imaginary marquisate or an 
unpatented dukedom ; and we consider 
even Cognac or Dantzig to be spirits 
as well worth ‘calling from the vasty 
deep,’ as those of any whose names 
are to be found upon the scroll of the 
Utopian Doomsday. But really if our 
conjurers will not whistle for them ex- 
cept to the tune of a guinea and a half, 
what can we say but (as Dr. Franklin 
said upon a former occasion) that the 
whistle is somewhat of the dearest ? 


The remarks which we bave to make 
upon Mr. Lister's novels, we have 
purposely postponed until we had done 
with Lord Malgrave and Mrs. Gore; 
as we certuinly could not think of con- 
founding him with the authors of such 
trash as we have hitherto been con- 
sidering. He appears amongst the rest 
of his class as the stork did amongst 
the eranes ; and though, like the coun- 
tryman in the fable, we feel compelled 
to doom him aecording to his company, 
it is but fair to allow him the honor 
of a separate execution. No one can 


look into his works without at once 
perceiving that he is a man of sound 
sense and acute discrimination; but 
as the most accurate scrutiny will fail 
to discover any thing else in them, the 
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only sensation they excite at last is 
that of extreme astonishment how such 
aman ever came to take it into his 
head to turn novelist. The only leaves, 
in fact, worth cutting in his novels are 
those filled with the reasonings and 
reflections, which in all other works of 
the same description we are accustomed 
to skip ; and the story which he intends 
for the vehicle is the only nauseous 
art of the draught. He has talents, in 
act, which, though they never can 
acquire him any other distinction than 
that of an oddity in the singularly in- 
appropriate department he has se- 
lected for their display, might ensure 
him distinguished success in many 
others. An oddity, however, he un- 
doubtedly is, amongst the ‘fashionable 
novelists,’ as the analysis we are about 
to present of the work of his which we 
last read will sufficiently evince. 

Mr. Lister, it appears, (we undertake 
not to account for the circumstance) in 
drawing the portrait of a nobleman, 
does not think it sufficient to describe 
him as a coxcomb, nor even necessary to 
represent him as a fool. Lord Arling- 
ton, therefore, although the hero of a 
fashionable novel is—will it be believ- 
ed?—a man of honor, sense, spirit, 
feeling, and accomplishment ; a perfect 
gentleman, in short, in every respect. 
He falls in love with a young " ' 
who is represented as extremely A 
and unaffected, notwithstanding her 
labouring under the ‘original sin’ of 
noble birth. The noble Earl also, her 
father, though doubtless every inch an 
Earl, is yet for all that a gentleman ; 
and the countess her mother, in despite 
of her coronet, appears to be ladylike 
and high-minded enough to be qualified 
—bold as the assertion may seem—to 
grace the board and boast the name of 
any Mrs. Tomkins or Jenkins in the 
land. We have said enough to show 
that Mr. Lister’s innovations upon the 
established routine of his clique, are 
such as evince a.spirit of boundless 
daring and fearless eccentricity. But 
(as if by that fatal law of our fallen 
nature which has proverbially con- 
nected genius with insanity) it appears 
to have been destined from the days 
of Cassandra downwards, that the 
choicest gifts of “the God of Light 
and Life” should be clogged with a 
reservation sufficient to render them 
utterly valueless. Even so, we grieve 
to say, after all the pains which Mr. 
Lister’s imagination must have en- 
dured in giving birth to such monstrous 
productions as noblemen. of sense, and 





countesses of honor, they are all vir- 
tually thrown away ; being introduced 
upon the stage apparently forno earthly 
purpose but to play the fool. Lord 
Arlington,as we have mentioned above, 
is represented as in love with a young 
lady every way suited to him; and, in- 
deed, if we can believe all that we are 
told respecting the class she belongs 
to, every way unsuited to every other 
member of it. We were, therefore, 
specially anxious for the marriage, but 
we knew of old that ‘the course of 
true love never does run smooth; 
probably alas! because it is only to be 
met with in the realms of the poet and 
the novelist, whose trade it would soon 
-_ were it to doso. But though 
thus prepared to find the stream a little 
troubled, certainly in ‘all that ever 
we did hear, never did we hear of it 
being ruffled after such a fashion as this, 
The earl and countess being rather 
poor, are afraid of its being thought 
that they want to ‘catch’ Lord Ar- 
lington, and therefore caution their 
daughter to behave coldly towards him. 
He, on observing this demeanour, is 
naturally surprised and becomes more 
distant in his own manner ; while a cer- 
tain Sir Gerald Denbigh—a sort of an 
abstract mischief maker—steps in, and, 
apparently for no earthly purpose, tells 
a whole budget of lies to widen the 
breach between the lovers, of whom 
the one is represented as his friend, 
and the other certainly not as his 
enemy. Thus, in short, without the 
shadow of a quarrel—without the sha- 
dow of a reason for one—both parties 
continue gradually backing out of the 
attachment, until the whole affair is 
broken off, and terminates in a manner 
which reminds us of a farce we have 
somewhere seen, where a couple of 
bashful lovers being left by their guar- 
dians to make acquaintance with each 
other, continue to retreat reciprocally ; 
until at length the lady, on summon- 
ing courage sufficient to raise her eyes, 
as she is about to bid the gentleman 
good morning, discovers that he has 
anticipated her intention and already 
— the room. This said Sir G. 

enbigh, actuated by a similarly in- 
scrutable purpose, endeavours to marry 
Lord Arlington to Miss Julia Saville, 
who also favours his intention froma 
more intelligible, and we fear, more 
ordinary view. In plain English, she 
intends to marry Lord Arlington for 
the benefit of a certain Mr. Beauchamp, 
her lover. Lord Arlington falls into 
the snare, and would have been caught 
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but for a fortunate misfortune. This 
leads us to the detail of an under-plot 
of Raempresetvle absurdity. The ate 
Lord Arlington having been killed 
accidentally by a Mr. Holcroft, who 
had been out shooting with him, in 
consequence of Mr. H.’s reluctance to 
confess, a person of inferior rank had 
been so far involved in suspicion as to 
be obliged to retreat to America. This 
scapegoat suddenly re-appears in Lon- 
don during the period of Lord Arling- 
ton’s suit to Miss Saville, and brings 
with him a Yankee claimant to the 
Arlington estate, in the person of a 
pretended descendant of the late lord’s 
elder brother, who had been wrecked 
on the coast of America. The conse- 
uence of this stratagem isa law suit, 

which turns out unfavourably to the 
hero; and from the manner in which 
Miss Saville and her relations after- 
wards treat him, he is induced to look 
a little more closely into her behaviour. 
He thus soon discovers the intentions 
of herself and her lover, and the affair 
is, of course, immediately terminated. 

In the meantime Mr. Holcroft, who 
is conscience-smitten at the reiterated 
injury which his double dealing has 
thus inflicted upon the house of Ar- 
lington, sets off to America, and never 
rests until he has accumulated suffi- 
cient evidence to overturn the preten- 
sions of the pseudo claimant of the 
Arlington estates. His lordship on 
the recovery of his property, retires to 
an estate in the north of England and 
turns hermit. ‘ There is no new thing 
under the sun,’ saith the preacher, and 
accordingly we find how much in vogue 
in our own time is that fashion for 

Young gentlemen to be as black as night 

Out of mere wantonness. 
which, if we may believe Arthur of 
Brittany, was no novelty even in the 
days of King John. 


Lord Arlington, however, being a 
very different sort of a man from Lord 
Mulgrave’s misanthrope, spends his 
hermitship in improving instead of 
spoiling his demesnes, as well as in stor- 
ing his mind. This last circumstance 
is proved to rather. more than our 
heart’s content, by almost a whole vo- 
lume full of very sensible remarks upon 
literature and politics; many of them 
indeed so sensible that we never heard 
any person of sense talking on the 
same subjects without making the very 
same. ‘These occur in the course of 
conversations which take place between 
himself and an old friend of his, who had 
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come to woo him from his retreat , and 
endeavour to reconcile him with that 
first love of his with whom he had 
uarrelled, by proxy of Sir Gerald 

enbigh. The plan pe a by this 
mediator succeeds in both instances ; 
and with the wedding we take our 
leave of Mr. Lister—feeling bound to 
state that his works contain sufficient 
evidence of talents and good sense, to 
warrant our sanguine anticipation that 
he will before long find out that he has 
hitherto been making an egregious fool 
ofhimself. We must add that though Mr. 
Lister, (being a Whig) has been praised 
by the Edinburgh Review, yet as he 
is also a gentleman, and every way 
free from the offensive and arrogant 
coxcombery which is breathed by his 
brethren in the morris dance of fashion— 
the Westminster Review which praised 
them, has denominated him ‘ the butler 
of the lackey school of novelists.’ He 
had not airs enough to seem a gentle- 
man to these republican critics, per- 
haps? or it may be, (which indeed is 
much more likely) they were not half 
so well pleased with the impressions 
which his works were likely to convey 
to the public mind of that character, 
as thev had reason to be with the more 
congenial portraits of their favourite 
scribblers. 

We half pledged ourselves at the 
commencement of our task to demon- 
strate, before its conclusiun, the inevit- 
able failure of all works of the present 
description. And, as we confess, that 
we should wish to strike at the very 
root of the tree whose baneful shadow 
has so long overcast our literature, it 
may, perhaps, be worth while to 
redeem our promise. But as we are 
beginning to be heartily tired of the 
subject, we wish to be as brief as pos- 
sible upon it; and, therefore, to avoid 
all word-catching, let it be distinctly 
understood what we mean by the term 
‘a novel of fashionable life.’ We do 
not mean a novel in which, though the 
scene may be laid in a particular rank, 
the subject still consists of those feelings 
which are common to all ranks. We 
take the term in the sense to which 
our ‘fashionable novelists’ have nar- 
rowed it—as a novel whose interest is 
to consist not in the exhibition of those 
qualities which characterize the aristo- 
cracy in common with the mass of so- 
ciety—but those peculiarities which 
distinguish the one from the other. 
Before entering upon this topic, how- 
ever, we must be allowed to make a 
few preliminary remarks. 
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A character in one of Madame de 
Genlis’ novels (the Chevalier d’Orsinay, 
we believe, in “Le Bon Homme,” but 

uote from a random eee 
shrewdly remarks, that the rustic, ha 
he sufficient presence of mind, might 
in nine cases out of ten turn the laugh 
against the courtier ; but that he is, as 
it were, thunderstruck at the commence- 
ment of the contest, and surrenders @ 
discretion, to the impotence which had 
he dared to encounter, he could not 
have failed to discern. No one who 
has studied French history sufficiently 
to form a full and enlightened idea of 
the nature and origin of its awful revo- 
lution, can fail to be struck with the 
sagacity of this remark. How else are 
we to account for the tardiness of that 
fearful retribution, which was at length 
exacted for the accumulated insults 
and injuries of a thousand years, by a 
people, who when once called into 
existence, (as oné may say) produced 
in such boundless profusion, from its 
very dregs, names that might rival if 
not eclipse those recorded in the 
proudest annals of its chivalry? We 
may depend upon it that the French 
plebeians had long learned to know 
their own power ; but it required a still 
longer period to acquaint them with 
the weakness of their antagonists. But 
in our happy country, where freedom 
is not an exotic which it required an 
earthquake to give birth to, but an in- 
digenous plant which the storms as 
well as the suns of century after century 
have matured to its present perfection ; 
—where we are ‘to the manner born,’ 
we had fondly hoped that we were less 
liable to be thus thunderstruck. And, 
notwithstanding the humiliation of 
spirit with which we rise from a study 
of the ‘fashionable novels,’ we would 
still venture to hint to those gentlemen 
and ladies who have hitherto been ap- 
parently successful enough in their 
mummeries, that if the thunderbolts of 
fashion continue to rattle much longer 
at the present rate, we fear the veriest 
rustic in the land will soon begin to 
discover that it is but the thunder of 
Salmoneus after all. Madame de Stael 
acutely remarks, that of all the here- 
ditary privileges of the French noblesse, 
perhaps the one which excited the 
most uncompromising hatred of the 
roturier was, that inimitable air which 
the Noailles or the Montmorency could 
no more lay aside when he surrendered 
his feudal dignities, than the sans 
culottes could assume when he invested 
himself with his senatorial robes. There 


was, doubtless, much truth in this, 
When we consider the nature of the 
French aristocracy —an aristocracy 
consisting of families whose origin was 
lost in the obscurity of fabulous anti- 
quity —secured (throughout all ages 
falling within the records of history 
from the possibility of intermixture 
with plebeian blood, by the impenetra- 
ble barrier erected around them by the 
pride of caste—and so eminently dis- 
tinguished in many instances (to do 
them justice,) by that high and chival- 
rous feeling which alone can render 
such pride endurable in any one—there 
certainly must have been something 
about those nobles to impose upon the 
imaginations even of their enemies, 
and while ensuring them a seven-fold 
measure of hatred, mingle with it a 
ortion of involuntary awe. The care- 
essness with respect to moral qualities 
which is so inevitably engendered by 
the pride of inalienable caste, has un- 
doubtedly a tendency to wither the 
noblest germs of character in frail hu- 
manity ; but there is something so 
immeasurably more debasing in the 
hopelessness of hereditary degradation, 
that, perhaps, upon a due estimate of 
these conflicting principles, the philo- 
sophical historian may be less inclined 
to wonder at the unequal contest so 
long made good by the prescriptive 
authority of aristocracy, against the 
hourly increasing powers and accu- 
mulating enmity of its antagonists, 
But can it be requisite to remind our 
nobles that they are clothed with no 
such mystery? ‘La nation Anglaise 
toute entiére est l'aristocratie du reste 
du monde,” says Madame de Stael ; and 
therefore, let not the pride of our pa- 
tricians revolt at being informed chat 
their redative position in our social geo- 
graphy, is one of a much less perilous 
elevation. We humbly beg to inform 
Mrs. Gore and Lord Mulgrave, that it 
was in no wise necessary to indite such 
volumes as theirs, in order to prove to 
the public, that between it and them, 
there was no such very great gulph 
fixed. Any one who reflects for an 
instant upon the heterogeneous com- 
ound of which ‘noble blood’ in Eng- 
and consists, will at once perceive the 
absurdity of ascribing to it any here- 
ditary peculiarity. The two circum- 
stances which distinguish the aristo- 


eracy of England from that of any 
other country, and which have thus 
rendered it a blessing to us instead of a 
curse, are—first that it has always been 
open to all of the plebeian ranks who 
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eould claim admission to it by virtue 
either of their talents, bravery, (or oc- 
casionally indeed even less valuable 
qualifications); and, secondly, that the 
cadets of even the proudest houses must 

ually subside into mere members 
ofthe commonalty; carrying with them, 
however, it must be presumed, rather 
more expansion of mind and elevation 
of sentiment than could reasonably 
have been expected to have been gene- 
rated behind a counter or a plough. It 
is thus that the vital currents of the body 
politie—the arterial and the venous, (if 
we may indulge in so whimsical a me- 
taphor)—have been incessantly purified 
and circulated with unflagging energy 
through the remotest extremities of its 
frame ; instead of being allowed to 
stagnate into one common slough, as 
in a mere democracy ; or by their con- 
flicting torrents subject us to those 
fearful and incessant convulsions which 
mark the annals, and must inevitably, 
at length, terminate the existence of 
any such political /usus nature as 
an unmixed oligarchy. But (while 
assigning to aristocracy in ourmetaphor 
rather a more noble representative than 
Agrippa selected as its emblem of old) 
we beg to remark that it would be as 
impolitic and absurd for the heart to 
disown kindred with the members, as 
for the members to endeavour to de- 
grade it from its place or deprive it of 
its natural functions. We confess that 
it is with pain and even alarm that we 
observe—particularly at a crisis like 
the present—the slightest symptoms of 
a disposition on the part of the higher 
ranks, to separate themselves from the 
great body of their countrymen, or talk 
of that vast and glorious treasury of 
virtue, genius, and patriotism—the mid- 
dle classes of England—as ‘common 
or unclean.’ Let it not be thought 
we are (in reasoning so seriously on 
the subject) attaching any undue im- 
portance to trifles. The real, the para- 
mount importance of trifles has, in the 
course of experience, passed from a 
paradox into a proverb; and we are 
much mistaken if any democratical 
tirade, that ever adorned the columns 
of the Examiner or Spectator, could 
have been so efficient in lowering the 
public estimate of ‘ Rank and Fashion,’ 
as the evidence which sundry of its 
votaries have of late so profusely vo- 
lunteered in the intoxication of their 
own insolent vanity. We really think 
it may be well worth while to expend 
a page or two in exposing the utter and 


radical absurdity of such mischievous 
and disgraceful productions. 

Novelists claiming the publie notice 
as deseribers of fashionable manners, 
must of course be presumed to make 
the preliminary assumption of some 
marked and decided peculiarities in 
those manners, sufficiently prononcés 
to afford a subject of portraiture. Now, 
really, the unfortunate aspirant after 
ton, who has been beguiled of his thirty - 
one shillings and six-pence in the pur- 
chase of his horu-book, by Mrs. Gore 
or Lord Mulgrave, may well be a little 
at a loss how to turn to account the 
lessons with which they furnish him. 
The law of Scotland may be obliging 
enough to such delinquents as Captain 
Seymour, but— 


Non Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit—— 


and if an imprudent plebeian should 
—_ to imitate the vagaries of the 
ousehold brigade, we greatly fear that 
this tutelary genius of the aristocracy 
would leave the law of England to 
adjust the knot in a manner infinitely 
less agreeable to the neck of thie cul- 
prit. When he examines farther into 
the only attributes, in the attainment 
of which he really can avail himself of 
these high-priced models, he may cer- 
tainly (on the bitter reflection that he 
could have been an ass or a coxcomb, 
had he pleased, without having pur- 
chased Lord Forreston or Lord Mul- 
grave’s misanthrope for a mirror) be 
excused for passing judgment upon his 
worthless bargains inasomewhat cynical 
spirit, and may, perhaps, be disposed to 
question altogether the existence of 
any of that peculiar freemasonry of 
rank into which he had hoped to be 
initiated by these fashionable guides ; 
in whose descriptions he can certainly 
find no traces of it. When he con- 
siders, moreover, how completely in- 
termingled with the great mass of the 
people, from whom most of them are 
sprung (and that recently enough) is 
that indefinable class denominated in 
England ‘The Aristocracy, he may 
naturally enough feel prompted to ask 
in what the ‘air noble,’ ‘the nameless 
grace, may be supposed to originate, 
or upon what it depends; and, finally, 
in what precise proportions it is to be 
looked for in the yesterday’s Duke— 
the Union Marquis—the Revolution 
Earl—the Restoration Viscount—the 
Runnymede Baron—the Doomsday 
Knight—the Squire in whose patrony- 
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mic the final ‘ham,’ ‘hurst,’ ‘ wick,’ 
or ‘worth, &c. denotes, perhaps, a 
Heptarchy origin ; or (last but not 
least) the Celtic gentleman upon whose 
pedigree the creation of the world ap- 
pears about half way down amongst 
the marginal references to contempo- 
rary events. 

But while laughing at the absurd and 
insolent airs assumed by the above- 
mentioned novelists, let us not be 
understood as denying that there is, 
amongst people of rank—not indeed 
any thing half so mysterious as these 
club-room and ball-room blockheads 
would attempt to persuade us, but, in 
a general way, a peculiar sort of man- 
ner which decidedly distinguishes them 
from the vulgar, and which, indeed, 
may very easily be accounted for; 
though we still maintain that it has 
never been described, and is never 
likely to be so, The fact is—and we 
are sure that every man of ordinar 
observation must have made the mek 
to himself a thousand times, although 
we are not aware that until the appear- 
ance of these fooleries, any one ever 
could have thought it worth while to 
put into black and white, an observa- 
tion so obvious ;—the fact is, that there 
is nothing at all which admits of de- 
scription. We — to every man 
of sense, who, though moving habitually 
in another sphere, has yet had occasional 
opportunities of judging (and the api- 
nions of such men we maintain to be 
not merely the most valuable, but the 
—_ opinions of any value at all upon 
such a question)—we appeal, we say, 
to such a man, whether he did not feel 
the difference to consist, not in what 
he found, but in what he missed. The 
flutter—the empressement—the géne— 
every thing, in fact, which gives atumul- 
tuous or constrained air to the inter- 
course of those whose intercourse is 
only occasional, may of course be looked 
for in vain in the social circles of those 
to whom society is, as it were, the native 
air. The liberality too—at least super- 
ficial \iberality—of sentiment, which 
necessarily results from such extensive 
and incessant collision of character and 
intellect, will, to those who have been 
annoyed by the narrowness of conven- 
tionality (if we may so Call it) insepar- 
able from the ‘ exclusiveness’ of more 
confined circles, more than atone for 
the narrowness of caste; which, indeed, 
is never perceptible in the manners of 
any really well-bred person. The fact 
is, that in general society,—(for we are 
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not now speaking of the vagaries of 
any particular coterie)—in the world at 
large, the claims of rank are so univer- 
sally acknowledged that they have 
never an opportunity of asserti 
themselves ; and from the habitual and 
instinctive courtesy thus insensibly ge- 
nerated, as well as from the various 
circumstances alluded to above, results 
that indescribable savoir faire et dire, 
which stamps the thorough-bred aris- 
tocrat; and which (though of course the 
natural birthright of minds of a superior 
order, in whatever rank they may be 
found) under these circumstances alone 
must ever be expected from the com- 
mon herd of human nature. 

But it must be remembered that this 
constant apprenticeship to society, if it 
has its advantages, has also its disad- 
vantages ; and we fear that the balance 
is such as to be fatal to the novelist. 
It is almost unnecessary to remark, 
that the growth of all those deep-rooted 
and strongly developed feelings which 
the vulgar-spirited of the earth deno- 
minate romance, and which, in fact, are 
all that distinguish those whose internal 
and self-originating impulses are suffi- 
ciently energetic to exercise a visible 
influence over the circumstances which 
surround them, from the herd of living 
machines who are mere puppets under 
their control,—the formation, in short, 
of any thing worthy of the name of 
a definite character is absolutely pre- 
cluded, by the state of mind produced 
by habitual dissipation. Such feelings 
are the offspring of silent revery—the 
nurslings of careful self-communion ; 
and could no more be expected to 
spring up amidst the shifting scenes 
and the giddy ‘whirls of fashionable 
life, than the deep-shooting roots of 
the oak to find a home in the sand 
drifts of the Arabian desert. In 
fact, even in real life, while admit- 
ting the full fascination of that exqui- 
site refinement and delicacy of taste 
which constitute the peculiar charm of 
such circles, one is often tempted to 
recall the admirable remark of Madame 
de Stiiel ; “ Le bon gout est a quelques 
égards comme l’ordre sous Je despot- 
isme ; il importe d’examiner & quel 

rix on lachete.” No one who has 
had an hour’s opportunity of investiga- 
tion into the source of /e bon ton 
can be ignorant, that it originates en- 
tirely in the absolute despotism of that 
ee du Ridicule’ to which she 
alludes a few pages before ; in short, 
in an abjectly slavish and ‘superstitious 
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dread of that demon, which (as the self- 
imposed idols of superstition are always 
tyrants) enshackles with such incessant, 
inquisitorial, and imperiousinterference, 
every thought, word, and deed of those 
whose position enables, and indeed 
often induces them to revolt against 
the legitimate sway of more mild as 
well as more salutary restraints. This 
iron sceptre it was, which when vested 
in the hands of the lowborn, cripple 
of Twickenham, enabled him to eéx- 
claim, while looking forth at the 
statesmen who were swaying the des- 
tinies of the world, and the heroes who 
were teaching its uttermost ends to 
tremble at their name,— 
Yes—I am proud—T! must be proud, to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me. 

And its authority will be found as ab- 
solute at the court of Queen Victoria 
as it was at that of Queen Anne; its 
tyranny having become only more op- 
pressive by its administration being 
vested in society at large, instead of 
the professional satirist ; just as any 
other tyranny is rendered only more 
terrible by being transferred from the 
autocrat to the mob,—or, in other 
words, from the exercise of the one- 
headed dragon to that of the hundred- 
headed hydra. “Le tact des conve- 
nances est une excellente arme pour 


parer les coups entre les divers amours 
propres.”—-And under the dominion of 
the malignant deity we have mentioned 
above,theremarksofthesame Authoress 
are peculiarly true,—that “dans les 
rapports avec la societé il faut se dé- 
fendre, et il sert surtout 4 connoitre 


ce qu'il faut éviter.” The proverbial 
antipathy with which the statutes of 
ton regard every ting which would 
threaten to fright its realm from its 
propriety, by any thing approaching to 
a scene, certainly offers at least a very 
inauspicious omen to the prospects of 
those who should attempt to dramatize 
its events. ‘Those who live perpe- 
tually before the eyes of the world at 
large, from the habitual check which 
they are forced to impose upon their 
thoughts and feelings, begin, at last, to 
lose every trace of individuality; and 
the natural features of the character, 
incessantly impeded in their develope- 
ment, at length accommodate them- 
selves insensibly to the unvarying mask 
which constitutes the regulation uni- 
form of the corps. Thus the incessant 
collision with one another, which makes 
their manners so easy and natural, pro- 
duces this effect only by rendering their 
characters proportionably forced and 
artificial ; and it must be admitted that 
Vou, XII. 
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a macadamized level, however plea- 
sant and commodious to travel over, 
presents but a sorry field for the labours 
of the artist ; his object, of course, being 
to catch and image those very aspe- 
rities which have been so carefully 
obliterated from the scene. It fact, 
whatever may be the balance in favour 
of the self-restraint we have been 
speaking of, for the purposes of social 
intercourse in real life, there can be no 
eee that its good and its evil in- 

uences are equally fatal to the powers 
of the novelli-the one curtailing the 
grotesque, as much as the other dimi- 
nishes the heroic regions of his domi- 
nions. Nor have we even yet full 
stated the disadvantages under whic 
he must labour ; for the same circum- 
stances which detract so fatally from 
the interest of the picture, increase at the 
same time and in the same degree, the 
difficulties of itsexecution. Mannersare 
manifestly difficult of description pre- 
cisely in proportion to their simplicity— 
and that utter ease, and absence either of 
affectation or constraint which charac- 
terize those of people of the world, is 
the very point where they become 
incapable of any delineation at all. 
Thus, in attempting to mould the 
figures from such materiel, the grace— 
the elegance—every thing, in short, 
which throws a gloss upon the surface, 
is of a nature so subtle that it evapo- 
rates in the process ; leaving behind it 
only the insipidity and _listlessness 
which form the substantial basis, and 
which unfortunately (as we have abun- 
dant evidence in the specimens before 
us) are of a less volatile and more 
fusible nature. 

It will be seen that the remarks we 
have just made have reference rather 
to the dissipated habits of the aris- 
tocracy than to any circumstances 
naturally inseparable from their posi- 
tion—or, in other words, are strictly 
applicable less to rank, properly and 
simply considered, than to that parti- 
cular section of it which comes under 
the denomination of Fashion, and 
which, indeed, was the class especiall 
forced upon our notice by Lord Mul- 
grave and Mrs. Gore. Had we space 
enough, however, to enter more fully 
into the discussion, we think it would 
be very easy to shew that the very 
circumstances which render the aris- 
tocracy invaluable as a political institu- 
tion are such as to drive the novelist 
who adventures in such a field to utter 
despair. 

——deos didici securum agere gvum ; 
and it cannot be doubted what must 
D 
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-be the effect, in the long ran, of an 
utter freedom from the trials of those 
storms and vicissitudes, which are as 
necessary to give a decided and ener- 
getic outline to the moral character, as 
the physical toil and hardship of the 
savage, to impart to him the elastic 
muscle and the iron sinew which dis- 
tinguish him from the Sybarite. To 
say that the “¢errarum domini” may, 
generally speaking, be expected to be 
more free from the meannesses of 
motive and action which are incident 
to the darker shades of the human 
character ; and therefore more fitted 
to be the depositaries of authority and 
power, is saying no more than that 
they are human beings, liable by nature 
to the same temptations as their in- 
feriors, but sheltered from them ina 
greater degree by circumstances—being 
already in possession of those minor 
advantages, in the attainment of which 
it is that integrity of principle, whether 
private or political, is in most danger 
of being sacrificed. But it is not the 
passive, negative, mechanical sort of 
character which is the mere creature 
of circumstances, but the living, moving, 
and breathing energy, born to create 
and trained to control them, which 
offers a model to the artist. It is not 
from the details, however embellished, 
of the honor which has never been 
tempted—of the feelings which have 
never been ruffled—of the passions 
which have never been roused but to 
be pampered, and which are, therefore, 
often more difficult to excite than to 
allay—it is not, in short, from the arti- 
ficial and carefully-sheltered hotbeds 
of aristocratic character that we can 
look for those hardy and storm-braced 
children of nature, in whose innate and 
unfettered energy, according as it puts 
forth good or evil fruit, the novelist is 
accustomed to look for the development 
of both the beauty and the hideous- 
ness of the human heart ; and gather 
for his magic mirror the images of the 
passions at whose life-likeness we start— 
of the virtues at whose lustre we kindle, 
or the crimes at whose throes we tremble. 
It is, however, that very mechanical 
and uniform nature of character which 
renders them unfitted in general for 
the subjects of fiction, that in real life 
constitutes the chief value of the in- 
stitution, whether morally or politically 
considered. The knowledge of man- 
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kind which the habitual man of the 
world acquires in exchange for the 
originality of character which he must 
necessarily surrender to a certain ex- 
tent, is a much more valuable possession 
to a legislator. And, indeed, when we 
consider how much more frequently 
abused and perverted than well applied 
are the most powerful energies of 
human nature, it must be admitted 
that as, politically speaking, the ex- 
tinction of coma malefactors is of 
more importanee than the creation of 
heroic models, so, in a moral point 
of view, the utility of influences 
should be tested rather by their direct 
tendency to eradicate real evil, than 
their contingent capability of calling 
forth romantic excellence. The glory 
of those who have with untarnished 
honor, forced their own way to autho- 
rity and rank, is doubtless by this 
consideration, rendered tenfold more 
illustrious ; but such instances—though 
there have been such, and doubtless 
there will always be—are still but few 
and far between. The experiment is 
perilous in proportion to its glory ; 
and however bigoted or even base 
the doctrine may sound in the ears 
of the radical, we fear that in a general 
way, on a candid consideration of 
human infirmity, it will be found that 
(politically speaking, at least) delicacies 
of conscience, like all other luxuries, 
are most likely to be found amongst 
those who are best able to afford them ; 
and that that honesty is most safely 
to be trusted, which is least liable to 
be severely tempted. 

We had intended to add a good 
deal more, but, says the Great Moralist, 
“ Woe to him who says all that he has 
to say,” and, with the wholesome fear 
of this admonitory precept before our 
eyes, we shall here break off—trusting 
that we have already said enough, not 
merely to account for the failure of 
such writers as Mrs. Gore and Lord 
Mulgrave, but to shew that even in the 
hands of writers every way suited to the 
task, attempts such as their’s would be 
rendered chimerical by the unpromising 
nature and almost insuperable difficul- 
ties of the subject—as well as that in 
exact proportion to the fidelity of the 
representation would be its utter worth- 
lessness in every moral, political, or 
literary point of view.* 

It would, indeed, be idle to pursue 


* If we should be asked to account for the success of those really good novels, 
whose scenes have been laid amongst the higher ranks of society, we might content 
ourselves with quoting, for a reply, the remark of Madame de Stiel :—* Quelques 
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the subject farther, and we fear we 
shall rather be accused of having been 
already ridiculously prolix in the pro- 
cess of “ breaking these butterflies upon 
the wheel.” No one, certainly, can form 
a more contemptuous estimate of them 
than ourselves, but we may be allowed 
to question whether there can be any- 
thing too contemptible to be disgrace- 
ful. We are well aware that these 
literary locusts were merely intended 
to flutter their day or month amongst the 
circulating libraries, but “when every 
day and month sends forth a new one,” 
can it be expected that our literary 
constitution, however strong, can be 

roof for ever against these incessant 
incursions? Besides, can it really be 
a matter of such utter indifference to 
any one who has the slightest regard 
for the honor of our literature, that a 
department of it which has been con- 
secrated by the cultivation of such 
‘masters as Fielding, Richardson, and 
Goldsmith, and (in our own day) has 
been chosen by one, throughout the 
world second only to Shakspeare, 
should have fallen into the hands of 
fools ?—-that Fiction, which has hitherto 
been held sacred as the shrine of our 
feelings and the mirror of our hearts—— 
“to shew virtue her own feature and 
scorn her own image”—should have 
drivelled into a mere vehicle for the 
tracasseries of a ball-room or the airs 
of a petit maitre? We must confess 
that in looking over the cotemporary 
trash poured forth from the press of 
Paris, our national pride has reason to 
be anything but exalted at the com- 
parison. The works of our neighbours 
are, indeed, low enough—mean enough 
—foul enough, perhaps—but their ho- 
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mage, however depraved or senseless, 
is still addressed to the human heart. 
Like the heathens of old, indeed, they 
appease to have been personifying alike 
all the propensities of our nature—the 
basest as well as the noblest—and, 
with undiscriminating allegiance, erect- 
ing an altar to each; but, to do them 
justice, they have not, like the mindless 
savage, and—must we add it ?—the 
countrymen of Shakspeare—they have 
not yet begun to make for themselves 
idols of silver and gold. 

We must say, moreover, that we 
cannot but feel that these novels reflect 
disgrace not merely upon our literature, 
but upon our national character in 
every way. As for the noble and 
honorable blockheads who have thus 
condescended to make fools of them- 
selves for the amusement and edifica- 
tion of the would-be fashionables of the 
village—who, for this magnanimous 
purpose, have not disdained even to 
turn hacks to the circulating libraries 
or bookmakers to Mr. Colburn—we 
would ask them, for their own sakes, 
do they call ¢his patrician? As far as 
they are themselves concerned, how- 
ever, it is their own affair; but on the 
part of the public, we would take the 
liberty of asking them for whom do 
they take themselves, or for what do 
they take us, that they have thus the 
impudence to exhibit their mniaiseries 
for our admiration—to put their very 
yawns into print and offer them to us 
to purchase ? Or rather let us ask, in 
a spirit of more becoming humility, for 
what ought they to take us that we 
have not long ago taught them better ? 

There is one point connected with 
this subject which we cannot pass 


hommes de génie, ayant 4 moissonner dans un champ tout nouveau, out su se rendre 
illustres, malgré les difficultés qu’ils avoient 4 vaincre ; mais la cessation des progrés 
de l’art, depuis eux, n’ est-elle pas une preuve qu'il y a trop de barriéres dans la route 
qu’ils ont suivie?”—De L’ Allemagne, t. 1, p. 2, ¢. 15. 

In fact, fatal as is the natural incapacity of Mrs. Gore and her class of writers, it 
would be unfair to deny that some of the most ludicrous of her absurdities originate 


in the difficulties of her position. In undertaking to give usa portrait of the manners 
of high life, she incessantly vibrates between her inclination to make what she looks 
upon as an interesting view, and her contract to furnish us with a true one. She, 
doubtless, thought the rape with which she embellished Lord Forreston’s adventures 
would contribute to make a good picture at the expense of the fidelity of the painter. That 
a good likeness would be good for nothing she appears to be innately conscious ; and, 
indeed, how far she is right in that conviction will never be matter of doubt to any 
one who looks over her “ Sketch-book of Fashion,” where the interest of one of the 
stories turns entirely upon the efforts which are made (by several members of the 
coteries of the pavilion at Brighton) to prejudice George the Fourth against the 
tournure and fashion of a certain foreign Ambassadress. Whether Mrs. Gore was 
right or not in imagining that incidents, such as she has introduced, were agreeable 
substitutes for such cabals, she was not far wrong in supposing that she could hardly 
hit upon anything less likely to attract the attention or excite the interest of the people 
outside of the Pavilion, than the betrayal of such very petty talesout of school, 
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unnoticed. It so happens that all 
the authors of these works belong 
to the party of the Destructives. 
We need not say that we are proud 
and happy to observeit. The vulgar- 
spirited vanity which gives birth to- 
such productions, and the disgraceful 
servility whieh delights in them, are 
equally in place in a jacobinical dandy 
or a democratical lackey—to whose 
base and grovelling vision it is natural 
enough that rank and station should 
appear, not in the lofty and ennobled 
light of a solemn trust, loaded with 
important duties, and charged with 
awful responsibilities, but under the 
more congenial aspect of a paltry 
accidental advantage, valuable only as 
conferring upon its inheritors the poor 
privilege of narrow-minded arrogance 
and low-lived insolence. Inthe mouths 
of such beings, whether they call them- 
selves tories or radicals (extremes well 
met), such vanity and such servility 
have a peculiar fitness—a poetical pro- 
ptiety—but let every true Englishman, 
whatever be his political name (for 
on such a subject we should scorn to 
appeal to party feelings), spurn them 
with becoming contempt. 

Now, without for an instant touching 
upon the question of republicanism— 
without going to work to prove that, 
until it shall please God to make all 
men equal both in mind and body— 
the abolition of our present social insti- 
tutions, and the distinctions depending 
upon them, would be the establish- 
ment, not of a general liberty, but of 
a general scramble for tyranny, in 
which, while all parties would suffer, 
the weaker would be trampled into 
dust—leaving, we say, this point unde- 
fended to the mercy of our spouting- 
club sages and political-union philo- 
sophers—of those wiseacres who have 
not yet come, and those who (as Mr. 
Hardcastle says) never will come to 
years of discretion—we shall content 
ourselves with remarking on the wide 
difference which distinguishes a healthy 
and manly loyalty to established in- 
stitutions from the slavish and dirty 
sycophancy evinced by the success of 
these novels. He is not servile who 
can be content to remain in the station 
to which he was born, however humble, 
if unconscious—aye, or even if con- 
scious of talents which would qualify 
him for ahigher. He who istruly and 
proudly conscious that “the man’s the 
gold” can well afford to look upon 
“the guinea-stamp” in its true light— 
as that for which society has its uses, 
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and which must therefore continue to 
pass current—and would laugh at him 
who should propose to him to squabble 
about it. e is not servile; it is 
ambition that makes your true slave, 
Not, indeed, the ambition of a Milton 
or a Napoleon—not the aspirations of 
the eagles, but of the reptiles of society 
—of those who, not having wings to 
soar, when they would rise—must crawl, 
These are they who, however loudly 
they may mouth it about t tranny and 
liberty, yet know not even the meaning 
of the very name of Independence ; 
but, being well aware that their metal 
is base, would purchase, at any cost, 
the counterfeit stamp which they de- 
pend upon to force them into currency, 
These are they who are to be met 
with at the circulating libraries, scram- 
bling for the earliest glimpse of the 
last three-volume foolery sent forth to 
announce the latest whirl of the weather- 
cock of Fashion—angling for their 
second-hand airs and gaping for their 
cast-off graces ; and thus proving, by 
their actions, too plainly for their as- 
sertions to disprove, that however 
bitterly they may harangue against 
the excesses of those who are bidden 
to the banquet, they are themselves 
hungering for the very crumbs that 
fall from the table. They would fuin 
persuade themselves—these philoso- 
phers of the counter—these sages of 
Cockaigne—that they look with su- 
preme contempt, as they speak with 
utter profanity of the mysteries which 
encompass the shrine of Rank and 
Fashion. Be it so. We have no 
wish to press the matter further.— 
Bigoted us they may deem us, we wish 
for no more satisfactory guarantee than 
they have already afforded us, that 
while they are blaspheming the idol 
with their tongues, in their hearts they 
are bowing down in homage before its 
very shadow. We are no political 
hypochondriacs, disposed to maguify 
every temporary and trifling inflamma- 
tion of the public mind into the har- 
binger of a hopeless gangrene, or the 
forerunner of an utter disorganization 
of the system ; nor are we any of the 
political empirics who would play upon 
the terrors of such; but while cheer- 
fully admitting that the moral and 
political constitution of the British 
people is still sound at heart, we cer- 
tainly are convinced that the last fever 
has been characterised by a degree of 
delirium far exceeding any previously 
manifested by the period iplemmeablent 
of John Bull. The shadow, however, 
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is fast ing from his soul ; and when 
it shall please him to come altogether 
to his senses again, and examine into 
the pathology of his recent paroxysms 
with all the cool discrimination of con- 
valescence, it may perhaps be esteemed 
a diagnostic not altogether unworthy 
of notice, that the Earl of Mulgrave 
and the author of Pelham were radicals 
—that Mrs. Gore and others of the 
‘silver fork’ school were puffed by the 
Westminster Review—and, generally 
speaking, that the era which obliged 
our senate to endure the presence of 
the scum of our madhouses and the 
offscouring of our gaols, was the period 
also which humbled our literature with 
the insolent imbecility, the drivelling 
arrogance of the “ Fashionable No- 
vels,” 

We have already, perhaps, devoted 
too large a space to a subject which 
the greater part of our readers will 
doubtless consider of minor importance. 
Yet we cannot abandon it without 
begging leave to add a few lines upon 
a point which is eminently forced upon 
our notice, by a survey of the works 
with whose titles we have headed the 
present article. We mean the striking 
degeneracy of the belles lettres of 
our day. The Jaudatores temporis 


acti have, indeed, been deservedly 
laughed at for their absurd lamenta- 
tions over the increasing depravity of 


mankind, from the e@fas parentum 
pejor avis of Horace down to the 
*Wisdom-of-our-ancestors’ vendors of 
the present day. But without adopting 
the supposition of any deteriorating 
principle in our intellectual, any more 
than in our moral character, we think 
there are obvious reasons to account 
for the fact (the existence of which we 
presume no one will venture to deny) 
that the trashy part of our literature 
at the present day is not only greater 
than at any previous era, but also 
bears a aah larger relative proportion 
to the whole mass. In the first place, 
the universal extension of education 
has had the effect of calling into exis- 
tence a herd of scribblers who, in a 
former age, would have been as unable 
to write as they still are to think ; for 
it must be recollected that the tuition 
which supplies them with the mechani- 
cal power, leaves them still as destitute 
as ever of the materials of composition 
—we mean the products of those sub- 
tler processes of thought which must 
be perfected before all that art can 
offer as has anything to exercise itself 
upon, But we consider the influence 
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which the present state of society has 
exerted upon men of real genius to 
be a matter of infinitely more impor- 
tance than the craziness of all Mr. 
Colburn’s bookmakers put together. 
We might put up with the generation 
of an infinity of trash, but it is impos- 
sible to help mourning over the evident 
and daily perversion of minds that 
were intended by nature for the pro- 
duction of far nobler fruit. It has 
been, however, the inevitable effect 
of the present spread of superficial 
information to substitute for the “fit 
audience though few” (to whose ap- 
plause the candidate of former days 
appealed for the earnest of his immor- 
tality), the great body of the public. 
The constitution of the kingdom of 
literature having thus in fact been 
rendered too democratic, it is hardly 
to be wondered at that even the 
proudest patricians of its realms, while 
compelled to court the favour of 
the mob, have been induced to waver 
sadly in their allegiance to “ Prince 
Posterity ;” and that their works should 
bear evident traces of having been 
written rather to please the purchasing 
many than the discerning few. Genius 
having, moreover, become of late so 
profitable an article of merchandize, 
can scarcely be expected to remain 
emancipated from the general laws of 
traffic ; and, accordingly, the irresistible 
temptations of immediate remuneration 
arising from the rapidity of circulation, 
have naturally, in most instances, over- 
powered the vague and visionary yearn- 
ings after that nobler but less palpable 
inheritance which is to be purchased 
from eternity only by the utter sacrifice 
of the present. We have discovered, 
in short, that the ground upon which, 
in less scientifically moneymaking days, 
would have been planted an oak to be 
reverenced by our children’s children, 
may berendered much more available for 
lucrative purposes by crops which will 
ripen in six months and be forgotten in 
twelve ; and the intellectual treasures 
which ourancestors would have lavished 
upon the construction of the cloudcapt 
tower or the gorgeous palace, to be 
dissolved only with the great globe 
itself, the wealthy of our own day 
expend in the erection of innumerable 
gingerbread fabrics, only intended and 
only worthy to last for their nine days’ 
lease. As wecannot help feeling con- 
vinced that the abuse of the modern 
practice of anonymous criticism has 
tended, in a great measure, to’ aggra- 
vate these evils, under the influence of 
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which literature appears to be fast 
drivelling from the rank of even a mere 
trade into that’ of a dirty scramble, 
which men of honor can be anxious 
only to escape from, we shall close this 
article with a few remarks upon that 
subject. 

Anonymous criticism is, perhaps, the 
necessary production of the present 
state of society and literature. The 


immense and incessant accumulation of 


literary matter has rendered absolutely 
indispensable to the majority of the 
public an institution of professional 
sifters to separate the grain from the 
chaff; and society appears to have 
tacitly given in its acquiescence to the 
dominion of these aristocratic tribunals, 
whose edict under their vague and im- 
personal mask incorporates, as it were, 
the suffrages of the public, and on the 
one hand makes known to the author 
those plain but salutary traths which 
from his friends he would not hear, and 
from his enemies he would not heed— 
and, on the other, stands between him 
and the mob to furnish him with his 
passport if he be deserving of it, and 
not unfrequently to -plead his cause 
and point out in his works those fine 
strokes of art which are “caviare to 
the general.” In the long run, indeed, 
it is pretty certain that the author of 
talent has nothing to fear from the 
vast and apparently irresponsible power 
thus insensibly vested in his judges. 
A dishonest system of depreciation, at 
least, can never be kept up in the face 
of the public for any length of time ; 
but we are not quite so sure that the 
leniency which has of late been so 
universally extended to the wretched 
scribblers of the hour has not been 
altogether at the expense of the really 
meritorious author. We are not now 
arguing against puffing in general._— 
We are well enough aware that so 
long as it is in the nature of things for 
the majority of the public to be ignorant, 
the success of imposture will always be 
sufficient to ensure un extensive supply 
of literary as well as of medical or 
political quacks. We should as soon 
think of attempting to put down “ the 
Balm of Gilead” or “ The Elixir of 
Life” by reasoning, as to check the 


circulation (amongst a certain class) of 


these “decidedly best novels of the 
day” by rational criticism. But is it 
not too bad to have the highest autho- 
rities in the court turning volunteer 
liars in their behalf, and swearing 
along with those who are paid for 
swearing ? Have they uot the Literary 
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Gazette and the New Monthly Maga- 
zine ?—and eau they not beg their 
daily praise from the newspapers? 
The quarterly journals were wont to 
glory in their severity ; and we confess 
we are sorry to see them degenerating 
in that respect ; for even when pushed 
to a fault, it is an excellent fault. We 
know that it is or was the fashion to 
talk a vast deal of common-place cant 
about nipping genius in the bud and 
soforth ; but we have no reverence for 
common-places, and care not a brass 
farthing for cant. Genius—real genius 
—needs no guardian that 


——might not, beteem the winds of Heaven, 
Visit its cheek too roughly, 


It is a plant of a firmer texture and 
a hardier growth; and, as more than 
Byron’s instance might prove, is not to 
be whistled down by the shrillest bluster 
of even the ‘ Northern blast. It is 
the shameless puffer whose pestilential 
breath poisons the very atmosphere of 
literature ; while the swarms of locusts 
which he calls into existence, fall like a 
mildew upon the hopes of saplings 
which would have gathered only strength 
from the pelting of the storm, It isnot 
men of genius—no, nor men of sterling 
talent of any denomination—who are 
benefited by a system of imposture 
which forces every spurious counterfeit 
into equal circulation. An unflinching 
—an unsparing severity is what they 
ought to ery out for in their own de- 
fence. The tempest is the best test of 
the real stamina of the shrub; and the 
best nurse of all that are worthy to sur- 
vive it; and the few withered and 
worthless leaves which it may tear 
from the exuberant foliage of the oak, 
will be a cheap price to pay for the 
inestimable advantage of having the 
ground around its roots cleared from 
the weeds and brambles that entangle 
and exhaust it. Ought not the leaders 
of every party to unite in the preserva- 
tion of some tribunal (secure from the 
intrigues of literary charlatans and eri- 
tical impostors) where men of honor 
may appeal for justice, though it be to 
the code of Draco,—and even those 
who despair of surviving the ordeal, 
may at least cry out with the despair- 
ing Greek— 

“sv Bs Geiss was OAs@oay:? 

The subject is of too great import- 
ance toa be adequately discussed in the 
limited space we have here left our- 
selves ; and indeed we should rather 
wish to see it taken in hand by journals 
of higher authority and more lofty 
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pretensions. We ought perhaps to 
apologize for haying thus presumed 
to lay our hand upon the ark, were 
it not that the apathy of its more 
able and appropriate guardians fur- 
nishes the best excuse for our interfe- 
rence. Besides, when we see these 
shameless swindlers, not contented with 
intruding into the temple the practice 
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of their own unhallowed traffic, daring’ 
to blaspheme the names and insult the 
shrines of the very prophets by whose 
memories it has been consecratedj 
—though the anathema, indeed, should 
come from the high priests, yet even 
the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water must be permitted to join 
their voices in the response, 


i 


THE KEG OF POTTEEN. 


A TALE. 


“ Well, not a farden more I’ll abate 
ou, Tim ; it’s too chape you'll be after 
Coote it already.” 

“Come, thin, I suppose I need say 
no more about it, Larry ; so here’s the 
money.” 

« And here’s the receipt, Tim ; and 
here’s towards your good health! and 
1 pray that Tue sTILL may have as 
good look with you as it had with 
me; and, troth! if it has you'll have 
small raison to repint your bargain. 
I'm working that still now, Tim—let 
me see—going hard on seven years, 
and not so much as a grasshopper, let 
alone a gauger, ever thwarted me oncet. 
It’s a mighty looky consarn entirely, 
Tim.” 

“Ough! thin, sure it’s myself ill be 
satisfied if it only thrives half as well 
with me as it did with you, Larry,” 
answered his companion, “ but some- 
how or other you were fort’nate be- 
yaut all I ever seen or heerd tell of.” 

“ By dad! you may say that, and no 
lie, Tim; and thankful for it I am ; 
I did make a purty little penny in it 
sure enough. And now, may be, I 
wont stock my farm with my hard 
honest airnings, and live dacent and 
respictable for the rest of my born days 
wid my poor wife, and my thirteen 
little childher : and is n’t that a com- 
fort to think of ? and sure wont you 
yourself, Tim, have the same comfort 
one of these days ?” 

* Certainly, Larry, I may, at laste 
I hope so; and sure! your words re- 
vives me—here’s your health! come, 
fill your glass!” ~ 

* No more for me jist now, Tim, I'll 
bid you good bye a vich, for I must 
hurry on to the HALL with the little 
keg that you see here.” 

“ Sure thin, Larry, it was just about 
that same keg that I was going to 
spake. Now I put it to yourself, as it’s 
the last keg of all on hands of your 
own running, tundher-an’-ounties ! dont 


you think now, that in all conscicnee, 
the laste you can do is to throw it into 
the bargain to me ?” 

“Hoot! toot! toot! asy, Tim, asy; 
Tim, darlint! asy, why @ vich ma chree, 
it id be as much as my life is worth to 
disappoint the ’squire, down at Bally- 
shindy Hall, of it, now that he has set 
his heart upon it, For, you see, as it 
was he that tuk my very first keg of 
all, ‘ Larry, says he to me only last 
Sunday, and we coming out of the 
chapel afther mass, ‘ Larry, your soul!’ 
says he, ‘you're giving up business 
now, says he, ‘and if you dont bring 
me the very dast keg of all, bad scran to 
me,’ says he, ‘if I wont be the death of 
you!’ Besides, Tim, he’s a gentleman, 
and he’s my foster brother, and he was 
always a good friend to me, and I’ve 
no doubt he'll be a good friend to you 
too, or a good customer at laste, for he 
can't do a-thout the dhrink. I’m 
certain sure he’s able to take more 
potcheen whisky, at a sitting, nor any 
other two I ever laid eyes ’pon. And 
it’s he that likes it. Disappoint him! 
talk’s chape! I dar’nt, Tim, so no 
more about the keg.” 

“ Why, in that case of coorse 
But, harkee! Larry, I heard accidint'ly 
from one of the boys, that Mae Ullage, 
the gauger, intended to pay a visit to 
Ballyshindy—town and _parish—this 
day, ware-hawk ! that’s enough! good 
bye!” 

“Good bye, Tim, and success, ma 
bouhil ?” said Larry as he shook his 
friend's hand, “ never fear for me—not 
a gauger ever peeled a pratie that 
Larry O'Leary is not able to do.” 

“ Then look out sharp to-day,” ‘said 
his friend, Tim Moran, as he departed 
to take possession of his newly pur- 
chased distillery : while Larry, placing 
the precious keg in a little ass’s dray 
(the occupant of whose shafts had been 
quietly browsing beside them, during 
the whole of their debate,). proceeded 
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to cover all over with a tolerably large 
load; of newly made heath brooms, 
which he had provided specially for 
the purpose. 

“It id be cruel hard entirely to be 
cotched wid the /ast keg and all, afther 
escaping so long,” muttered Larry to 
himself, as he took the little ass by the 
head rein, and led her into the direct 
road to the famous village of Bally- 
shindy. “ It id be cruel hard entirely,” 
he continued, still musing as he thought 
of Tim Moran’s words, “ mighty hard 
entirely ! come alang, Bess, get alang 
a-pet ; but no matther, we'll see if I 
dont blink him yet :” and he and his 
ass at a quiet pace jogged towards the 
village where the gauger’s hated pre- 
sence was that day expected. 

It.is almost superfluous to inform the 
reader that the opening of the conver- 
sation, by which he has been just edi- 
fied, is neither more nor less than the 
clinching of a long and hard (but not 
dry) bargain between two worthies, in 
which Mr. Laurence O'Leary, for a 
sufficient consideration transfers a con- 
traband stit1, having already realized 
for himself a handsome competence by 
it, to. his neighbour Mr, Timothy Mo- 
ran ; who, fired by his friend's success, 
determines to tread a faithful disciple 
in the footsteps of so fortunate a mas- 
ter. 

But we must return to Larry, who 
is now withiv sight of Ballyshindy. 
Its fine, perfect specimen of the old 
round towers—its dismantled, but still 
massive “ Danish” castle—its moulder- 
ing and grey abbey walls, with the 
delicate tracery of their Gothic win- 
dows, and arches fondly embraced and 
supported by green tendrils of ivy— 
its neat new church—and its thatched 
cottages mingled with huge elms, in 
the high tops of which innumerable 
rooks had taken it into their heads to 
build their nests—all blushing in the 
early sunshine, form the perspective of 
the scene before him. 

Important as the buildings which we 
have just mentioned may appear ; still, 
in Ballyshindy, (as in almost every 
other Irish town and village) THE 
FORGE was the grand focus of attrac- 
tion. It is the general mart of all the 
little gossip, and parish scandal that 
may be afloat. While the sturdy son 
of Vulcan plies his ponderous trade, 
his ears are regaled by the variety of 
questions and solutions interchanged 
between the groups of idlers, who, 
attracted by the comfortable climate of 


the smithy, lounge about either to tell 
or listen to the news. 

Clumsy jests, with occasionally areally 
smart repartee—chuck the halfpenny— 
and wagers about football, wrestling, 
and soforth, laid in gallons of porter, 
or naggins of whiskey, give now and 
again an agreeable diversity to the 
conversation and character of the scene, 
At the time which most immediately 
concerns our narrative, THE FORGE of 
Ballyshindy was in full work. Its 
proprietor, the redoutable Murtoch 
O'Malley, was at the anvil in person ; 
nor did it want a few of its usual news- 
mongers ; but somehow or other silence 
seemed just now to be the order of the 
moment ; nods and winks and meaning 
grins being the only description of 
stock in which business of any amount 
was done. Murtoch kept his eyes fixed 
on his task, and hammered away with 
a strength that would have been no 
discredit to a giant ; while the brilliant 
sparkles from the glowing metal flew 
hissing right and left at every blow 
that he delivered. 

The cause of this reserve was simply 
that an unusual visitant—and he too 
an unwelcome one—was amongst them, 
This personage was no other than 
Mr. Mac Ullage the gauger, who (true 
to the information that Tim Moran had 
received) was about to pay the village 
and parish of Ballyshindy a consolatory 
avatar : finding on the way, however, 
that his mare had slipped an off fore- 
shoe, he called a halt at O’ Malley’s to 
have it set to rights. 

Mac Ullage was a short thick-set 
figure, with short thick arms, short 
thick legs, and a very short, very thick 
neck, surmounted by a bullet head, well 
thatched with wiry close-cut black hair. 
His eyes were small, quick, dark, and 
restless; his brows shaggy, and his 
whole countenance strongly expressive 
of distrust and low cunning. It wasa 
broad, flat face, of a dull soapy colour, 
with the sole exception of the nose, 
and that was a little curiosity in its own 
way. This feature, in shape, closely 
resembled a mutton kidney ; in cvlour, 
(or rather colours) it was of a genuine 
orange at the base, which, by almost 
imperceptible gradations, like the tints 
of an evening sky in autumn, or the 
worsteds in a young lady’s sampler at 
a boarding school, diverged into a deep 
vermillion as it approached the tip, 
which again “deepening, deepening 
still,” was of a mingled red and indigo 
hue. The whole formed a most appro- 
priate and unique setting to a huge 
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carbuncle of the first water, which or- 
namented the extreme apex. What 
peculiar regimen had imparted to his 
nose this very suspicious appearance 
Mr. Mac Ullage himself may best ex- 

Jain, aud it is not our province to be 
inquisitive. We may, however, men- 
tion (just to laugh at the absurdity of 
the eharge) that rumor whispered him 
to be the most inveterate lover of potteen 
that his own parish ( which adjoined that 
of Ballyshindy) could boast of. What 
stories scandal wil/ fabricate! A gauger 
drink illicit spirits! Pooh! the mere 
idea is sufficiently ridiculous. The 
remainder of this important official's 
portrait is easily disposed of. He wore 
a sort of half sporting dress, not unlike 
that worn by many respectable farmers ; 
and carried about with him a short 
fowling piece, as he said himself “to 
have an odd shot at any chance game 
that might cross his way ;” but as the 
neighbours slyly whispered, for “ quite 
and clane another raison he had.” 

Such was the personage that was 
now regarded with glances of antipathy 
and distrust by all present villagers in 
Murtoch’s smithy, with the exception 
of ONE. 

And that one? was an assistant of 
our smith’s, who for mere charity sake, 
had appointed him to the high office 
of bellows-blower in ordinary to him. 
self. This enviable place-holder, from 
the exuberant filth in which he allowed 
his outward man to revel, had gained 
for himself the appropriate cognomen 
of Dirty Diarmid. 

Poor Diarmid was one of those 
monstrosities that nature, when ina cruel 
or a fantastic mood, sometimes chooses 
to usher into life. To describe the utter 
deformity of his person would be im- 
possible. It bore some resemblance to 
the form of a long-armed but very 
clumsily built monkey, save that the 
shoulders carried an enormous hump ; 
and that the head, which appeared to 
have been set on rather obliquely, was 
ubout five times too large, in propor- 
tion to the rest of the body. Some 
considered the Dirty one to be a boon 
idiot ; others thought him a knave. 
Perhaps he partook of both characters. 
He was, however, a sort of privileged 
favourite, and was welcome to a potato 
or a herring in any cabin he chanced 
to drop into. For he sometimes took 
sudden fits of idleness, and roamed 
about the country for days together, 
neglecting the bellows department of 
his kind patron’s establishment entirely. 
With the youngsters he was a decided 
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favourite, and well he knew how 
to confirm himself in their good 
will, by robbing for them bird’s nests, 
and making up nosegays of flowers. 
In fact, he had but one enemy, or more 
properly speaking, he himself was the 
enemy of but a single individual in the 
world—and that individual was no 
other than our hero Larry O’Leary. 

It chanced, on one occasion, that 
Diarmid had received rather a severe 
slash of a whip from Larry, who de- 
tected him endeavouring, with more 
than idiotlike indifference, to pry into 
the interior of certain small parcels, 
the contents of which their owner 
seemed most anxious to kee 
This blow Dirty Diarmid had never 
forgiven. No attempts at conciliation 
—no proffered kindness—no entreaties 
or fair words could ever mitigate the 
unmeasured hatred and malice that the 
deformed creature harboured for the 
man that had once raised up his hand 
against him. 

The mare’s shoe was now nearly set 
to rights, and Mac Ullage was standing 
beside the trough of the forge, leaning 
on his fowling-piece, when suddenly, 
and to the surprise of all present, Dirt 
Diarmid broke silence, and exclaimed, 
leering up at the gauger with the 
most indefinable expression of counte- 
nance— 

“ Ah! thin, does your honor’s wor- 
ship ever thrate yourself to a naggin of 
the real good potteen ?” 

At this singular and blunt question 
of Dirty Diarmid’s, a very audible titter 
ran round the forge. The gauger red- 
dened, and, fixing an angry eye on his 
querist, replied— 

“ How dare you put such a question 
to me, fellow ? and me in his Majesty's 
service, and all! Do you know who 
you talk to?” Here he looked round 
with a dignified air, and, taking out a 
tin sniff canister from his coat pocket, 
regaled the nose of which we have 
already made mention with a most 
liberal pinch of Lundy Foot’s “high 
toast.” 

“Oh!” answered Diarmid, nothing 
awed by the pompous manner of the 
gauger, “ for the matter of that, I know 
who you are well enough; and the 
raison I make bould to ax you the 
question is, that if you are fund of a 
dhrop ov the right sort, there’s one 
coming down the sthreet now that 
most always has some of it with him 
for sale.” 

“ Down there where you are? Who 
or-what's coming down the street ? 
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Is it dhramin” you aré, or do you 
pretind you can see thro’ the bricks 
and morther of the wall ?” 

“No, I don’t pretind I can see 
him,” said Diarmid; “but I know 
he’s comin’ for all that. Whisht— 
listen—don’t you hear his cry of heath 
brooms?” 

All listened for a moment, and true 
to Diarmid’s assertion, a very faint 
and distant cry was just barely audible ; 
but what the sounds were, or who might 
be the owner of the voice that uttered 
them, entirely surpassed the auricular 
powers of the most lynx-cared of the 
byestanders. 

Fierce and exciting passions, it is 
known, oftentimes give an almost mira- 
culous acumen to the human organ 
of sound ; and on the present occasion 
the misshapen idiot’s indomitable hatred 
of the man by whom his feelings had 
been outraged, so whetted his sense of 
hearing, that, amid all the clang of the 
forge, he was able to identify a voice, 
which, even when it had approached 
considerably nearer, and when silence 
was proclaimed, was perfectly irre- 
cognisable by the others. 

“Pon my conscience, Diarmid avour- 
neen, it’s yourself that has the sharp 
lugs—musha, maybe you'd be so en- 
gaging as to tell us (poor def craturs) 
who the good body may be that’s ap- 
proachin’—is it a man or a woman, 
Diarmid ?” 

“Tt’s the murderin’ rascal, Larry 
O'Leary,” shouted Diarmid angrily, 
“the internal potteen-hawker !” 

“Whist, you thief of the world, 
whist! Don’t you know the gauger’s 
by ?” whispered Murtoch, who was a 
friend of Larry's, and was right fond 
of a glass of good pottecn himself. 

“O'Leary! I boom O'Leary,” in- 
terposed the gauger, “and I always 
considered him an honest, hard working 
man. Can what you just now said be 
possible, my good friend?” he con- 
tinued, in an eager and conciliatory 
tone to Dirty Diarmid; “are you 
quite certain—I mean, could you enable 
me to prove, to detect, that is, this——” 

“Boo!” interrupted Diarmid, “all 
myself can prove is this: wherever 
you see Larry O'Leary, you may take 
your bok oat that there’s more or less 
yotten within your gun’s length of 
im.” 

“ Silence, you ugly blagard,” whis- 
pered Murtoch again, angrily. “ Si- 
lence, I say, or I'll hit you a lik of the 
nailrod.” 

“ He hit 


me enough already—lI 
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advise you not!” was the dogged 
reply of Diarmid, as he flounced out 
of the forge and skulked into the 
next cabin. Perhaps he feared that 
Larry’s ass might require some dres. 
sing about the feet, and that his foe 
and he should happen to encounter 
each other face to face—an event to 
which he always seemed to have a 
great aversion. 

What he had said, however, served 
to put the gauger completely on the 
alert ; and the mare’s shee being now 
set all to rights, he busied himself in 
retightening her girths, which he had 
slacked during his halt, until Larry and 
his load of brooms had passed by 
Murtoch’s forge, on their road towards 
Ballyshindy Hall. 

He then mounted, and paced slowly 
after the object of his suspicions— 
wisely conjecturing that the business 
between Larry and him would be 
transacted much more safely to him- 
self in a lonesome part of the road 
than in the street of Ballyshindy, where 
the potteen-vender (if such he proved 
to be) would be sure to find friends 
and backers in all the idlers that their 
altercation might happen to collect. 


Now, in passing through the street 
of Ballyshindy, poor Larry’sdemeanour 
was altogether calculated not a little 
to confirm the gauger’s already aroused 
suspicions ; for, having heard that Mae 
Ullage wasin the forge, he flogged his 
ass impatiently along the street, bawling, 
at the top of his voice, “ heath brooms! 
new heath brooms !” yet without daring 
to look one side or the other, and quite 
regardless of more than one of the 
townswomen, who, being anxious to 
make a purchase, ran out into the 
street and called loudly after him, 
“brooms here.” They might just as 
well have remained silent, for Larry 
still flogged away, and holding the 
little animal, dragged it along at a most 
unnatural pace, in which two of the 
legs seemed to trot while the other 
- performed a sort of canter. This 
nurried and unaccountable conduct 


almost convinced Mac Ullage that 
unfortunate Larry was on a guilty 


errand, It even occurred to him that 
the forbidden article might be secreted 
in the very place where Larry had, as 
before-mentioned, concealed it, namely, 
in the little dray, and under the load 
of brooms. Proud, and flattered by 
his own sagacity in having hit upon 
this conjecture, he pushed on briskly 
and overtook the elgen of his chase 
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just opposite the old walls of Bully- 
shindy abbey. 

“Good morrow, O'Leary,” he ex- 
claimed, checking his mare beside the 
little ass car. “ Be so good as just to 
pull up your ass for one moment; I 
want to have a word with you.” 

« Ah! then, good morrow kindly to 

our honor! it’s a fine elegant day it 

is for your honor’s ride. Get along, 
Bessy, get along, a-pet,” answered poor 
Larry, terribly frightened, and pre- 
tending not to have heard the tog to 
Mac Ullage’s salute. 

“Do you hear what I say, man?” 
roared the gauger, leaning from the 
saddle till his mouth was within a yard 
of Larry’s ear, “stop your ass at once, 
I have got something of importance 
to say to.you.” 

There was no resisting this. Mac 
Ullage’s tone and manner were so 
imperative, Larry was obliged to halt. 

“Musha!” he exclaimed, affecting 
surprise, “I beg your honor’s pardon 
over and over, for not attending to you 
at first ; but you see the clatter of this 
little dray on the broken stones half 
bothers me; and along with that I’m 
a little hard o’ hearing ever since 
Wensdy week, when I coch coald 
cutting heath for the brooms ’pon the 
bog’s side.” 

Mac Ullage dismounted, and, sling- 
ing his bridle carelessly on one arm, 
addressed poor Larry with official 
dignity. . 

“Larry,” said he, “you and [ have 
been always good neighbours, and 
have often obliged each other, so I 
must say that I regret that any 
difference should take place between 
us, But you know yourself that I’m 
aman that must do my duty, and me 
in his Majesty’s service and all ; and 
so there’s no use in going about the 
bush with itnow. In one word, then, 
I have received information that you 
are in the habit of vending and hawking 
about illicit whiskey, and that these 
brooms are a mere make-believe to 
cover the contraband commodity.” 

“ Ah, thin,” interrupted Larry, “can 
I believe that my own ears is after 
hearing what your honor is afther 
saying ?” 

Mac Ullage, however, without heed- 
ing him, continued— 

“T really am sorry, but such being 
the case, I must now demand, in the 
King’s name, to search this load of 
brooms.” 

As he spoke the last words, he drew 
the ramrod from his gun, and made a 
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pass or two with it through .Larry’s 
bundles of heather.“ Ah, hah!” he 
exclaimed at last, triumphantly, “ I can 
feel it as plain as possible. Hurra! 
it’s here, sure enough.” 

Larry felt that he was caught: there 
was no time for deliberation, but in, 
half asecond his resolution was adopted. ; 
In a tone, therefore, as calm as Mac 
Ullage’s was excited, he ejaculated, 
“ An’ sure, don’t I know it's there ?” 

“QO, you acknowledge it, then 2” 
said the other, still joyously. “In 
the name of our sovereign lord and 
master, King George, I seize x 

* Whist, Mr. Mac Ullage, avick 
ma chree, whist!” interrupted Larry, 
“and don’t go an’ make a pair of 
amadhauns of us both in the middle 
av the public road, and maybe some- 
body listening.” 

“I don’t care who’s listening,” said 
Mac Ullage; “I must do my duty, 
and so, I say, I seize upon ji 

“Saize upon the devil!” again in- 
terrupted Larry. “1 beg your honor’s 
pardon for swearing, but just let me 
ax y'rself, Mr. Mac Ullage, in the 
name of all that’s good, where és the 
use of your making a saisure of what's 
your own property already ?” 

“ Why, O'Leary,” said Mac Ullage, 
stammering a little at the guilty 
reminiscence of certain small pur- 
chases that he had with the utmost 
caution effected, “ you—you don’t in- 
tend—I mean you don’t dare to charge 
me—that’s in his Majesty’s service and 
all, with being the owner of contraband 
spirits ?” 

“Is it me that you'd suspect of such 
a dirty thrick ?” said Larry, indignantly. 
“ No, but if any other big blagard like 
me was to charge your honor with the 
like, is'nt it myself that id go forward 
and swear your honor out ov it as 
white as the driven snow.” 

“Then, what the mischief do you 
mean, man ?” returned the gauger, 
recovering his self-possession. 

“What do I mane?” said Larry ; 
“sure if you'll only have patience for 
a minit, I'll tell you all about it; and 
would’nt I have tould you all about 
it before, and wasn’t I just clearin’ my 
voice to begin the very first instant 
that you rid up to me ; but, onnamon- 
dhiaoul! how could I tell you when 
your honor slapped at me all at onct, 
without given me time to cry credo ? 
But if your honor sure will only listen 
to rason I could asily c 

“Listen to reason! 
listen to reason,” answered Mac U 


ately Tl 
la 


gc. 
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“Let me hear what you've got to say 
for yourself regarding this unpleasant 
business.” 

“ Why, your honor,” said Larry, with 
well-assumed earnestness, “ I'll just up 
and tell you the whole truth. First, 
then, you see, when I bought the 
mouileen heiffer from Tim the day 
afore yesterday, like a dacent boy an’ 
he is, and maning very well I’m sure, 
and little thinking ov the trouble it id 
bring me into. Faicks! I'll own to 
you, sure enough, he threw the little 
keg here into the bargain to me as a 
luck penny. ‘And what do you in- 
tind to do with it, Larry?’ said my 
wife, says she, that evening. ‘ Faicks, 
Mary,’ says I, ‘I was thinking of 
making a present of it to the priest.’ 
‘Pooh! man,’ says she, ‘where’s the 
use of throwing clane water into the 
well ; sure the priest gets enough of 
it,” says she, ‘and it’s too much for 
yourself to keep ; but take my advice, 
Larry,’ says she, ‘and I'll tell you 
what to do with it. There’s Mister 
Mac Ullage,’ says she, ‘that your under 
a a an obligation to—did'nt he lend 
you the two harrows in last March, 
and the barrow and water-truck again 
in June, and let me ask you what 
return did you ever make? Butnow’s 


your time to do the dacent thing—so 
take the cask to-morrow,’ says she, 
‘and fetch it over to Mr. Mac Ullage, 
and presint it to him with your and 


my compliments.’ ‘Liggum lathé a 
coilleen ma chree,’ says 1, for I saw 
by her manner that to contradict her 
id be useless, for the women will have 
their way in spite of a body sometimes, 
sir. So by thisand by that myself was 
on my way to make an offer of it to 
your honor.” 

“ But, Larry, they tell me that this 
is a common practice of yours.” 

“ Not a dacent neighbour ever tould 
you so; my head to a hapeny it was 
no other Christian in the versal world 
that tould so thunderin’ a lie, but 
Dirty Diarmid at the forge ?” 

“T admit that he is my informant.” 

“ Didn't I know it; but don’t I 
know too, that your honour is too 
mach a gintleman to take the word of 
a gaummouche agin an honest hard- 
working man 7” 

Mac Ullage walked up and down 
for a moment, as if undecided. 

“I think I'm giving him a little 
Blarney of the right sort now,” solilo- 
quized Larry, smiling internally at his 
own mendacious effrontery. 


Mac Ullage scratched the back of 
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his ear with his fore finger. He was 
excessively fond of potteen ! 

“ Larry,” said he, with some hesita- 
tion, “ damn it, man, if I thought— 
hem—I mean if I was certain that 
this was a solitary case, and that you 
really, as you say, intended the—— 
not that I much like the idea of ac. 
cepting a contraband present, and, in- 
deed, though I do take it, it’s only, 
ahem, for fear you might think I was 
too proud to accept of your proffered 
kindness ; no such thing, and I'm 
under obligations to Mrs. O’Leary for 
remembering me—so—a—so—come, I 
must overlook = error this once; 
but take care of me for the future. | 
must do my duty, mind,” 

“Mr. Mac Ullage, sir,” said Larry, 
“ whenever we meet for the future, I hope 
you'll just surch me from the wad of my 
caubeen to the straw in my brogues, 
and then your honour 'ill be satisfied 
whether I’m an honest man or not.” 

“ Very fair; we had better push on 
now.” 

In an instant the two quadrupeds 
were sociably jogging along side by 
side, Larry’s little ass going it non pas- 
sibus aquis. 

They had now arrived at a fierk in 
the road, one prong of which led on 
to Ballyshindy Hull, while the other 
brought you into the next parish, and 
passed the door of the gauger’s domi- 
cile. The ass, instinctively, was for 
the “ Hall” side, but Larry, with a 
strong jerk of rein, and smart lash, 
controlled her inclination. Now had 
Mac Ullage not accompanied Larry, 
we will not pretend to say whether 
his course would not have been differ- 
ent. But the truth is, Mac Ullage 
slightly suspected him, and so he 
thought it prudent to make sure. This 
arrangement was a sore disappoint- 
ment to Larry, who (why disguise the 
fact?) certainly did intend to have 
broken faith with him. Mac Ullage, 
however, had determined to prove 
himself up to trap, and leave no loop- 
hole for Larry to make his escape ; 80, 
trying to conceal his mortification, as 
well as he might, our hero paced on 

uietly beside his escort, conversing of 
the weather, the crops, and such 
other subjects as the season and state 
of the country suggested. 

They had now advanced within a 
few yards of the gauger’s house, and 
Mrs. Mac Ullage, who happened to 
be standing at the door, hemming the 
border of a new lace cap, was nota 
little surprised to see her dear Mac 
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returned already. The object of her 
affection, however, advanced no fur- 
ther, but pulling rein, suddenly ad- 
dressed O'Leary. 

“ Well, Larry, I believe all’s right 
now, I see the Mistress standing at the 
door there, and, as I have a long ride 
before me yet, I don’t see the use of 
accompanying you any farther. Here, 
take this key, give it to Mrs. Mac 
Ullage, and tell her I desired you to 
place the keg beside THE OTHER LIT- 
TLE ONE that’s on the oak stillion behind 
the cellar door.” 

“I will, sir,” said Larry, with an 
expression of face miraculously solemn; 
«f will, sir,” and he took the key. 
Mac Ullage then, merely pointing 
with the butt of his fowling-piece at 
Larry, nodded significantly to his bet- 
ter-half, meaning her to understand 
thereby, that he consigned Larry and 
his cargo to her care, and then, turn- 
ing his mare’s head, was soon once 
more on his way to Ballyshindy. His 
pace, at first, was rather slow, and, after 
proceeding a short distance, he turned 
about his head and looked buck, but 
seeing Mrs. Mac Ullage and Larry in 
close conversation, and the latter fre- 
quently pointing to the guilty load of 
brooms, “all's safe!” he exclaimed, 
and, setting spurs to his mare, gallop- 
ed away to visit with vengeance every 
unlucky wight, that his vigilance might 
detect trespassing on his majesty’s 
sacred rights and privileges. 

In this instance, however, he had 
drawn his conclusion too hastily when 
he assured himself that “all was safe;” 
for, as it happened, all was not safe, 
nor anything like safe either. For 
Larry no sooner found he had the op- 
portunity than he began to cast in his 
own mind, a plan not only to keep his 
own keg, but even to possess himself 
of that other little one that the gauger 
mentioned as heing on the stillion be- 
hind the door. Now, Mrs. Mac Ullage 
being a lady of rather excitable nerves, 
was, as we before mentioned, rather 
surprised at her deary’s sudden return; 
this surprise was considerably increas- 
ed by that loved one’s mysterious 
“nods and becks,” which to her livel 
peeneen were perfectly unintelligi- 
le ; but her astonishment and anxiety 
to know “what was the matter ?” 
reached the very highest pitch possible 
when she saw her liege lord as sud- 
denly gallop away again at a pace that 
in her estimation fully equalled that of 
John Gilpin, dueek the famous town 
of Edmonton ; from Cowper's authen- 
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tic — of whose ride she had fre- 
quently derived a fund of pleasure and 
improvement ; as which of us has not? 
Larry was not at all excited, but was 
very mysterious. Mrs. Mac Ullage 
could not contain herself; he merely 
nodded, and pointed frequently to the 
broom-load. 

“My good man, Mr. O'Leary I 
mean,” she exclaimed agitatedly, “ did 
you ever Goodness gracious do, 
if you can, for heaven’s sake inform 
me what in the wide world is the mat- 
ter with Mr. Mac? what can be come 
over him, or where is he off to now, in 
such a frightful hurry ?” 

“Ah! sure enough, ma’am,” res- 
ponded Larry, “it’s himself that has 
good rason to be in a hurry.” 

“ Merciful! how you frighten me,” 
exclaimed the lady. “ The dear man! 
I hope nothing unfortunate—nothing 
dangerous can have P 

Larry, who had been eagerly look- 
ing after Mac Ullage, and was now 
satisfied that there was no likelihood 
of his sudden return, here interrupted 
the lady’s tender apprehensions, 

“Oh, no, no, ma’am,” said he, 
“ don’t be afeard, at all, ma’am ; there’s 
no danger at all, I’m sartain sure— 
that is, I hope not; purvided only we 
make haste.” 


“Haste! then why haven't you 
been quicker you brute ?” screamed 
the irritable lady, giving way for the 
moment to her passion, and giving way 
at the same time to her fist, which 
sounded against Larry’s lower ribs. 


“ Why, you see, ma’am, it was my- 
self found it all out, and more power 
to me for that same; but, to cum to 
the pint at wanst, the whole truth is 
simply this, some dirty big blagard has 
up, and wint, and gev information of 
the master for having a drop of some- 
thing in the house ; and to be sure, in 
a whiff, officers is despatched to sarch— 
they are in Ballyshindy now—but by 
good luk myself got wind of the mat- 
ter, put the master on his gard, so he’s 
gone back to keep them in parley while 
you and J are making all sartain to 
disappoint the ‘ternal villains. Bat, 
avourneen, (I beg your pardon for the 
word, ma’am,) we haven't a minit to 
lose ; so, mind my words now, he de- 
sired you to give me the Kre that’s on 
the oak stillion behind the cellar door, 
AND HERE'S THE KEY !” 

Mrs. Mac Ullage, whose wits had 
been, one by one, taking leave of her 
during Larry's recital here made a 
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most magnanimous effort to rally her 
scattered energies ; she could speak 
only in incoherent sentences, it is true, 
but then she could act—act energeti- 
cally—making a sudden rush at Larry, 
she seized him by the collar of the 
coat, and led, or rather dragged him 
along the hall, and down the back 
stairs, at a pace which considerably 
hazarded the safety of their pair of 
necks. In a twinkling the keg was 
turned, the door dashed open, and 
they at once stood beside the oak 
stillion, and its unlawful burden. 

“ There it is,” she stammered 
breathlessly ; “did I ever—my poor 
Mac—what an escape, the odious stuff 
—goodness me! joy be with it—mer- 
cy if they surprise us—how I am 
obliged to you saved us from dis- 
grace—will we ever be in time? take 
it—ah, make haste.” 

It happened that these admonitions 
to speed were superfluous on the pre- 
sent occasion, for O'Leary bad far 
more cogent reasons of his own to 
lrasten his movements than any his 
fair monitress could urge. He spoke 
not a word; but the keg was under 
his arm, and he was up the back stairs, 
and out at the hall-door, in a single 
moment. Being no novice at stowing 
away an article quickly, a few brooms 
were misplaced, the keg vanished, and 
the covering once more adjusted with 
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a dexterity that would have been cre 
ditable to a Donnybrook juggler. He 
then merely touched his hat to the 
convalescing fair one, who was leaning 
beside the door, and putting Bess to 
her fastest gallop, exerted his own legs 
manfully to keep pace with her, The 
road he took was a short one, and led 
direetly to Ballyshindy Hall, and by 
this route his journey was nought. 
The whole distance was accomplished 
within half an hour; Ballyshindy Hall 
was gained; the whiskey was deposited 
where “day’s gaudy eye” had never 
penetrated ; in a word, Larry had tri- 
umphed, and, betaking himself to the 
kitchen, was expeditiously supplied 
with refreshments, while he wiped the 
sweat from his brow, and flung himself 
at ease along the settle. The squire 
had that day a few friends to entertain; 
it is needless to say that Larry’s keg 
was weleome, it is doubly needless to 
say that the gauger’s was twice as wel- 
come, and it’s trebly needless to state, 
that, after dinner, when Larry with a 
hot tumbler of the identical material 
before him, told the company, in his 
own humorous way, the circum. 
stances of his rencontre with the 
gauger, that the cheers, laughter, and 
uproarious merriment of ail present, 
surpassed even anything that Bally- 
shindy Hall itself had ever shook 
with. 


ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA,—NO, XII. 


THE LESS TRANSLATABLE POEMS OF SCHILLER. 


Tue greater number of Schiller’s 
Ballads remain undone into English; 
but nobody who has read them can be 
ata loss to discover the reason that 
they have been thus neglected. They 
are dull; and dulness of composition 
induces repugnance to translation ; for 
that which people do not get through 
con amore they seldom get through 
with éclat to themselves or satisfac- 
tion to others. Half the impractica- 
bility of shaping a sow’s eur into a silk 
purse is owing to the disgust of the 
artist upon taking the bristly material 
in hand ; his antipathy paralyses his 
operations, and he bungles the job. 
A translator, in grappling with his 
original, should be possessed by a 
feeling akin to that which animates 
the matador in his contests with the 
bull; but if there be positively no- 
thipg in that original which can awa- 


ken such a feeling, it is clear that it 
must continue to slumber. The ener- 
gy can be elicited only by the occa- 
sion. In other words, none but good 
poems are susceptible of being well 
translated. For it is in this depart- 
ment of literature as it is in love; the 
maintenance of fidelity towards the 
beautiful is always easier than it is 
towards the ordinary. 

Let us not be accused of injustice 
towards Schiller. We merely echo 
the opinion of the best German critics. 
It is admitted that, great as the other 
powers of Schiller were, he wanted 
those which constitute the perfect bal- 
lad-singer. His genius, essentially 
dramatic and didactic, never accom- 
modated itself gracefully to those res- 
trictions which a judicious adherence 
to the established forms of narrative 
must, in a greater or lesser degree, 
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impose on a writer. Where he had to 
deal with but a few incidents, and 
those few were of a striking nature, he 
could depict them vividly enough, es- 
pecially in prose ; but his monologues 
and dialogues are acknowledged, after 
all, to be the best parts of him. 
Speech-making was, in truth, his forte; 
while, as a story-teller, he sank below 
zero or Mother Bunch. Next to his 
Song of the Bell (which is all spoken 
by the bell-founder,) his Lament of 
Ceres is his finest rhymed poem; but 
it is pure declamation throughout. On 
the other hand, his Cranes of Ibycus is 
a piece of lifelessness that would be at 
present ejected from the Balaam-box 
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of a half-penny miseellany; but it is 
narrative throughout. And the differ- 
ence observable between these twain 
is a sample of the difference that sub- 
sists between all his poems of the de- 
clamatory class and all his poems of 
the narrative class, 

Candour, however, demands from 
us the admission that among the lat- 
ter there are two which, though dis- 
playing many imperfections, exercise 
considerably less of a soporific influ- 
ence over us than nine-tenths of the 
rest. One of these is a ballad foun- 
dered on the story of Damon and Py- 
thias, and is warbled in this manner :—~ 


The Postage. 
Zu Dionys, dem Tyrannen, schilich. 


They seize in the Tyrant of Syracuse’ halls 
A youth with a dagger in’s vest : 
He is bound by the Tyrant’s behest : 
The Tyrant beholds him—Rage blaneches his cheek : 


“ Why hiddest yon dagger, conspirator ? 


Speak !” 


“ To pierce to the heart such as thou!” 


“ Wretch ! 


“ Tt is well,” spake the youth ; 


Death on the cross is thy doom even now !” 


“ T am harnessed for death ; 


And I sue not thy sternness to spare ; 
Yet would I be granted one prayer :— 
Three days would I ask, till my sister be wed ; 
As a hostage I leave thee my friend in my stead ; 
If Z be found false to my truth 
Nail him to thy cross without respite or ruth !” 


Then smiled with a dark exultation the King, 
And he spake, after brief meditation,— 
“TI grant thee three days’ preparation ; 
But see thou outstay not the term I allow, 
Else, by the high thrones of Olympus I vow, 
That if thou shalt go scathless and free, 
The best blood of thy friend shall be forfeit for thee !” 


And Pythias repairs to his friend—* I am doomed 
To atone for my daring emprize, 
By Death in its shamefullest guise ; 
But the Monarch three days ere I perish allows, 
Till I give a loved sister away to her spouse ; 


Thou, therefore, my hostage must be, 
Till I come the third day, and again set thee free.” 


And Damon in silence embraces his friend, 
And he gives himself up to the Despot ; 
While Pythias makes use of his respite, 
And ere the third morning in Orient is burning 
Behold the Devoted already returning 
To save his friend ere it be later, 
By dying, himself, the vile death of a traitor ! 


But the rain, the wild rain, dashes earthward in floods, 
Upswelling the deluging fountains ; 
Strong torrents rush down from the mountains, 
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And, lo! as he reaches the deep river’s border 
The bridge-works give way in terrific disorder, 
And the waves, with a roaring like thunder, 
Sweep o’er the rent wrecks of the arches, and under, 


To and fro by the brink of that river he wanders— 
In vain he looks out through the offing— 
The fiends of the tempest are scoffing 

His outcries for aid ;—from the opposite strand 

No pinnace puts off to convey him to land ; 
And, made mad by the stormy commotion, 
The river-waves foam like the surges of Ocean. 


Then he drops on his knees, and he raises his arms 
To Jupiter, Strength-and-Help-giver,— 
“QO, stem the fierce force of this river ! 
The hours are advancing—Noon wanes—in the West 
Soon Apollo will sink—and my zeal and my best 
Aspirations and hopes will be baffled— 
And Damon, my Damon, will die on a scaffold !” 


But the tempest abates not, the rapid flood waits not ; 
On, billow o'er billow comes hasting, 
Day, minute by minute, is wasting— 
And, daring the worst that the Desperate dare, 
He casts himself in with a noble despair— 
And he buffets the tyrannous waves— 
And Jupiter pities the struggler—and saves. 


The hours will not linger ; his speed is redoubled— 
Forth, Faithfullest! Bravest, exert thee ! 
The gods cannot surely desert thee ! 
Alas! as Hope springs in his bosom renewed, 
A band of barbarians rush out from the wood, 
And they block up the wanderer’s path, 
And they brandish their weapons in clamorous wrath. 


“ What will ye?” he cries; “I have nought but my life, 
And that must be yielded ere night : 
Force me not to defend it by fight !” 
But they swarm round him closer, that truculent band, 
So he wrests his huge club from one savage’s hand, 
Aud he fells the first four at his feet ; 
And the remnant, dismayed and astounded, retreat. 


The storm-burst is over—low glows the red sun, 
Making Earth and Air fainter and hotter ; 
The knees of the fugitive totter— 
«“ Alas!” he cries, “ have I then breasted the flood, 
Have I vanquished those wild men of rapine and blood, 
But to perish from languor and pain, 
While my hostage, my friend, is my victim in vain ?” 


When, hark! a cool sound, as of murmuring water ! 
He hears it—it bubbles—it gushes— 
Hark ! louder and louder it rushes ! 
He turus him, he searches, and lo! a pure stream 
Ripples forth trom a rock, and shines out in the beam 
Of the sun ere he fierily sinks, 
And the wanderer bathes his hot limbs, and he drinks. 


The sun looks his last !--On the oft-trodden pathway 
Hies homeward the weariful reaper ; 
The shadows of Evening grow deeper, 
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When, pressing and hurrying anxiously on, 
Two strangers pass Pythias—and, list ! he hears one 
To the other exclaiming, “ O, shame on 
The wretch that betrayed the magnanimous Damon !” 


Then Horror lends wings to his faltering feet, 
And he dashes in agony onward ; 
And soon a few roofs, looking sunward, 

Gleam faintly where Syracuse’ suburbs extend ; 

And the good Philostratus, his freedman and friend, 
Now comes forward in tears to his master, 
Who gathers despair from that face of disaster. 


“ Back, Master! Preserve thine own life at the least ! 
His, I fear me, thou canst not redeem, 
For the last rays of Eventide beam : 
O! though hour after hour travelled on to its goal 
He expected te coming with confident soul, 
And though mocked by the King as forsaken, 
His trust in thy truth to the last was unshaken !” 


“ Eternal Avenger! and is it too late ?” 
Cried the youth with a passionate fervour, 
“ And dare not I be his preserver ? 
Then Death shall unite whom not Hell shall divide ! 
We will die, he and I, on the rood, side by side, 
And the bloody Destroyer shall find 
That there de souls whom Friendship and Honor can bind !” 


And on, on, unresting, he bounds like a roe : 
See! they lay the long cross on the ground ! 
See! the multitude gather all round! 

See! already they hurry their victim along ! 


When—with giant-like strength a man bursts through the throng, 
And—* Oh, stay, stay your hands !” is his cry ; 
“Tam come! 1 am here! I am ready to die !” 


And Astonishment masters the crowd at the sight, 

While the friends in the arms of each other 

Weep tears that they struggle to smother. 
Embarrassed, the lictors and officers bring 
The strange tidings at length to the ears of the king, 

And a human emotion steals o’er him, 

And he orders the friends to be summoned before him. 


And, admiring, he looks at them long ere he speaks— 
“ You have conquered, O! marvellous pair, 
By a friendship as glorious as rare ! 
You have melted to flesh the hard heart in my breast ! 
Go in peace! You are free! but accord one request 
To my earnest entreaties and wishes— 
Accept a third friend in your king, Dionysius.” 


The conduct of Pythias in this bal- 


hibition might not have been controlled 
lad is of course intended to enlist the 


in the beginning, and the resources of 


sympathies of the reader; and his en- 
ergy and intrepidity are certainly in- 
contestable. But energy and intrepi- 
dity, as it happens, are in themselves 
such excellent qualities that in wit- 
nessing the exhibition of them we 
sometimes forget to enquire whether 
the circumstances demanding that ex- 
Vou. XII. 


the exhibitor thus husbanded against 
a season when they should be really 
wanted. That we do so forget is to be 
attributed to us as a fault. When aman 
chuses to set his own house on fire the 
grand and striking coups de thedtre that 
he may show off in rescuing his wife 
and children from the flames, while 
E 
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they elicit shouts of applause from us, 
should not hinder us from recollecting 
that bis heroism is barely the amende 
honorable he makes to his duty when 
the consequences of his folly have be- 
come apparent. The slaying of dragons 
we account praiseworthy ; but when 
somebody tells us that the slayer is in 
the habit of making the dragons he 
slays we qualify our encomiums. 
Pythias was himself the creator of the 
necessity for all the hubble-bubble, toil 
and trouble that he put himself to. 
Being condemned to death for his 
want of cautiousness, he begs a 
respite of three days, and this being 
accorded, off he scampers, at the 
rate of twenty knots an hour, on a 
wild goose chase nobody knows whi- 
ther. Now it is clear to us that this 
proceeding was uncalled for. He in- 
terfered with the regular course of jus- 
tice. Punishment may not in every 
case follow hard upon conviction ; but 
a high-minded criminal must always be 
extremely unwilling to solicit any post- 
ponement of the penalty that his 
crimes have provoked. Pythias 
should have scorned to beg a favour 
from the Tyrant. He should have 
looked the dagger at him that was 
taken from his waistcoat pocket, and 
gone to death without parley or osten- 
tation. Above all, he should not have 
jeopardied the life of his dearest 
friend for the satisfaction of cranching 
a pie-crust and tos of 
wine at a wedding. pon 
the face of the eartl 
him to make a parad 


Incompa- 
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rable pedestrianism, his talent for 


flood-cleaving, his ingenuity in robber- 
quelling, or his capability of sensation- 
creating. His light-hearted sister 
could have got married, and probably 
did get married, without his assistance 
History does not furnish us with any 
authentic account of the reception she 
accorded him, but ia all likelihood 
it was cool in the extreme ; and the 
bridegroom must unquestionably hare 
refused him the loan of a horse. There 
is absolutely no motive whatever for 
bis expedition. All his puffing and 
blowing are wasted on the air. We 
cannot understand his conduct, : 
we refer it to a passion for sing 

and notoriety. Probably th 

real key to the mystery, alt 
we admit it to be, it does ne 
in our eyes either his « c 


that of 


haracter 


his a ntures Viewed 


circumstances, it makes the coming up 
just in time for the breaking down of 
the bridge laughable, lends a certain 
air of silliness to the drubbing of 
club-lawyers, and even red 
humbug of bursting throuc! 
to call out, “Stop the exe 
a level with any 
clap-trap. 


Of the 


other melo-dramati 


mode in which Schill 
a mere workman, has dealt 
machinery of the story, 

jedge for themselves. F. 

on to our second sam 

which, however, i 

ballad, but rather a le 
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A lion steps oxt, 
And he looks round about 
With a half puzzled air, 
As if somewhat in doubt 
What his business is there, 
And again and again 
Shakes the dust from his mane, 
And then stretches his legs— 
And rly then, as if treading on 
if eae round the Arena and a, 
And then—crouches down on the ground. 


itt. 


To the twinkling of sixpence the King 
Makes a sign as before— 
And—Creak !—on its hinges is seen to swing 
A second ribbed-iron door— 
And a tiger bounds with the savagest spring 
To the Circus-floor ! 
Where, soon setting eye on 
The drowsy-faced lion, 
His fury breaks out in one barbarous roar, 
At which most of the ladies grow pale ; 
And he lashes his flanks with his tail, 
And he lolls out his tongue from his blood-thirsty jaws, 
And he tears up the soil with his claws, 
And then, stopping, and sharplier eying 
The lion, who, lying 
Couchant at his ease, appears scarce to have spied him, 
He walks round him once, and then—crouches beside him. 


Iv. 


And the Royal right hand is uplifted anew. — 
And immediately two 
Ferocious young pards 
Are let loose from their cages -— 
The tiger engages 
Their instant regards ;— 
All athirst to lap up the hot blood from his heart, 
The whelps dart 
At bis throat for the nonce, 
Bat the tiger despises 
Such throttlers, and floors them at once 
By a well-applied pat 
On their backs, like to that 
(Smarter, though) which a cat 
Sometimes gives an intractable rat. 
And the lion half rises, 
And, sullenly scowling, 
He bellows 
A gruff sopmens 
Of bis f OWS ; 
And so the quartetto exench down on the sand, 
Grim-s isaged and growling. 


v. 


Now the charminge st woman the earth ever saw, 
Whom the King himself looked on with someth ke awe,— 
The adorable Grafinn and Frau Kunionda, 
Whose pitiless eyes, it was said, shed a lustre 
As radiant again as the gems of Golconda, 
Was one of that rather magnificent muster. 
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And, as she sat dazing 
The eyes of the knights, 
And conscious, and gazing, 
Expecting the sights, 
And all the while raising 
Hot wrath in thre ladies, nine tenths of whom mentally 
Wished she were—married, . 
Or—buried, 
A lily-white glove accidentally 
Slipped from her lily-white hand, 
And by ae or was carried 
Or hurried 
Down towards the sand 
Of the Circus, nor stopped 
Till it dropped 
At the terrible toes 
Of the King of the Brutes, who,—whatever he thought 
Of the vision he saw,— 
Never uttered a word, 
Or uplifted a claw, 
Or in anyway stirred, 
But continued to gape and repose 
For all the world just as if nought 
In the world had occurred. 


vi. 

Upon which the fair Frau, turning round to a stately 
Young knight at her elbow—Sir Guy—who was greatly 
Admired by the Court 
For his prowess and port, 

Which were thought to beat hollow both Mars’ and Apollo’s, 
Addressed him as follows— 


“Sir Knight—J have just dropped my glove, 
And of course you see where it is : 
Now, if you feel any love 
For me—even one particle— 
If your true heart be as true as you swear it is, 
Travel down stairs and pick up the stray article !” 


VII. 
An ugly request 
From a lady so beauteous ! 
But knights must be duteous— 
Such tasks are a jest 
To the hero whose bosom true Chivalry fires ; 
And in case, when a damsel requires 
Her admirer to bring her 
A garland of rays from the brow of the moon, 
He sculks off and refuses to do so, 
The cub is a scrub and a scurvy poltroon, 
And both maiden and widow should leave him to linger 
His Maledict life out as mateless as Crusoe ! 


VIII. 


But as to Sir Guy— 
Had he even fought shy 
Of a plan to bang Babel by scaling the sky, 
He could hardly eschew 
The descending a few 
Feet of staircase and fronting a leopard or two, 
Where his aim and his game 
Were to pleasure the dame 
Who had raised in his heart an unquenchable flame. 
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So, turning on’s heel with the air of a stranger 
To Fear, who determines that no one shall twit 
Him with shrinking from hand-and-glove contact with Danger, 
He finds his way down to the Circus, or Pit; 
And there in the sight of the balconied groups 
All above him, king, baron, and duchess, 
He stoops, 
And extending his hand, 
He intrepidly clutches 
The truant, 
Pursuant 
To Frau Kunigonda’s command. 


XI. 


And, after a pause 
Of astonishment, bursts of applause 
Rent the air from the hundreds who gazed 

Upon this most heroic of captures. 

The men were amazed 
And the women in raptures ; 
And Frau Kunigonda, the while, 
As the champion ascended 

The stairs very much at his leisure, 

Called up a faint smile 
Which appeared to be blended 
Of pride, condescension and pleasure. 
She meant it, I guess, as the meed of his boldness. 

But in her hauteur and her coldness 

She somehow mistook 
Her Lothario for once—for, alas! with a look 
Not intended to flatter, 
He—fiung the glove at her— 
Not to her,— 
And bade her look out for a gallanter wooer ! 


Und er wirft thr den Handschuh in's 
Gesichi—and he throws to her the 
hand-shoe in the face, as we may grace- 
fully render the line. Sir Guy was, 
like Bayard, le chevalier sans peur, but 
not, like Bayard, le chevalier sans re- 
proche. He was in the wrong in fling- 
ing a hand-shoe into a Countess’ face, 
in the presence of both Human and 
Brute Majesty : the act was shy, shock- 
ingand shabby. But what we conceive 
to have been most particularly reprehen- 
sible in him was the stupid chivalrous 
politeness that led him to risk his life for 
the sake of one whom he knew to be 
worthless, and whom he had even then 
predetermined to disgrace in the eyes of 


Let us pass from our friend Schiller’s 


Che Words 


the wholeamphitheatre. This was push- 
ing romance a little too far, and could 
not, we warrant, have had the slightest 
tendency to humble or soften the 
adorable Grafinn and Frau. Such 
mistakes, we are sorry to say, some- 
times occur upon a different scale, even 
in our own days ; but they are oftenest 
made by the very young and enthusi- 
astic, whom nothing short of a series 
of cruellest experiences can teach that 
there are hearts in this world hard as 
the nether mill-stone, and which con- 
vert every fresh instance of generosity 
towards themselves into food for undis- 
sembled triumph and open mockery. 


Ballads to his Lyrics. 


of Reality. 


Drey Worte nenn’ ich euch, innhaltschwer. 


I name you Three Words, which ought to resound 
In thunder from zone to zone ; 

But the world understands them not—they are found 
In the depths of the heart alone. 


That man must indeed be ny 


base, 


In whose heart the Three’ Words no longer find place. 
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First,—MANn IS FREE, IS CREATED FREE, 
Though born a manacled slave :— 
I abhor the abuses of Liberty— 
I hear how the populace rave,— 
But I never can dread, and I dare not disdain 
The slave who stands up and shivers his chain! 


And,— VIRTUE Is NOT AN EMPTY NAME :— 
*Tis the paction of Man with his soul, 

That though balked of his worthiest earthly aim 
He will still seek a heavenly goal ; 

For that to which worldling natures are blind 

Is a pillar of light for the childlike mind. 


And—A Gop, an LumuTaBLe WILL, ExisTs, 
However Men waver and yield :— 
Beyond Space, beyond Time, and their dimming mists 
‘he Ancient of Days is revealed ; 
And while Time and the Universe haste to decay 
Their unchangeable Author is Lord for aye ! 


Then, treasure those Words! They ought to resound 
In thunder from zone to zone ; 

But the world will not teach thee their force ;—they are found 
In the depths of the heart alone ; 

Thou never, O, Man! canst be utterly base 

While those Three Words in thy heart find place! 


Che Words of Delusion. 


Drey Worte hort man, bedeutungsschwer, 


Three Words are heard with the Good and Blameless, 
Three ruinous words and vain— 

Their sound is hollow—their use is aimless— 
They cannot console and sustain. 

Man’s path is a path of thorns and troubles 

So long as he chases these vagrant bubbles. 


So long as he hopes that Z'riumph and Treasure 
Will yet be the guerdon of Worth :— 

Both are dealt out to Baseness in lavishest measure ; 
The Worthy possess-not the earth— 

They are exiled spirits and strangers here, 

And look for their home to a purer sphere. 


So long as he dreams that On clay-made creatures 
The noonbeams of Truth will shine :— 

No mortal may lift up the veil from her features ; 
On earth we but guess and opine: 

We prison her ae in pompous words— 

She is not our handmaid—she is the Lord’s. 


So long as he sighs for a Golden Era, 
When Good will be victress o’er Ill: 
The Triumph of Good is an idiot’s chimera ; 
She never can combat—nor will : 
The Foe must contend and o’ermaster, till, cloyed 
By destruction, he perishes, self-destroyed. 


Then, Man! through Life’s labyrinths winding and darkened, 
Take, dare to take, Faith as thy clue! 
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THAT WHICH EYE NEVER SAW, TO WHICH EAR NEVER HEARKENED, 
Tuat, THAT, Is THE BEAUTEOUS AND TruB! 

It is not without—let the fool seek it there— 

It is in thine own bosom and heart—the Perfect, the Good and the Fair! 


Che Course of Time. 
Dreyfach ist der Schritt der Zeit : 


Time is threefold—triple—three ; 
First—and Midst—and Last ; 
Was—and Is—and Yet-To-Be ;— 

Future—Present— Past. 


Lightning-swift, the Is is gone— 
The Yet-To-Be crawls with a snakelike slowness on ; 
Still stands the Was for aye ; its goal is won. 


No fierce impatience, no entreating, 
Can spur or wing the tardy Tarrier : 
No strength, no skill, can rear a barrier 
Between departure and the Fleeting : 
No prayers, no tears, no magic spell, 
Can ever move the Immovable. 


Wouldst thou, fortunate and sage, 
Terminate Life’s Pilgrimage ? 
Wouldst thou quit this mundane stage 
Better, happier, worthier, wiser ? 
Then, whate’er thine aim and end, 
Take, O, Youth, for thine adviser, 

Not thy working-mate, The Slow ; 

O, make not The Vanishing thy friend, 
Or The Permanent thy foe ! 


The following is less lofty. 


Breavth anv Depth, 
Es glinzen Viele in der Welt. 


Gentry there be who don't figure in History ; 
Yet they are clever, too—deucédly |— 
All that is puzzling, all tissues of mystery 
They will unravel you lucidly. 
Hear their oracular dicta but thrown out, 
You'd fancy these Wise Men of Gotham must find the Philosophers’ Stone out! 


Yet they quit Earth without signal and voicelessly ; 
All their existence was vanity. 
He seldom speaks—/e deports himself noiselessly 
Who would enlighten Humanity : 
Lone, unbeheld, he by slow, but incessant 
Exertion, extracts for the Future the pith of the Past and the Present. 


Look at yon tree, spreading like a pavilion! See 
How it shines, shadows and flourishes! 
Not in its leaves, though all odour and brilliancy, 
Seck we the sweet fruit that nourishes. 
No! a dark prison encloses the kernel 
Whence shoots with round bole and broad boughs the green giant whose youth 
looks eternal ! 


The last stanza is very German. thoughtful, practical man to a fruit- 
Schiller compares the showy talkative tree. Good: but it happens that 
man to a leaf-tree, and the plain, a tree with fruit is showier than a tree 
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with merely leaves ; so far, therefore, 
the comparison fails, Then, the con- 
nection that subsists between the final 
couplet and the quatrain that precedes 
it is not clear. You need not look for 
fruit among the leaves of that fine tree 
yonder, quoth the poet, because the 
whole tree springs from an insignificant 
kernel. How, we should like to know, 
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is the superiority of a peach-tree to 4 
beech-tree illustrated by the fact that 
an oak proceeds from an acorn ? 
Forgive us, gentlest shade! Per. 
haps it is in our own brains that the 
muddlement lies, this balmy, sleepy, 
June afternoon. We are again on 
experimentalist upon thine Iambics, 


Che Game of Life. 


Wollt thr in meinen Kasten sehn ? 


Who's for my Box ? 


Who'll have a peep at 


The Game of Life, the World in Miniature ? 
Come, youths and maidens! come, look in at your 


Ease ! 


Nought’s to pay—a price ’tis cheap at. 
g pay } Pp 


Don't come too near, though, for you know you 
Would only spoil my necromancy ; 
You can’t see anything I shew you 


Save by the light of Hope and Fancy. 


Look in! The matron rocks the sleeping Bab 


The Boy bounds o'er the stage, skipping aaaeve ; 
Then rushes in the Youth, as wild as may be ; 
The Man walks to and fro, half hoping and half doubting. 


Every one buckles to his business now, 
Or sacrifices to his ruling passion, 
According to his fortune or his fashion : 
See how the smiling Courtier makes his bow! 
And listen to the Trifler’s tittle-tattle! 
The stout-limbed Labourer trundles his wheel-barrow ; 
The Husbandman prepares his plough and harrow ; 


The General and his troops march forth to battle ; 
The Sickling and the Timid stop at home ; 

The Rich Man purchases a costly dome ; 

The Proud Man falls, and Laughter mocks his fall ; 
The Crafty Man makes cat’s-paws of them all! 


Apart you see the Virgin and the Wife, 
The one preparing wreaths, the other dinners, 
For all who at this bustling Game of Life 


May come off winners. 


While the losers may take their stand 
with their hurdy-gurdies, at the gates of 
the feasters’ palaces—highly honored in 
a nod of approval—richly rewarded by 
a penny. Asses they were and are, 
Success is not only a great thing itself, 
but the sole criterion of another thing 
not so great— Merit, 


Had Buonaparte won at Waterloo 
It had been firmness—now ’tis pertinacity, 


The question, it may be alleged, has 
its perplexities. So, we reply, has every 
other. Posers are a drug. Man would 
appear to be an animal that puzzles and 
is puzzled. He talks enigmas, he hears 
enigmas, he sees enigmas, he dreams 
enigmas, he meets enigmas, he enacts 
enigmas—and last, not least, he sits 
down and writes, or else translates 


Enigmas. 
Unter allen Schlangen ist Eine. 


Of the fiercer snakes there is one, 
Alone on a chartless path— 
Outstripped in swiftness by none, 
Unrivalled of any for wrath. 
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A stunning roar is its hiss— 

Death tracks its desolate course : 
It upswallows in one abyss 
The Rider and his Horse. 













It winds round the peaky spire 
When throes make the sick earth reel, 
For its forkéd tongue of fire 
Is lured by the beamy steel. 








*Twill rive and rend in twain 
The eldest oak of the wood— 

In the glance of an eye ‘twill drain 

The heart of its warmest blood. 






But this monster dies in its birth ; 
A moment bounds its reign : 

It visits, to vanish from, Earth ; 

It slays, but, in slaying, is slain! 
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Wir stammen, unsrer sechs Geschwister. 





We form a strange groupe, six in number, 
The offspring of a wondrous pair ; 

The mother all begemmed and sombre, 

The father blithe and debonnair. 











When, at the birth of Time, they drest us, 
The last in light, the first in shade, 

We bound Creation as a cestus, 

And swore it not to fail or fade. 







We fear and flee the Drear and Gloomy ; 
It is our banner which, unfurled, 

Makes jewel bright and flowret bloomy, 
And vivifies the living world. 








We lead along the Car of Summer ; 
We marshal yellow Autumn's hours, 
Nor fly till Winter, the Benumber 
And Darkener, tramples down our bowers. 







Wherever Splendor greets the gazer, 
Where Beauty smiles, there we are seen ; 

And, let his rank exalt the Kaiser, 

We lend his throne its pomp and sheen. 









3. 
Ein Gebiiude steht da von uralten Zeiten. 







A Fabric was raised in ages of old ; 

No temple—no house—without roof or pier; 
No cavalier of mortal mould 
Shall ride around it in a year. 












Centuries have rolled, and still the march 
Of Time and Tempest it proudly braves ; 
It stands undecayed under Heaven’s blue arch, 
It soars to the clouds, it rests in the waves. 











No idle vanity gave it birth ; 

It shelters and shields—it is useful as grand ; 
Its peer is not found on the face of the earth, 
And yet it was reared by the human hand! 
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Now for a tremendous attempt to Bitter must have been the beer and 
knock down an armed Goliah with a _ bad the tobaceo to whose workings we 
penny-hammer—to batter the walls of owe the growlings of the Great Fre. 
Jericho by the aid of pop-gun ordnance. derick against 


Philosophy and Philosophers. 


Der Satz, durch welchen alles Ding. ‘ 
The Talisman by means whereof f 
All things have shape and being, 
Which licenses our globe to move, 
Which framed and guides the orbs above, 
And keeps from disagreeing 
The heterogeneous parts that make , 
Up all known bodies is, you take, 
A principle—and this is ] 


Its name— Whatever is, is: 


Ice is a cold thing, fire a hot, 

Most men are two-legged creatures ; 
Such truths as these of course are what 
Even those may know who never got 

Logicians for their teachers ; 

But he who learns Philosophy 

Can tell that one and two—make three, 
That rules are—categoric, 
And fire emits—caloric. 


Before old Homer sang his song 
Great heroes met disasters ; 
So, good men did their duty long 
Ere even this age, with all its throng 
Of lecturers, our masters ; 
But not a soul knew how, or why, 
Until Descartes explained it by 
Causation and Vibration, 
And their concatenation. 


Weak things must yield to strong, we wiss, 
As china breaks ere granite ; 
Who lacks the skill to hit must miss ; 
’Tis trite that Might is Right on this 
Our orbéd, morbid planet. 
But how the case would stand had Earth 
Known Ethics and all that from birth, 
You'll find set forth at large in 
Our folios, text and margin. 


“ Chat men Vo beste in companie, 
£s probed from calculation, 
A facte as cleave as cleare can be: 
As Drops combined compose a sea 
fHlen jopned compose a nation, 
Chen Lawe assumes the place of force, 


Anve equal riqhtes are thinges of course.” 
So teach and preach together in 
Their books Vattel and brethren, 


But Mighty Nature teaches too— 
The Universal Mother 

Still moulds the Many or the Few 

To meet the ends She keeps in view ; 
And Wisdom knows no other. 
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While dolts and dreamers moot the case 
She still maintains the human race 

And balks each system-monger 

By means of Love and Hunger. 


And now, reader, if there be any we shall conclude our task for the 
spice of the epigrammatist in thine present. If there be not, do precisely 
intellect, commit to thy memory the the same thing. Thou wilt find the 
following delectable scraps, with which result equally advantageous. 


Cake thy Choice. 
Aus dem Leben heraus sind der Wege zwey dir geoffnet. 


Two are the Outlets from Life whose choice is proffered to mortals— 

One The Ideal, one Death: Then, knowing that one must be passed, 
Make thine election betimes by choosing the First of these portals, 

Ere the stern Parcee constrain thee to go thy drear way through the Last! 


Che Weal Arcanum. 
Das ist eben das wahre Geheimnisz. 


I guess not well what the Mystics mean, 
But I know that the real Arcanum lies 
Beneath us, above us, on earth, in the skies ; 
That the real Arcanum is that which lies 
Around all men and before all eyes, 

Yet nowhere is met and never is seen. 


Wibyp Cime Flies. 
“ Unaufhaltsam enteilet die Zeit.” 
“ Time flies fast,” thou tellest me: Yes, friend, for ages she* she has fled fast ; 
Neither is it strange she has ; her object is to overtake 
One of firm and constant soul: Be ¢hou, then, firm—be thou but steadfast, 
And thou bindest her with chains which not Eternity shall break. 


Hite, Foul anv Spirit. 
Leben athme die bildende Kunst. 
For Life I look to the Statue’s breathing and kindling form, 


For Spirit where Poetry riots in images wild and warm, 
For Soul where the tones of Music sweep along as a storm, 


[Distinctions without any difference, where sculptor, poet and musician are 


men of acknowledged power and genius. Schiller should have lived to see 
Canova, read Byron, and hear Paganini.] 


Startling Avbice. 
Willst du, Freund, die erhabensten Hih’n der Weisheit erfliegen. 


Dost thou court a glorious lot? Then soar at once to the sublimest 
Heights of Danger, scorning warning, heedless of derision : 
Bat-eyed Prudence merely sees the barren crag thou climbest, 
Not the land that lies beyond, eternal and elysian. 


Che Desiveratum. 
Nur zwey Tugenden gibts. 


O! could the two grand gifts of Fate 
But merge in one gift, as they should ! 
Were Goodness only ever great ! 
Were Greatness only ever good! 





* Time is of the feminine gender in German. 
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Common Brive and Uncommon Prive. 


Adel ist auch in der sinnlichen Welt. 


Pride besets the Many—and, alas! the Few : 


Yet from mind to mind 


the distance still is far; 


Vulgar-hefted natures look to what they do, 
Elevated ones reflect on what they are. 


[ But again, the vulgar-hefted natures 
look to what they are, and the elevated 
ones to what they do ; for the pugilist 
is proud of his science and sinew, and 


Consolation 


the poet points to his works; and, 
handy-dandy, then, which is the top- 
Joftical man, and which the vulgarian ?] 


for Authors, 


Nimmer labt ihn des Baumes Frucht, den er mithsam erzichet. 


True Genius wins not but is ever earning 
Its laurels: this is Nature’s institute : 

One generation plants the Tree of Learning, 
Another generation plucks the fruit ! 


Co the Astronomers, 
Schwatzet mir nicht soviel von Nebelflecken und Sonnen. 


A fig for your “ millions of suns” and your “ galaxies,” great and small ! 
Is Nature, then, only stupendous because she sets you a-counting ? 

You prate of your “lofty position,” and dream you are mounting and mounting, 
But know, my good friends, that the Lofty belongs not to Space at all! 


Che Art 


of Style. 


Jeden anderen Meister erkennt man an dem, was er ausspricht. 


Expression shews the Master and the Mind 
In all arts but the Art of Style : Who feels 

And reasons deeply less enchains Mankind 
By all that he developes than conceals. 


{But nobody knows what he con- 
ceals, or whether he conceals anything 
or not, and so nobody can give him 
credit for his concealments. If a man 
writes anything he must write some- 
thing, and the something that he does 
write is prima facie the unabridged 
and perfect exposition of his thoughts. 
The extent to which he “ discreetly 


blots” his foolscap remains a secret, 
for authors are as apt to be ashamed 
of their virtues as other men are. It 
is quite as clear as ink, therefore, friend 
Fredeiick, notwithstanding your qua- 
train, that the writer who captivates 
mankind always captivates them by 
something that he says, and never by 
something that he does not say.] 


Werp Peculfar Prerogatibe of Genius. 


Wiederholen zwar kann der Verstand, was da schon gewesen. 


That which Nature has framed, and again on her course destroyed, 
Art can remould afresh, in lineaments, figure and stature ; 

Reason builds far above Nature, but still in the Desert and Void ; 
Thine alone, Genius, it is, to multiply Nature in Nature ! 


A HSbrewd Discovery. 
Recht gesagt Schlosser ! 


Well said, worthy Schlosser! 


I greatly admire 


Thy distinction—* We /ove what we have ; we desire 
What we have not :” No doubt, for till Time shall expire 


The rich nature will dove 


, the poor nature desire. 
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Wioman’s Fudgment, 
Manner richten nach Griinden. 


1938.] 


Man's judgment of his fellow-man is under the control of 
Cold Principle, and—sometimes wrong—is ever square and steady ; 
In Woman Judgment takes its cue from either Love or No-Love ; 
Where she loves not the man is judged (that is, condemned) already. 


{Much too sweeping. Woman, in 
most cases, is even a more lenient 
judge than Man, There is some truth 


attachment to an admirer is evidence 
with everybody but himself in favor 
of his goodfornothingness—unless he 


in the last line. The inability of a 


has the good fortune to be very 
woman who can love to form any 


hideously ugly indeed.] 


@On seeing an axsthetical Sculptured Emblem of Death. 
Lieblich sieht er zwar. 


So this, then, is Death !—a Shape with a torch 

Reversed and extinct, in Eternity’s Porch! 

Was ever bone stonified so? The effect 
Perhaps is pretty, and even poetic ; 

But, Gentlemen Sculptors, with all respect 

For your taste, I think even you will allow 

That the glassy eye and the clammy brow 
And the ghastly stare are not very esthetic. 


Rather Gueer. 
Nichts ist der Menschheit so wichtig. 


Philosophy, you say, will rear her front sublime 
When trophied fanes are dust, and Ruin shall have wrought 
ts work on arch and column. 
Of course, my friend, of course ; it is queer, though, meantime, 
That Leibnitz, Euler, Wolff, etcetera, should be bought 
For just three groats per volume! 


Che Age we lide in. 
War es immer wie jetzt ? 


I wonder was it always thus with men : 
I don’t exactly understand this age ; 
Our oldest folk are boys and fools again, 
And, what is worse, our boys are old and sage. 


Co a self-concetted Pamphleteer. 
“ Ja, der Mensch ist ein aGrmlicher Wicht.” 


“ Man is presumptuous, ignorant and vain :” 

Thou need’st not tell me that, my tedious friend ; 
The fact unluckily is but too plain 

From every second sentence thou hast penned. 


Co the Bachelor. 
Wirke so viel du willst, du stehst doch ewig allein da. 


Thy lonely labours are in vain ; 
For star by star of thine will wane, 
And column after column fall, 

Until thy destiny allies 
Thee by indissoluble ties 
Unto the Mighty Living All. 





[The truth and sentiment of this’ are 
worth the whole of Godwin’s volumi- 
nous Reply to Malthus. Schiller 
spoke feelingly, for he spoke from 
experience. His own wife was an 
amiable woman, and had brought him 
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a handsome fortune. She must have 
been an extraordinary person, too, for 
upon reading the first published volume 
of his poems she, while yet a mere girl, 
sent him a proposal of marriage !] 


Che Wse of an Enemy. 


Theuer ist mir der Freund. 


My friend is dear, most dear to me, but I can profit also 
By the example of my foe, or him whom people call so ; 
‘as est ab hoste doceri shall ever be my motto ; 
My friend instructs me what I should, my foe what I should not do. 


Co the Wort. 


Lasz die Sprache dir seyn, was der Korper den Liebenden. 


When thy soul kindles most with thine endeavours, 
Still be thy language to the thought it covers, 
That only which the body is to lovers— 

At once the great link that unites and severs. 


[Many of the German poets have 
7 faithfully followed this advice ; 
and the consequence has been that 
Poetry is with them an affair of moon- 
shine and fog, the fog predominating. 
Surely there can be no valid reason 
that the language of poetry should not 
be as comprehensible and unambiguous 
as the habit of clear and correct think- 
ing necessarily renders all language. 
A genius for mystifying successfully 
is the rarest of endowments ; but even 
the finished mystifier hazards a step 
likely to be attended with failure when 
he attempts to mystify through any 
other medium than that of metaphysics 
and criticism. There appears to be 
something in the very nature and 
essence of true poetry—whether of 


the sublime or the heart-breaking 
order—irreconcileable with any ad- 
mixture of either self-mockery or 
mockery of others. It would be 
difficult indeed to persuade us that 
mystification would not have been 
wholly out of place in the Iliad or 
Childe Harold—at least such mystifica- 
tion as had in any degree bordered 
upon the familiarity of quizzery. 

Some of Schiller’s opinions with 
respect to Poetry were odd. He 
thought, for instance, that it contri- 
buted to make a man virtuous. Was 
ware ich ohne Dich? he asks the 
Muse: Ich weisz es nicht (we could 
have told him)—aber mir grauet! seh’ 
ich, was ohne Dich Hundert und Tau- 
sende sind—that is— 


Co BPoersy. 


What had I been without thy star 

To light the pathway of my being ? 
I know not ; but what myriads are 

I see—and shudder in the seeing! 


Overlooking the fact that there were 
other myriads, despisers:of poetry to a 
unit, each of whom was as moral and 
happy an individual as himself, and 
much more useful than he to society. 
In reality Poetry never had at any 
time more to do with rectitude of 
purpose or conduct than with red hair 
or round shoulders. The Creator has 
so constituted the faculties of the mind 
that any one of them can act indepen- 
dent of all the others, Were the 
generality of mankind poetical instead 


of prosaical, vice, it is probable, would 
exist among them in very nearly as 
many shapes as she displays at present. 
Schiller, as it happened, was a good 
man as well as a great poet; but he 
might have been either one or the 
other alone. Nothing can be easier, 
as an exercise of the imagination, than 
to picture him in the first place as no 
poet at all, and then as a still better 
man even than he was. 

Perhaps in the opinion of some we 
are all this time affirming grave non- 
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sense. Those who can think so are 
entitled to more than all the pity we 
bestow onthem. It could afford us no 
gratification to advocate a theory of 
the correctness of which we were not 
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satisfied. With respect to the pos- 
sibility that our convictions may them- 
selves depend upon erroneous judg- 
ments, we can merely state that we are 
not prepared to admit it.) 


A Cwig for the Drowning. 
Kannst du nicht schin empfinden. 


Hast thou failed in all things and in every trial— 
Industry, Art, Science, Composition, Skill ? 
Still despair not, Drooper! The gods ever leave 
Man one power—Vo.ition :—Turn, then, thy heart’s dial 
To that Moral Sun, and as a Spirit, will 
What as mortal Man thou never canst achieve ! 


fMlovus Operandi of Genius, 
Wodurch gibt sich der Genius kund ? 


How doth it make itself known, this Genius? Even as the Creator 
Makes Himself known in His works, in the world, in the Infinite Whole— 
Clear lie the blue depths of Aither, but pierceless, before the spectator ; 
Cloudless and bare to the sight, they still mock the eye of the soul! 


Light anv Colors, 
Wohne, du ewiglich Eines. 


Light! thou art one, immaculate, unranging— 
Dwell therefore with the Great Eternal Mind ; 

But, Colors! ye are many, shifting, changing, 
Come ye down to the haunts of Humankind! 


A Contrast, 


Eine grosze Epoche hat das Jahrhundert geboren. 


“ We live in a Great Era ;’ this I hear a 
Hundred times a day in conversation ; 

Tis therefore true ; but certes this “ Great Era” 
Dawns on a very little generation. 


Co Wranglers for Dystems. 
Nur ein weniges Erde beding ich mir auszer der Erde. 


“Give me a place outside the globe to stand on, 
And I will move that globe itself with ease :” 
So spake the godlike man, Archimedes. 

O! seekers after those that will abandon 

Their own for your indisputable theory, 

When you thus, too, can cause the mind of Man 
To think, abstracted from itself, your plan 
Will shew you converts till your eyes grow weary. 


Che Secret of Lmmortality. 


Vor dem Tod erschrickst du ? 

Doth Death appal thy soul ? 
Dost thou desire an ever-during reign ? 

O, live, then, in the Whole ! ; 
For though thy bones be dust ¢hat shall remain. 


[Leb’ im Ganzen, that is, So sympathise with the whole universe now that the 
loss. of individual consciousness consequent upon thy dissolution may be com- 
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pensated for to thee by the continuance in existence of all the beings and worlds 
that shall survive thee. The idea is cloudy, and a blunder besides.) 


Che Physical Wiorly, 
Leben gab ihr die Fabel. 


The Golden Age steeped it in hues of fable ; 

Came Aristotle then, and he unsouled it ; 

And now our eighteenth-century-men would mould it 
Back into Deity*—but are not able. 


Speech v. Hpicit. 
Warum kann der lebendige Geist nicht erscheinen. 


Why are all efforts failures when we seek 
Communion with the soul, the ghost, sans corps ? 
Is’t not that when the soul begins to speak 
It seems—alas! and is—the soul no more ? 


[A fine thought, worthy of Schiller, and with just enough of abstruseness in 
its composition to generate matter for interminable argument.] 


Our task is completed. We have 
exceeded our limits. Evening, too, is 
deepening into night ; and it is now 
some time since Dr. Kitchener and 
D'Israeli the Younger terrified us out 
of our ancient malpractice of lucubrating 
by candle-light. Our solitary regret in 
parting from our friend Schiller is that 
we should be under the necessity of 
leaving’ very great numbers of his broad- 
est hexameters untouched. Future trans- 
lators, however, will, we should fancy, 
do ample justice to all the writings— 


including the ballads—of this distin. 
guished man. It is pleasant for us to 
look forward through the mists of 
the future, and imagine a period when 
the name of Schiller alone shall be 
sufficient to awaken in the bosom of 
him who hears it pronounced an un- 
uenchable enthusiasm in behalf of all 
that is pure in principle and praise- 
worthy in action. As Messerschmidt 
impressively saith—and the unlearned 
have here a greater advantage over us 
in their ignorance than they dream— 


an der Zukunft Sarkophage 


—_. — 


_ asp of ape agk ah as 


Donnert siisz die Hoffnungsjubelklage, 
Wenn der Todte riistig sich ermannt, 
Wenn er in das kalte Leben springet, 
Gliicklich in dem Ungliick die besinget, 
Die nach kurzer Flucht ihn endlich fand. 


* An allusion to the efforts of those German writers who exerted themselves to 
revive the meaningless philosophy of Spinosa. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN FRANCE, 


Tue spirit of religious intolerance has 
begun lately to manifest itself in va- 
rious parts of France. The terms of 
the charter of 1830, by which the free- 
dom of religious worship was to be se- 
cured to all, have been so explained by 
subsequent decisions of the courts of 
justice as to have become quite a dead 
letter. In one instance it has been 
decided that the freedom granted to 
all forms of worship referred only to 
such denominations as were salaried by 
the state. This was in the case of the 
Abbé Auzon’s church, which was not 


long since suppressed on this ground. 
The history of this church is rather 
curious. Soon after the revolution of 
1830, the Abbé Chatel, a priest of 
the Church of Rome, founded a sect, 
which he called the French Catholic 
Church, in which, under pretence of a 
reform from some of the chief errors 
of Romanism, a deistical worship has 
been introduced, in the French lan- 
guage, under the external forms of the 
Church of Rome, including the altar, 
images and pictures, crucifixes, holy 
water, bowings, crossings, and such like, 
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Among thé pictures, the Abbé has not 
forgotten to place his own. The ser- 
mons in this church, which profess a 
species of Unitarianism, are full of open 
attacks upon Christianity, especially 
its miracles, while the duties of dancing 
and attending theatrical and other 
amusements are strongly inculcated. 
The Abbé Auzon, whose opinions 
were orthodox, and who had been one 
of the founders of the new sect, finding 
that matters were carried so much far- 
ther than he had contemplated, seceded 
from the French Catholic Church, and 
founded what he called the “ French 
Apostolic Church,” in which all the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome were 
taught except its supremacy and infal- 
libility. The mass was celebrated in 
the French language, and no change 
introduced except the omission of the 
address to the saints in the Confiteor. 
The rubrics of the Church of Rome, 
in this as well as all other services, 
were strictly observed, and transub- 
stantiation, purgatory and prayers, and 
masses for the dead, all maintained. 
But the Abbé having instituted a ser- 
vice for the instruction of the labour- 
ing classes, which was held after sun- 
set, contrary to police regulations, his 
church was suppressed by the autho- 
rities, and himself interdicted from 
officiating, while the Abbé Chatel has 
not been meddled with, but still con- 
tinues to have large congregations. 
Several churches, however, in connec- 
tion with the Abbé have been sup- 
pressed in different towns, such as 
Clichy, Bayeux, &c. and this by the 
aid of the military force. As all unau- 
thorized assemblages of more than 
twenty persons, meeting for any pur- 
pose whatever, are illegal, the authori- 
ties are furnished with a ready plea 
for suppressing not only these, but also 
the most peaceable and unoffending re- 
ligious assemblies. Mrs. Fry had a 
narrow eseape from the police last 
month : they visited the congregation 
to which she was about preaching, but 
finding a dead silence reigning through- 
out, they reported that all was quiet, 
and left them in repose. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists have not everywhere 
been so fortunate. In Paris itself they 
have obtained the authorization of the 
government, and enjoy every protec- 
tion; but in the country parts of 
France they have been most shame- 
fully persecuted, and, in one instance, 
altogether forbidden to exercise their 
ministry. A more detailed account of 
this case will probably serve to illus- 
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trate similar instances of persecution. 
In one of the largest towns in France, 
a Wesleyan preacher had instituted a 
Sunday school, for the instruction, of 
the children of the English poor, and, 
as the parents and others occasionally 
attended, the missionary preached on 
these occasions: the congregation 
having increased, and some of the 
French having attended also, the place 
of meeting was beset by some of the 
law and divinity students, (Roman Ca- 
tholics,) who thus increased the assem- 
bly beyond the legal number, twenty, 
and who disturbed the congregation, 
stopped the preacher, and beat some 
of the women. 

Under these circumstances, an ap- 
plication was made to the mayor, who 
immediately sent the police to protect 
them from interruption, at the same 
time recommending the missionary to 
apply to the prefect foran authorization, 
as required by the penal code. The 
application was made in due form, but 
no answer was ever returned, and a 
oe of the disturbance having 
taken place, the protection of the po- 
lice was withdrawn, upon which a fu- 
rious Roman Catholic mob obliged the 
missionary to give up his meeting, and 
he was further commanded, by order of 
the mayor, (who is a Protestant!) to 
shut up his chapel. The trap laid for 
the preacher by the authorities having 
thus had the desired effect, and having 
been informed that no reply would be 
given to his application to the prefect, 
he presented a memorial to the minis- 
ter of public worship, which, although 
it has been forwarded more than six 
months since, has been treated with a 
dignified silence. 

About the same period, the inha- 
bitants of an entire commune or parish 
in the same district, including the 
mayor of the town, having forsaken, in 
a body, the communion of the Church 
of Rome, to the number of nearly a 
thousand persons, wished to have a 
pastor of the reformed church, which 
was denied them by the government ; 
but having assembled for public wor- 
ship on several Sundays, under the mi- 
nistry of a neighbouring clergyman, 
who visited them for this purpose, the 
authorities at length interfered, com- 
pelled them to return to the Church of 
Rome, and the mayor, a man of unble- 
mished reputation, was arbitrarily dis- 
missed from his office. 

These are but a specimen of the 
many similar instances of persecution 
which are daily taking place in France. 

F 
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The charter of 1880 guarantees in 
words the right of every Frenchman to 
— freely his religious opinions, 

ut the authorities have contrived to 
elude the force of this declaration by 
having recourse to an unrepealed arti- 
cle of the penal code, which requires 
the authorisation of government for 
every religious worship not recognised 
and salaried by the state. 

Even in the instance of the recog- 
nised and salaried religions, numerous 
attempts have been lately made to im- 
pede the free exercise of religious wor- 
ship. It is understood that any religion 
“consecrated by time” may be freely 
exercised with the permission of the 
mayor only, without having recourse to 
the Supreme Government for authorisa- 
tion. The religions which come under 
this denomination are, the Roman Ca- 
tholic, the Lutheran, the Reformed, 
or Calvinistic, and the Jewish, which 
are also the salaried religions, the 
three former in virtue of the charter, 
and the latter by a vote of the Chamber 
of Deputies. The mayor, as I have 
observed, may permit a congregation 
composed of the members of any of 
these denominations to enjoy the public 
exercise of their worship ; but this per- 
mission, unless in the case of a minister 
regularly appointed and salaried by the 
state, has been in many instances re- 
fused, under the pretence of the small 
number of Protestants, the danger of 
provoking controversy, and other such 
futile pretences. An attempt also 
which was made by some of the consis- 
tories of the Reformed Church to supply 
the place of regular ministers by send- 


ing a description of lay-missionaries, 
with the title of evangelists, to conduct 
those religious offices of the church 
which did not absolutely require the 
office of the minister (such as reading 
and expounding the Scriptures), was 
attempted to be put down by the Pre- 
fect, and the so-called evangelists were 
tried before the police tribunal, and 
condemned to pay a fine; but, on an 
appeal to the higher tribunal of the 
department (the Cour Royal of Orleans), 
this judgment was reversed, and the 
court resting its judgment altogether 
on the charter, declared that the pro- 
fession of every religion was free, and 
that the censorship attempted to be 
imposed by the penal code, under the 
form of an authorisation from govern- 
ment, was inconsistent with the tolera- 
tion and freedom of conscience guaran- 
teed by the charter to all Frenchmen. 
The Procureur du Roi, however, hav- 
ing appealed from this decision, it came 
to a re-hearing not many days ago 
before the Court of Cassation, which, 
while it confirmed the decision of the 
Royal Court of Orleans in the present 
instance, on the principle that the mis- 
sionaries had the authority of the con- 
sistory for the exercise of their ministry, 
totally reversed the grounds on which 
the judgment of the Cour Royal was 
founded, and ruled that the charter 
was to be explained by the penal code, 
which forbids the profession of any opi- 
nions not recognised by the state, with- 
out the express authority of the govern- 
ment. Religious liberty in France is 
thus an empty name. 


THE CAPTURED LEPRAUCHAUN, 


A TALE. 


Tae broad, rubicund face of Tim 
Daly, the cosey proprietor of the Goat 
and Churndash, shone out with more 
than usual brightness on the chill au- 
tumn evening to which our present 
writing refers. And so it well might, 
for many and merry were the faces 
that brightened round the cheerful 
turf fire upon his kitchen hearth, and 
copious aud frequent were the de- 
mands for ale, pipes, and potteen. 

“ Well, boys,” said old Shawn O’ Tool, 
the father of the party, “sence it is my 
turn to tell a story, iil tell you a thrue 
one, that ’ill make yous know a sacret 
may be some ov yous never knew afore. 


Becoorse, yous all heered tell one time 
or another ov a leprauchaun ?” 

“ Cartainly,” said Ned Ryan; “they 
are for all the world like a little ould 
man about two feet high, and they have 
a bag of goold on their backs, and they 
must give you the goold if you're only 
lucky enough to ketch hould ov one of 
them. But they say they run as fast 
as the very mischief.” 

“ Nabocklish !” Ned, alanna,” said 
old Shawn, with the conscious smile of 
superior knowledge on his lips, and a 
dimple of delight in his still rosy cheek 
that would noi become _five-and- 
twenty—“ Nabocklish! Ned, alanna, 
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don’t b'leeve the half of what you hear. 
The thieves of the world, even if you 
cotch one of them, I'll be bound he’d 
find a way to slink out of the bargain, 
jist the same as the one that I'm going 
to tell you about.” 

“ Why then, musha now, Shawn 
a vich ma chree, did you ever raily hear 
that anybody had the luk to grab one 
ov them ?” said Ned Ryan, who had 
often entertained secret hopes of catch- 
ing a leprauchaun himself, and was now 
sorry to hear that the immunity of the 
bag of gold could be secured to the 
fairy by any means whatever. 

«“ Patience a wee wee bit, Ned 
a-chra; I’m going to tell yous an ac- 
count of a leprauchaun that was cotch 
by Paudeen O’Ruark (rest his soul! 
he and my father were boys together) ; 
but he cotched him in the round pad- 
dock at the back of his father’s loom 
gard, and he coming home from the 
patthern of Tundherinstown one fine 
moonlight night, about two o’clock in 
the morning. 

“ The paddock was coshire at the 
time, and jist sarved for a run for the 
little brawn pig, and they let no other 
baste into it. 

“ The patthern was terrible well at- 
tinded entirely. Tents pitched on all 
sides—fiddles playing—pots ov beef 
biling—dancing—and mutton roasting 
—and punch making in lashings, and 
hogsheads of porther rowling this-a-way 
and that-a-way, and every sort ov di- 
varsion you could mintion going for- 
ward, 

“ But thruth’s thruth, and the boord 
wasn’t cleared in a single tent there 
that day, fora nater or claner boy than 
poor Paudeen—sorrow one ov them 
could cover the buckle like him—and 
maybe the girls didn’t smile on him, 
and maybe his own sweetheart wasn’t 
proud of him. 

“ Then, sure he ran the fastest in 
the sack race, and when not a man 
among them could get more than about 
two fathom up the long post, Paudeen 
clambered straight up to the tiptop of 
it, and brought down the leg o’ mutton 
and turnips in a whiff, and sent them 
straight home to his mother, for fear 
of accidents, and a rattlin’ fine Sunday 
dinner they made for the family that 
week. 

“ Well, sure they were all so pleasant 
that they niver thought how time went ; 
and sure enough it was purty late when 
Paudeen started for home. 
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“ Whether he had a drop in his head 
or no I can’t say, but Paudeen mistuk 
his way slightly, so that it was nigh 
two o'clock, but a darlint moonlight 
morning, when he leaped the ditch into 
the coshire paddock, and then his mind 
was asy, for he considered himself at 
home ; so he stuk his hands into his 
breeches pockets, and sauntered slowly 
along the grip o’ the fence up towards 
the stump of the ould oak tree that 
Fin-ma-Coul (they say) cut down for a 
walking-stick. All of a suddent, some- 
thing or another put it into his head to 
stop, and stop he did. First he looked 
down on the airth, musing like, and 
then helooked up at the purty stars ; but 
when he tuk his eyes down again what 
the blazes did he see sitting on a goold 
and velvet cushion but a leprauchaun, 
sure enough, leering up at him, quite 
cute and crabbed, and smoking a purty 
little dudeen of his own. 

“* Save you, Paudeen,’ says the le- 
prauchaun. 

“* Save you kindly,’ says Paudeen. 

“* Why don’t you stand steady? 
says the leprauchaun. 

“* Keep a civil tongue in your head,’ 
says Paudeen; ‘it’s yourself that’s 
rocking on your sait, and not me that’s 
unsteady,’ and at that the leprauchaun 
laughed hearty. 

“¢ Those that win may laugh,’ says 
Paudeen, nettled a little. ‘ May I ax 
what’s in that bag at your back ? 

“« Ay —money, says the leprau- 
chaun. 

“« Then let us have a fair race for 
it, says Paudeen. 

“* Liggum lathe!’* says the le- 
prauchaun, jumping up and cutting 
three capers, for all the world like a 
young goat. 

“ Paudeen made a grab for the velvet 
cushion, but sorrow a hapurth he caught 
but an ould fairy mushroom. 

“«Tll be with you directly,’ says 
Paudeen. 

“«* Liggum lathe,’ says the leprau- 
chaun ; and, at that, away they both 
started like the very wind, as fast as 
their legs could carry them—the le- 
prauchaun a-head and Paudeen hot foot 
after him. 

“Five times round and round the 
paddock they went, at a rate of going 
the like of what never was seen or 
hard tell of before or ceense. 

“ The sight of Paudeen’s eyes was 
half laving him when he pursaived that 
the thieving leprauchaun had twisted 


* Liggum lathe—as you like. 
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the tail of his coat up till it was for all 
the world like a pig’s tail. 

“« Oh! is that the way with you?’ 
says Paudeen. ‘I often cotch a pig 
itself by the tail, just this-a-ways ;’ and 
with that he made a desperate grab, 
and saized the leprauchaun by the tail, 
but it slipped through his fist just as if 
it was soaped. 

“© Bad scran to you!’ says Paudeen, 
and round and round they wint again 
and again. But Paudeen, cute enough, 
while they were running, stooped sud- 
denly and snatched up a fine wisp of 
coorse grass, and lined his fist with it 
(jist as you would if vou were going 
to saize hould of a bully big eel), and 
then he pushed on afther the leprau- 
chaun very fast entirely. . 

“* Here's at you, your sowl you!’ 
shouted Paudeen, hurling himself des- 
perately forward, and, sure enough, 
saizing the tail again, but, at the same 
time, dashing both their heads together 
agin Fin-ma-Coul’s stump. 

“¢ QO, murdher! murdher!’ shouted 
— Paudeen, ‘I’m knocked speech- 

ess, but don’t think I'll let you escape 
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for all that ; it’s myself that has a grip 
like a vice.” And sure enough he did 
hould a tight hould; but a sort of a 
swound like came over him, during all 
which he never relaxed his grip the 
laste. 

“ But when he woke out of it, wir- 
rasthrue! what was Paudeen’s sur- 
prise to find himself, at ten o'clock, 
with the bright blessed sun shining on 
him, and he lying beside Fin-ma-Coul’s 
stump, and houlding the poor little 
brawn pig fast by the tail. The crathur 
lay quite quiet and panting, for it was 
tired trying to escape. 

“ But how he kem there instead‘of 
the leprauchaun Paudeen never could 
explain ; for he swore he never relaxed 
his hand, and he had th’ idintieal wad 
of grass untossicated in his fist that he 
saized the deluding vagabone with the 
night afore. But at any rate, the le- 
prauchaun was gone, and Paudeen had 
no bag of goold; and that shows yous, 
boys, that a man may catch a Jeprau- 
chaun and be just as pooras if he didnt. 

“ That’s my story. Here’s towards 
your good health, boys.” 


THE CAMDENTOWN BAKER, 


Asout two years since I was brought 
to London on business. I employed 
my time pleasantly. Being almost a 
stranger to that great Babylon—which 
is daily creeping onward on all sides, 
and enclosing in its huge vortex the 
surrounding villages that, in the days 
of our grandfathers, were a ‘distance’ 
from town—being then, as I have said, 
a stranger to the sights of this sight- 
seeing metropolis, I made as much of 
the time at my disposal as I could. 
Having one day no exhibition deter- 
mined on—no panorama, picture gal- 
lery, or otherplace that attracts a gaping 
crowd, in view, for my day’s diversion, 
I strolled toward Kensington Gardens. 
The day was splendid: a midsummer 
sun, bright and pleasant, warmed the 
poor mortals who were within its in- 
fluence; thousands of busy people 
thronged the streets ; intent each on his 
own pleasure or his own business, they 
jostled and bustled each other along. 
Speculating on the crowded sample 
of human life around me, I walked for- 
ward, and almost forgot, in my mental 
abstraction, that which was passing on 
all sides. Suddenly my reverie was 
broken, and my ps IP vet put to 
flight by the contemplation of a strange 
looking figure that presented itself in my 
path. A man leant, with an attitude of 


almost theatrical despondency, against 


a tree. He was dressed in a thread- 
bare, but military-looking frock ; pan- 
taloons, skin-tight and sloped over the 
boot (which latter was no longer shapel 
or new), cased his nether limbs ; anf 
to complete his apparel, a pair of for- 
midable spurs graced his heels. 

He was sallow-looking, but yet not 
pale. He wore the appearance of 
being neither ill-fed, nor yet absolutely 
in want; and a huge moustache and fa- 
vori covered the lower part of his visage, 
save where, now and then, a white 
tooth stole its way into light while he 
opened a capacious mouth—to sigh. 
A guitar, decorated with a broad blue 
riband, lay by his side. Reader, do 
not fling down your book and exclaim 
—romantic trash! Such it is not; 
nay, I pledge myself to cause a laugh 
to displace your sneer ere we part. A 
guitar, 1 was about to tell you, lay by 
his side: slowly raising the instrument, 
he passed the riband gracefully over 
the cap and tarnished gold tassel that 
adorned his head, and bending over it, 
he commenced a plaintive song. I 
am not pastloahasly musical, but it 
struck me that, though he sang sweetly, 
and with passable execution, yet, that 
he was by no means master of the im- 
perfect, and, indeed, difficult instru- 
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ment with which he accompanied him- 
self. I listened anxiously for the words 
of his song, but it was in a language 
that I had never heard before. I 
strained my ear again and again, but [ 
could not anywhere distinguish a word 
that I recognised as familiar. 

A crowd was collecting fast: I passed 
on, fearful of my pockets being light- 
ened of their trifling load, and walked 
some considerable distance through the 
gardens. I loitered in the glorious 
sunshine, and watched the merry groups 
of children that sported in the warm 
air. At length 1 began to experience 
a sensation which we are all subject to, 
from the peasant to the prince : invo- 
Juntaril turned homeward—reader, 
I was it. Yes; oh, most potent 
appetite, how many of our actions dost 
not thou influence with thine irresisti- 
ble sway ! 

Again I mused, and again had I for- 
gotten my fellow-mortals ; not in spe- 
culating on their frailties, or their 
wants, but simply, merely, singly, wholly 
and solely, cogitating—what I should 
have fordinner. “ Thrum,thrum—thrum 
ti, thrum ti-tee.” What! not gone yet? 
No, by Jove; there he stood, in the 
identical spot where I left him more 
than an hour ago. But his audience 
had increased seven-fold: old and 
young, rich and poor—the chimney- 
sweeper and gentleman in the nankeen 
tights, with a watchchain depending 
from the upper part thereof about as 
large as a steeple hung by the bell- 
ropes—were collected round the musi- 
cian in a motley group. 

The next day, by a strange curiosity, 
I was led to the same spot about the 
same hour. There he was again—yes ; 
the same despondent attitude—the 
os yet theatrical bend. Again 

is guitar was slung majestically from 
his shoulders, and his “ thrum, thrum— 
thrum ti thrum,” again attracted the 
wondering loiterers of the garden. 
What was he, who could he be? Poor 
fellow! what a miserable lot is thine, 
thought I. No tongue utters a fami 
liar sound : men speak, but it is to thee 
but a dumb show; none hast thou to 
whisper thee a consolation for the days 
that are passed—none to tell of hope 


for the days to come. 
* * * . 


“ Mrs, Robinson requests the honor 
of Mr. J—'s company to a musical 
soirée on Thursday evening next, to 
meet a distinguished foreigner. 

"Sh, Vi P. 

“ Kensington Terrace, Monday, ” 
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Such was the card I found left at my 
lodgings by a professional friend, who 
thought he should confer an obligation 
in persuading his better half to “do me 
the honor” of asking me to a musical 
soirée. Though disliking most uni- 
versally everything and anything ap- 
proximating to this description of party, 
I went. 

I found out the house of my friend 
on “ Kensington Terrace,” as my card 
informed me, and boldly made my way 
up stairs to the first landing. Suffo- 
cating, insupportable absolutely, was 
the air on that landing—gentlemen and 
ladies crushed indiscriminately into a 
miserable space, while the room to 
which it formed the entrance was, I 
suppose, very nearly at the boiling 
point of Fuhrenheit’s thermometer. 
“ N’importe,” whispered I to myself; 
I stay and carry out the fainting Indies 
who may be handed over the heads of 
the people on their journey towards 
the outer air. 

After a time, I was carried along 
with the undulating crowd into the in- 
terior of the “salon de musique,” and 
found myself, by a process of locomo- 
tion with which I was hitherto unac- 
quainted, standing opposite to a lady 
who I presumed, from her general “ de- 
portment in the chair,” was the “ dame 
du maison.” Of course, hap-hazard, I 
made my bow, when Robinson, who 
was close by, whispered something to 
his amiable spouse. Immediately she 
rose, and, acknowledging my courtesy, 
she requested permission to present 
me to “the distinguished foreigner.” 
Reader, my heart jumped at the 
thought. Yes; I, even r might be- 
come acquainted with a German — 
or perhaps an archduke of Bohemia, 
or—God knows who. 

“ Count Spallantatski,” said the host- 
ess, “allow me to make known to you 
my friend Mr, J—.” 

He turned at the words; it was— 
there was no mistaking it—it was my 
friend of Kensington Garden notoriety. 
“I thought he had something ae 
about him” flashed through my mind as 
I bowed low to the man of the hairy 
visage. 

“Comment se va-t’ il, Monsieur,” 
said he ; “ you play geetar, sare ? 

“ No; have not that honor,” mut- 
tered I, scarce knowing what it was I 
said. 

“ Ah! beutiful ; ver grande indeed 
—splendeed angstrument. Sare, you 
shood learne—learne play this grande 
chore.” 
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“ Can't,” said 1; “no talent that 
way, ‘sure you—not the least.” 

“ Ah! I zee,” said he; “ ver good. 
I peety moshe you, poor man ; notnever 
able for deevert your time. Ver well, 
Madame Robson, shall I commaungce ? 
Eh bien donc— 

‘ Thrum, thrum—thrum ti, thrum ti- 


tee.” 
* * * * 


> * * * 

“ Splendid! capital! beautiful, ain’t 
it? Really those Polish airs are so 
magnificent. Poor fellow! so hand- 
some too. Pity him very much; lost 
all his property—all, every stick, of 
course.” 

A benevolent lady, who prided her- 
self on being a linguist, advanced to 
address him in French. She smattered 
out— 

“ Permettez moi, d’etre votre nego- 
ciant—interpreter—avec ces gens ci— 
speak for you—allow me.” 

“ Ah! merci, mille mercies;” tanks, 
ver moshe tanks, mais je vous prie. I 
prefare for to learnspeak Anglishe. I 
wish well for talker, dans cette langue, 
you will excuse.” 

Spallantatski had a mortal aversion 
to any language but English. He was 
“moshe obliged” to the ladies that 
wished to get him tuitions; but he 
could not communicate his French or 
his Polish ideas if he did not know the 
tongue into which he translated them. 
No; ‘he prefared bien to learn Ang- 
lishe.’ 

He became a prodigious favorite. 
There was no soirée within a mile-and- 
a-half of Kensington Gardens without 
Spallantatski. 

* * * + 

Two men were walking idly up Pic- 
cadilly ; they were clothed in soiled 
and tattered great coats, with remnants 
of sundry capes hanging from the 
shoulders of them. Hats had they, 
but they were in the classification of 
that item of dress—* tiles,” or “ slates,” 
or “ castors,"—or anything rather than 
regular built hats; they were, in fact, 
under the denomination of what is 
called, in the language of hats, “ four- 
in-hands ;” that is to say, coachmen’s 
“ Golgothas.” One had a fiery red 
cotton handkerchief rolled round his 
neck, with the spiral end protruding 
at right angles to his apology for a 
shirt; the other supplied the place of 
acravat with a worsted comforter. 

« Bill,” said one of them, “ I’m blow’d 
if this here’ll ever do ; ve goes no vork 
this’ere fine vether: them dam’d ‘busses 
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gits all to do ‘xcept vot the cabmin 
picks up to save ’em from starvin.” 

“Jem,” said his companion, “ I thinks 
ve ought to git a petishun to the com- 
mitty for Martin’s cruelty to hanimals, 
in order to purvide reg'lar hours for 
takin of exercise to sitch ’osses an men 
as ’as no vork; for I’m bless’d if it aint 
agin all natur that any ’oss culd live 
that’s got nothin to do all day but stand 
—it’s enuf to tire the life out o’ any 
four-footed beast, so it is. 

“ Bill,” said the other, “ I'll give you 
a henigmy, jist to fill your belly with, 
as you ve nothin else at present. Vot’s 
the reason ve're precious like humbrel- 
las?” 

“ Bless’d if I know,” answered Jem. 
“I vas never no good at makin out 
of them things, any more than at pick- 
ing pockets, vich I takes to be a ’com- 
plishment of the same natur, ’cos they're 
both only jist gropin in the dark.” 

“ D’ye give it up?” said Bill. 

“I gives it up without remorse, as 
the cab ’oss said ven he took leave o’ 
the cab.” 

“ Vell, then, the reason is, becoss 
ve're only called off the stand ven the 
vet vether comes,” answered Bill. 

** Hoo, hoo, hoo,” laughed his com- 
panion. “ Bill, it’s a sorry riddle; it 
puts one in mind o’ a hungry belly.” 

“Jem, ve ought for to be the best 
calculatirs in Lunnin ve ’ackney coach- 
min,” said Bill. 

“ Vy so?” asked Jem. 

“ Tell you vy. It’s sitch a precious 
sight o’ time since you or I got a fare 
‘at ve’re learnin substracshun every ° 
day.” 

« Bill,” said Jem, “ ven’s the last time 
you had a fare ?” 

“ Bless’d!” said Bill; “ vell, if ever 
—vot! didn’t you hear ?” 

“ No; vot’s got the matter now ?” 

“ Blow’d if ever I see so stupid a 
fellur; you didn’t hear at the stand 
*bout my last fare, an’ it arter being in 
all the noospapers, as a living instance 
o’ fatal credulity ?” 

“ Go along, Bill; let’s ’ave it now 
then,” said Jem. 

“ Vell,” said Bill, “you know’d a 
fellur as vas wally de sham to a gen'le- 
man in black, as they called Curnel 
Villyflours ?” 

“Vot’s that? the tall gemman as 
smok’d himself into a dropsy, is it ?” 

“ Yes, that’s the very man; don't 
you ’member, ven you vas a cad, he 
giv’d a.half a sov’rin ’stead of a six- 
pence vone day ?” 

“TI '’members the ’alf sov’rin, but 
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in course I forgets the gemman as 
gived it. 

« Vell, it’s the wally de sham I vants 
at present; and the black man, the 
gemman, takes this here fellur abroad 
vith him, and there’s no standing of 
him ven he comeshome. He vas arter 
bein in all sorts of forrin parts, and 
sitch like tomfoozlety, and he comes 
back a danglin of chains an’ there- 
abouts. Vell, the master dies, and in 
course the wally gets a share o’ the 
bones ; vell, sir, vot does he do? he 
sets up ‘biscuit and bread shop’ in 
Camdentown, and then it’s ‘ pull devil, 
pull baker,’ for the devil hisself 
couldn’t stand him. 

“ Vone day he’d be a figged out in 
the dead man’s clothes, und a mus- 
tashes all over his face, and a yellow- 
head stick in his hand, and a ridin 
on a borrow’d ’oss to Epsom or sitch- 
like; an’ I’m blow’d but you couldn't 
tell vitch it vas—Dick Stubbs the gem- 
man as vas taking off a baker, or Dick 
Stubbs the baker as vas taking off a 
gemman. 

“ Vell, you know the devil couldn’t 
stand that any more than a baker. I 
drove down that there line o’ road vons’t 
or twice with a fare ’casionally, and in 
course I stopp’d for a roll sometimes. 

“* My man,’ sis he vone evenin. 
* Vell,” says I, ‘vot then, my man?’ 
‘You're cursed stiff” sis he. ‘ Very 
vell, sis I again. ‘ Vill you do a job 
on the sly ? sis he. ‘I vill,’ sis I, ‘if I 
gits paid for it.’ ‘ Certainly so,’ sis he. 
‘ Drive down here to-night,’ sis he, 
*bout height o’clock.’ ‘ Very vell; I'll 
come for certain,’ says I, drivin off. 

“* Vell, sis he, ‘you're come, are 
you,’ ven I drove up ‘bout quar’er to 
eight. ‘ Right,’ sis 1. ‘ Lenda hand, 
sis he, ‘to put in your fare.’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly I vill” Very vell, sir, I’m blow’d 
but we put up ’bout twenty-four insides 
into the vone small coach as I drove 
then.” 

“ Damme, Bill,” said Jem, “you're 
twigging now.” 

“ Passels, man ; passels,” said Bill; 
“ twenty-four passels. There vas two 
sets of china an’ a glass jug, an’ a bas- 
ket o’ German silver forks, knives, an’ 
spoons, ditto; b’gammon board an’ a 
fether bed ; a small harm chair an’ a 
Turkish pipe, and diff’rent others too 
tejus to menshun.” 

“ Vell,” said Jem, “ go on.” 

Vell, sir, ve drove off in great style 
—Dick on the box ‘longside me ; an’ 
ve vas rattlin off pritty stout ven p’lice- 
man ‘D, twenty-height, sees us (I’m 
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blow’d if I don’t think them ‘ere new 
p'lice is bro’t up to scent jist like tar- 
riers). ‘ Hollo, ho!’ sis he, ‘ ve’re you 
going for now?’ ‘ Drive like a fune- 
ral,’ sis Stubbs, nudging me. ‘Cor- 
dingly, I pulls up and valks the ’osses. 
‘ Hollo, ho!’ sis the p'liceman. Stubbs 
never pretends to’ mind him. ‘ Hoy! 
stop, and be damn’d to you, sis he; 
‘ what’s in the coach?’ ‘Sick gemman, 
sir, as is ordered to take the hair for 
his constitorshun,’ sis Stubbs, ‘ Damn’d 
queer time o’ night, says griper, ‘for a 
man “to go a drivin for health.”’ 
‘ That's jist it, sis Stubbs; ‘he’s sub- 
ject to nightmare very bad, an’s ’bliged 
to drive out this here hour for “ sleep 
sake.”’ ‘Drive on,’ says grasper. 
* Damn’d good, varn’t it ?’ says Stubbs. 

“ Vell, ve drives up toa ’ouse, an’ 
Stubbs takes hout everything as vas in 
the coach, an’ gives ’em in charge to a 
gal as open’d the door.~ * Drive down 
the street a bit, sis he, pulling out of 
a bank-note ; ‘ lvantschange.’ I drives 
’cording down street ; he stops opp’site 
toalane. ‘ Vait here a minnit, sis he, 
‘vhile I'll go get silver or sov’rins for 
my “flimsy.”” He goes into a shop 
vith a big door, and I vaits a half-an- 
hour for him; at last I gits down an’ 
follows him. I’m blowd if the shop 
didn’t open at t’other end, on Holborn- 
hill, an’ he had half-an-hour's start o’ 
me, vith his ride for nothin.” 

“ Damn!” said Jem; “ vot then?” 

“ [ never see’d him since; but if ever 
I catches him, I’m blow’d if I don't 
flabbergast his hide. Vot the devil’s 
the crowd about, Jem?” said he— 
(They had strolled as far as Kensing- 
ton Gardens.) 

“ It’s a broom girl as is playing the 
‘ Swiss Boy,’” said Jem. 

“Come over an’ see vot’s the fun 
anyhow,” said Bill. 

Bill and he walked over to the 
crowd ; they mingled a moment with 
the throng, when Bill made a wild rush 
at our friend the minstrel. 

“ Vot the devil!” exclaimed Jem; 
“ I’m blessed if he aint gone mad vith 
the hunger.” 

« Bill! Bill Grumley! vot are you 
after? By Job, if he von't kill the 
devil my name aint Griggs! Vy, Bill, 
man—what the devil! what the devil 
is he after ?” 

“ Arter robbing me, to be’ sure!” 
roared Bill. “Jem, don’t you know 
the thief?” 

“ Criky!” shouted Jem ; “here's at 
him too, Bill. I’m blow'd if it aint 
Stubbs!” 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH HOLT.* 


Apout “sixty years since,” there 
flourished in Kilkenny a noted house- 
breaker and freebooter named James 
Freney, who, after a pretty long career 
of robbery, had the good fortune, 
through the interest of a powerful no- 
bleman, to make his peace with the go- 
vernment of the day, and retired from 
business, to die quietly in his bed. His 
memoirs are still extant, and, till lately, 
formed a principal and favourite class 
book in the hedge seminaries through- 
out Kilkenny and the adjacent coun- 
ties, as may be seen by a reference to 
the education reports for some years 
back. The improved systems of edu- 
cation having gone far towards de- 
frauding this hero of such immortality 
as the detail of his exploits was calcu- 
lated to confer, it has seemed good to 
the admirers of that species of litera- 
ture to raise him up a successor, in the 
person of that daring rebel and outlaw 
whose life is now before us; not, in- 
deed, in a coarse printed sixpenny duo- 
decimo, fit only for the thumbing of a 
Munster cabineer, but in the full court 
garb of hot-pressed and wire-woven 
octavo, suited to the library of the 
wealthy. The utility, to say the least 
of it, of putting forth this addenda to 
the Newgate Calendar we confess our- 
selves unable to discover. Were it a 
tale of youthday criminality, succeeded 
by a sincere repentance and an atoning 
close of life, the production might be 
approvable ; but we look in vain through 
its pages for anything of this redeeming 
nature. It is a detail of crime, boasted 
of, justified, or rather defended, and 
fondly chuckled over to the end. It is 
a disgusting farrago of blood-boultered 
egotism, the irreligious pulings of af- 
fected religion, and the conscientious 
sensibilities of a wholesale murderer ; 
and yet there are names connected 
with the book which totally forbid the 
attributing a bad motive to its publica- 
tion. We are, perhaps, to blame for 
aiding, even by our reproof, the publi- 
city of a work of this description ; but 
we feel it our duty, on the other hand, 

he mischievous prin- 


to grapple with t 
ciple of justified treason, which forms 
its pith and marrow. 

olt appears to have been a farmer, 


and one of that worshipful fraternity of 
roadmakers under the good old jobbing 
regime—a class of persons, for the most 
part, to use an old phrase, “ better 
known than trusted.” In this capa- 
city, he has a pecuniary fracas with a 
neighbouring landed proprietor, to 
whom, if Holt is to be credited, neither 
Nero nor Caligula was fit “to hold the 
candle,” in the way of tyranny and op- 
pression ; but, as Holt stands convicted 
elsewhere (as will be shown) of wilful 
fabrication, it is but fair to receive his 
testimony in this case with due caution. 
Before this inimical person, a magis- 
trate, informations are lodged, by a 
man named Naylor, of Holt’s being 
connected with the rebellion, then on 
the very eve of its outbreak. It is but 
just to observe, that it is generally be- 
lieved that, up to this time, Holt had 
kept aloof from actually joining the 
United Irishmen; but it does not ap- 
pear that he followed the example of 
other loyal men of his class and creed, 
by enrolling himself in any corps of 
yeomanry. In consequence of this 
sworn information, the magistrate al- 
luded to proceeds with a military party 
to Holt’s residence. Now, Holt ap- 
pears to have been a man of great per- 
sonal courage ; he was highly regarded 
by, and in the confidential employ. of 
several of the leading gentry of the 
district, from any of whom a miglit 
have claimed protection against wrong. 
He was, moreover, strong in conscious 
innocence; and yet, strange to say, 
instead of awaiting the approach of the 
civil and military authorities, we find 
him flying like “a guilty thing.” He 
arms himself, and betakés himself at 
once to a spot which he seems to have 
known full well was the haunt of men 
in rebellion!!! Now, if Holt, éven in 
the meridian of his criminality, steeped 
to the lips in treason and blood, had 
friends among the leading nobility and 
gentry of Wicklow, so powerful as to 
have effected his pardon, how much 
more might he not have relied upon 
such men for protection in the hour of 
his innocence and wrong ? - His friends, 
Messrs. Synge and Tottenham, were 
as near at hand as the gang to which 
he attached himself; and that excellent 
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nobleman, Lord Powerscourt, was at 
no great distance farther: and, in de- 
spite of all this, he would have us con- 
sider him as forced into rebellion 
against his king and the laws of his 
country. ‘This we cannot help looking 
upon as somewhat “ de frop ;” and we 
should rather say, with Shakespeare, 
“ Rebellion lay in his way, and he 
found it.” 

Of the dreadful policy of those days 
we do not feel ourselves called upon, 
or, indeed, qualified, to give an a 
Forty years have wrought a softening 
change in the feelings of men on various 
subjects ; and it is easy for the existing 
generation to say, “ had we lived in the 
days of our fathers, we would not have 
done so and so,” when we can form 
little or no idea of the dira necessitas 
which may have compelled the resort- 
ing to measures which, to us of the 
present day, seem tinged with ultra se- 
verity: but we cannot too strongly 
combat the monstrous proposition, that 
a subject is justified in rushing into re- 
bellion against his sovereign and the 
law, because he has received injustice 
and injury at the hands of a fellow- 
subject—and this without having made 
the slightest attempt to right himself 
by other and legitimate means. This 
is precisely Holt’s case ; and it appears 
to us that the establishing the mis- 
chievous doctrine of the “ wild justice 
of revenge” forms, to a great extent, 
the object of his reminiscences. Those 
who take up the book under the expec- 
tation of being introduced, as it were, 
behind the curtain of the rebellion, and 
hearing the details of that bloody drama 
from one of the busiest actors on its 
stage, will be totally disappointed. 
From the 16th of May to the 16th of 
June, the most stirring period of the 
actual outbreak, all is a blank. He in- 
forms us, indeed (page 42), that his plan 
was to keep to the mountains and diffi- 
cult parts of the country ; but that he 
coult have given us the details of at 
least one battle (Newtown Mountken- 
nedy) is evident, from his allusions clse- 
where to the conduct of the Ancient 
British Dragoons on that occasion. 
We hear nothing of him tilla few days 
previous to the 30th of June, when we 
find him assuming the rank of colonel 
among some thousand rebels, who had 
escaped from Wexford, and made a 
kind of rally in the fastnesses of Wick- 
low, before penetrating into Kildare 
and Meath. His account of the suc- 
cessful ambuscade (for baét/e it was not) 
of Ballyellis, is as precious a specimen 
egotism and exaggeration as it has 
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been our lot to meet with. Every sen- 
tence begins with J, and it is my pre- 

aration, my advanced guard, &c. , and, 
in less than twenty minutes, he actually 
kills three hundred and seventy men 
out of a detachment, which it has been 
satisfactorily ascertained did not exceed 
one hundred and fifty!!! and yet, im- 
mediately after this mighty victory, we 
find the heroes who achieved it re- 
pulsed by a single company of in- 
fantry, posted in the malthouse of Car- 
new. 

Soon after this affair, the rebels set 
out on their predatory excursion in the 
direction of Meath, contrary to the 
advice of Holt, who was for attacking 
Dublin, but was over-ruled by priestly 
influence. During the flight from 
Clonard, where they were checked by 
a small but resolute band of twenty- 
seven yeomen, stationed in the pre- 
mises of Mr. Tyrrel, Holt was ‘iqutleds; 
and after sundry adventures, which his 
biographer has contrived to render 
somewhat amusing, regains the hills of 
Wicklow, where he assembles a ban- 
ditti of deserters and other profligate 
characters, and from this time until his 
surrender of himself to Lord Powers- 
court, there is a sameness of foraging, 
not unfrequently accompanied by mur- 
ders of the most brutal description, 
which “the General” describes himself 
as being obliged to wink at the perpe- 
tration of, though we find him on one 
occasion actually pointing out, as fit 
objects for slaughter, two loyal yeomen 
named Marks and Chapman, whose 
great offence appears to have been an 
intention (as Holt fancied in his cups, 
but gives no proof) of apprehending 
him in the outset of his rebel career. 
What could be made of these horrify- 
ing details, the editor of the book has 
made; and some of the scenes and 
situations, to use a theatrical phrase, 
are dramatic enough. It is more than 
disgusting, it is horrifying to notice 
the affectation of a religious feeling, 
which the hero of these proceedings 
would have us give him credit for ; 
many are the appeals to Him, whose 
command is, “thou shalt do no murder,” 
and we see the bloodstained hand 
raised in thanksgiving for the slaughter 
of men, no otherwise enemies than as 
their duty compelled them to be. It 
is further to be observed, that just at 
the period of Holt’s entering upon his 
mountain career of outrage, the voice 
of mercy had been heard throughout 
the land, and misguided men were in- 
vited to avail themselves of proffered 
pardon—of this Holt could not -be 
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ignorant—but instead of taking advan- 
tage of it, we find him daily plunging 
deeper into crime. This, in our hum- 
ble thinking, accords but badly with 
Holt’s plea of being a forced rebel. 
Had he been really so—had he pos- 
sessed a fourth part the religious feel- 
ing to which he lays claim, he would 
have been among the first to avail him- 
self of Lord Cornwallis’ offer of mercy 
and protection. It was not until he 
had acquired that knowledge which 
every demagogue is sure of arriving at 
sooner or later, of the little dependance 
to be placed in associates in criminality, 
that he manages his surrender to Lord 
Powerscourt, through the interest of 
that excellent lady Mrs. La Touche. 
We pass over the swaggering impu- 
dence, the ruffian braggadocio which 
marks his conduct during this period 
of his history, and come at once to 
what he seems particularly to pride 
himself upon, his unbroken adherence 
to his oath as a United Irishman ; and 
this upon Christian, upon Protestant 
principles !!! he had, forsooth, no one 
to absolve him. The scriptures speak 
of a man “straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel ;” what shall we 
say or think of him whose conscience 
is so tenderly alive and sensitive upon 
the subject of an obligation in itself 
illegal and criminal, taken too in the 
moment of desperation and at the point 
of the pike, to whom, nevertheless, 
murder, houseburning, outrage, and 
robbery are in a manner matters of 
nastime, to say nothing of the Amazon 
in the green habit, who appears to have 
“ruled the cone in the absence of 
Mrs. H. Faugh! faugh! the subject is 
really too sickening to be dwelt on. 
It is not our intention to follow the 
“ General” upon his travels, or to no- 
tice his adventures in New South 
Wales, where, if Holt is to be credited, 
he had the luck to fall in with more 
unmerited persecution than auy indi- 
vidual since the days of the martyrs. 
But is he to be implicitly credited ? 
It so happens that of those qualified to 
bear satisfactory testimony upon the 
subject, there is, we believe, but one in 
existence, but that one is a host, Lord 
Strangford. Holt (vol. 2, page 384, 
et seq.) gives us a long detail of cer- 
tain “ passages” between him and that 
nobleman, then, (in 1815) the British 
Minister at Rio de Janeiro—we quote 
a part of the detail—* to my great sur- 
rise he (Lord 8.) asked me when I 
fad heard from my brothers? I told 
his lordship, about eighteen months 
ago. ‘Sir, said his excellency, ‘I was 
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at Bullyarthur when you were ver 

busy in that weighbouskeod, and often 
expected that you would pay us a 
visit.’ His lordship further said, ‘he 
was very well acquainted with m 

brother William”” Unluckily for 
Holt's credibility, the editor appears 
to have submitted this portion of his 
auto-biography to Lord Strangford, 
and his lordship’s reply in conclusive, 
“ Holt (writes he) is wrong in many of 
his statements. I cannot conceive 
that I could have spoken to him of 
senna, where I never was in the 
whole course of my life; nor of his 
brothers, of whose existence I knew 
nothing till I received your letter of 
this morning.”—!!! Now, with testi- 
mony of a nature so unimpeachable, as 
well as disinterested, before us, of the 
degree of credit which attaches to 
Holt in one particular and tangible 
case, is it going too far to incline to 
the opinion that Holt’s memory may 
have served him just as scurvily with 
regard to matters in Wicklow and New 
South Wales, as in Rio de Janeiro ? 
may it not be just possible that the 
imagination, ascertained to have been 
80 poetically vivid in the quict of Lord 
Strangford’s drawing-room, may have 
been even more so amid the turmoil 
and excitement of mountain warfare ? 
But “de mortuis, §c.”—the man is 
gone to his account, requiescat in pace, 
for us. We trust it is needless to say 
that it is the farthest thing from our 
intention to saddle the editors of the 
work with the least portion of the dong- 
bowism which it appears to us to con- 
tain; they have merely “ said the tale 
as ’twas said to them,” and cannot be 
responsible for its truth or otherwise ; 
how far they may be justified in giving 
such matters to the world, is a different 
question. We know that Tommy, 
Moore, when twitted with the inflam- 
matory character of some of those melo- 
dies, which whig economists have 
deemed worthy of £300 per annum, ex- 
cused himself under the plea that they 
would be confined to the piano-fortes 
of the upper classes. It may be that 
something of this kind weighed with 
the editors of Holt’s memoirs, for we 
will not think so slightingly of their 
common sense, as to imagine them 
altogether ignorant of the mischievous 
matter the production contains, and 
the fallacious and injurious principles 
of which it is calculated to be the 
channel to weak minds. God knows 
we have enough to unhinge even com- 
paratively steady ones, without such 
additions to the .iterature of the day. 
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1. 


1. 


Tis beautiful o’er grassy plain 
To watch the racer’s pride, 

When white foam covers bit and rein, 
And streaks his glossy side ; 

‘Tis beautiful amid the pack 
To urge the hunter's course, 

While echo gives the clamour back, 
And fires the madden’d horse ; 

’Tis beautiful to hold command 
Amid the cannon’s rattle, 

And, marshall’d on the glittering land, 
Survey the pomp of battle. 


2. 


But, O! it is than courser’s race 
More beautiful by far 

Swift o’er the waves to speed the chase 
In England’s barks of war; 

More beautiful than huntsman’s cry, 
When winds and waves contend, 

To mark the writhing mast on high, 
And see the canvass bend ; 20 

More beautiful than marshall’d plain 
To guide the war-ship’s motion, 

And see her o’er the tempest reign, 
A sovereign of the ocean. 


3. 

Tis sweet to hear the village bells 
Ring out their merry round, 

Or list, when evening curfew swells, 
Far off the solemn sound; 

’Tis sweet to hear the sky-lark weave 
At morn his heavenward song, 30 

Or catch the wood-lark’s notes at eve 
The woodland path along ; 

’Tis sweet to mark, in rural scene, 
Bright eyes with rapture glancing, 

And to the pipe, on village green, 
See village maidens dancing. 


4. 


But, O! more sweet than warbling lark, 
Or sound of village bell, 
In summer round the moonlit bark 
The billows’ murmuring swell ; 40 
More sweet than village maiden’s dance, 
Or pipe at rural wake, 
The rippling waves that, as they glance, 
Their strange, wild music make. 
Though sweet o’er England’s fields to 
roam, 
And rich her landsmen’s treasures, 
More sweet to me the seaman’s home— 
“Sore dear the seaman’s pleasures. 


THE RUBI; A TALB OF THE SEA. 
IN 8IX CANTOS. 


CANTO V.—-THE CRUISER, 











ll. 


Such was young Seymour’s joyous strain 

As swept the Raven o’er the main, 50 

Till rose upon the distant view, 

Cusa, thy shores and mountains blue. 

The sun had sunk behind the deep; 

The breezes, that had seem’d to sleep, 

Lock’d in the warm embrace of day, 

In fitful airs began to play ; 

And gathering, with the setting sun, 

They nimbly bore the vessel on. 

Varying they came; and, as they past, 

The light sails crowded round the 
mast, 

Courting the gentle breath and soft 

That flutter’d in the heavens aloft, 

While the airy stun-sails faintly press 

On either bow, in their wantonness, 

Swelling their little breasts with glee, 

As if they joy'd exceedingly ; 

E’en as two lovely children play 

In the beautiful month of the blooming 
May, 

Drawing their mother with shouts along 

Towards the gardens of light and song; 70 

Where the linnet sings in the woodbine 
bowers, 

And the butterfly floats o’er the bright- 
eyed flowers, 

Onward they totter with all the glee 

Of childhood’s thoughtless ecstasy ; 

Now each a kindred hand caressing ; 

Now with the weight of a fairy pressing ; 

Dragging their happy thrall away, 

As merry, and almost as bright as they. 

So plied the stun-sails their infant force ; 

So sprung the cruizer upon her 
course ; 80 

Till steadier grew the evening gales, 

And rising mists obscured the sails. 


It. 


But, ere the light of day decay'd, 
The snow-white decks in order laid ; 
The still repose above, below ; 
The ready cannon’s frowning row ; 
The tracery of the rising shrouds ; 
The tall mast tapering to the clouds ; 
The well-trimm’d yards; the cordage 
slight ; 
The ample canvass, square and white ; 90 
But more than all, the firm control 
OF system, which disposed the whole, 
Display’d the signs, in realms afar, 
That mark my country’s ships of war. 
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IV. 

Shoreward she steer’d. Her hopes were 
high, 

Her plans matured, her triumph nigh. 

A traitor from the pirate’s hold, 

Enticed by promises and gold, 

Well-skill’d the dubious route to trace, 

Directed now the Raven’s chase. 100 


Vv. 


A man he seem’d, whose vacant look 
But little of the craft bespoke, 

Which ambush'd lay beneath the show 
Of heavy eye and sullen brow; 

Yet had he proved his wonted art, 

And, prosperous, play’d his double part. 
His specious promises had caught 

The British captain’s ear, and brought 
The cruizer off the destined bay, 
Where, closely screen’d, the Rust lay.110 


VI. 

Now to and fro the vessel’s waist 
With subtle thought Bezzerri paced, 
And eyes that dwelt upon the ground, 
Nor saw nor noticed aught around. 
But, as the shore the Raven near’d, 
And o’er the hills the moon appear'd, 
Then rapidly he wander’d o'er, 


With well-poised glass, the darkening 
shore. 


First rose the wild palms to his view ; 
Then he the opening headlands knew; 120 
Then pointed, with extended hand, 

To a bright light upon the land, 

And bade the vessel’s course be changed, 
Till sidelong by the shore she ranged. 


Vil. 


The captain on the deck appears, 

Of high descent, but young in years ; 
Who early left submission’s school, 

And learn’d the prouder art to rule. 

And seem’d he then less fit to reign 
One of the sovereigns of the main, 130 
That to his station he had brought 

A zeal unquench’d, a chainless thought— 
A temper and a spirit free, 

And an unbroken energy? 

O, say not so! For who could trace 
The dark proud features of his face, 
The resolution in his eye, 

His noble form, and bearing high ; 

And not have sworn his youthful mind 
Was always for command design’d? 140 


Vill. 


The guard retired: the wily guide 
Submissive bow'd: the captain eyed 
With keen regard the dangerous man, 
And thus, in tone severe, began: 

“ This is the harbour?” « Signior, yes, 
If by sure signs a man may guess, 





Who claims no knowledge of his own, 

But trusts to others’ signs alone.” 

“ Would you, then, wish to make appear 

You ne’er before have enter’d here?” 150 

«No, signior, never: nor before 

Have I approach’d the southern shore, 

At least to anchor; and this port 

Is one to which but few resort. 

’Tis ill provided, you will see, 

For shelter or security.” 

«« Why should the Rust seek it now?” 

‘ Signior, in sooth I hardly know: 

Bright looks perchance from shore are 
cast : 

Her chief is younger than the last.” 160 

‘« Her former leader, then, is dead ?” 

* Signior, he perish’d, as I said. 

Ere we escaped the frigate’s might, 

She threw a broadside on our flight; 

One cannon did its duty well, 

It struck our bark, our leader fell.” 

‘«¢ How stand the foremost of the crew ?” 

« But ill united: one or two 

Cling to their chief; the rest divide ; 

The seamen range on either side. 170 

Were but the rabble’s lives ensured, 

The chiefs might be with ease secured.” 

“ How, stranger, if your knowledge fail ?” 

“ Signior, my life is in the scale ; 

And, if the schooner is not there, 

Deem I have led you to a snare, 

And visit me with vengeance due ; 

But, if you prove my tidings true, 

’Tis yours your plighted faith to show, 

To give the gold, and bid me go.” 180 

« A larger guerdon may you gain, 

If as our witness you remain.” 

«* Signior, I only came to show 

That which you sought. There lies your 
foe ! 

That task perform’d, I claim from you 

Your pledge—my pay and freedom two ; 

For were I as the traitor known, 

Who had the Rusi’s shelter shown, 

Scorn would my sentence be, and hate, 

A life of pain, an early fate ; 190 

For all who own the Rovers’ laws 

Would hasten to avenge their cause.” 

« ] grant your scruples. When I see 

Your tidings with the event agree, 

The Rvs to our sight betray'd, 

My promise shall be amply paid.” 


™. 


As ceased the captain’s scrutiny, 

The next in rank and power drew nigh 
In haste; and, as he past 

To where the pendant overhead 200 

In waving folds its length outspread 
High on the lofty mast, 

Paid to the deck the wonted court, 

And gave the long-desired report. 

« From off the Royal’s lofty stand, 

That overhangs the shelving land, 

The seaman in the distance sees 

A vessel’s mast above the trees 
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Of a small island in the bay ; 

A rude old tower is on the way, 210 
Whose glancing lights we caught before, 
When first the Raven made the shore.” 


x. 


The leader’s cheek with gladness burn’d, 

As his blithe tongue reply return’d. 

«Tis well: you know the achievement 
plann’d ; 

Let every boat be arm’d and mann’d 

The moment that the anchor’s gone. 

Murray, ‘tis yours to lead them on: 

Much do I grieve I may not share 

The honour that awaits you there. 

With you let Dacres go: the fray 

May his long services repay, 

And gain for him the white lapell, 

Which he has long deserved so well. 

Take Seymoor, ’tis my cousin’s right ; 

The youngster longs to see a fight, 

And this may cool his youthful flame ; 

A pirate is no infant’s game. 

Thus far ‘tis settled: for the rest 

Choose you the readiest and the best ; 230 

Unworthy choice you scarce can make 

For such a game with such a stake.” 


220 


XI, 


And all were warn’d, and light and free, 
By cape, and rock, and stone, 

By bank, and beach, and scatter’d tree, 
The English bark moves on. 

The gallant bark moves merrily, 
The waves that round her curl 

Upon her graceful bosom lie 
As the tresses of a girl, 

A gladsome girl with golden tress, 
On which the moonlight gleams, 240 

Bright in its own sweet loveliness, 
Bright in those radiant beams. 

Hark to the call! The summons rings, 
The white sails leave their height, 

Shake in the air their snowy wings, 
Then vanish from the sight. 

Less fleet the silent vessel glides 
Over the moon-lit main ; 

And round her path the rippling tides 
Pour forth a murmuring strain; 250 

Responsive to the accents low, 

Where, heedful of the slumbering foe, 

The leadsman sounds the depths below, 
And chants his warning song ; 

While, where the deepest channels flow, 
The Raven glides along. 


XIL. 


A form is leaning o’er her bow, 

With sunken cheek and darken’d brow ; 
Tis Dacres, who a life of pain 
For twenty years has past in vain, 
Unguerdon’d by promotion’s smile, 
To pay the inferior’s tedious toil. 
But other ills, and deeper cares, 
The veteran's secret bosom bears : 


260 


Canto V.—The Cruiser. 





77 


And weightier thoughts have cast their 
shade 
Than life of toil, or hope delay’d. 


XIII, 


While thus he communed with his mind, 
A quick light step was heard behind, 

As, with a breast that swell’d with joy, 
Rose from below a blooming boy, 270 
With sparkling eyes, and features glad, 
In simple vest of azure clad— 

The simple vest of azure hue, 

That marks Brirranta’s ocean crew. 
*Twas Seymour—who had lately proved 
The wandering life his childhood loved ; 
Seymour, who left his parent’s care, 
His noble kinsman’s fame to share; 
Who gloried in the vest he wore— 
Exulted in the name he bore; 280 
His anchor'd button view’d with pride, 
And proudly mark’d his armed side. 
*Twas Szeymour—in his youthful heart 
Rejoicing o’er his destined part : 

Who deem’d the deed already done, 

The pirates slain, the victory won ; 

And ever, as in secret thought 

The imaginary fight he fought, 

As foemen fall, or friends prevail, 


Stood hero of his fancy’s tale. 290 
xiv. 

The youngster softly took his stand 

Behind the veteran, and his hand 

Upon his shoulder lightly laid, 

And thus, in joyous accents, said, 

“Nay, rouse you, Dacres! ’Tis the 


time, 
The favourite theme of poet’s rhime, 
When man may down life’s current press, 
Secure of fortune and success. 
What, though we gain nor wealth nor 
spoil, 
To pay us for our risk and toil ; 
What, though a pirate’s chase affords 
Employment only for our swords, 
Perchance our enterprise may bring 
Fame and promotion on its wing ? 
Let each enjoy his separate line ; 
Be yours the last, the fame be mine : 
And then, old comrade, who can tell, 
But that the glittering white lapel), 
So long deserved by toil and pain, 
May almost make you young again?” 310 


300 


xv. 

He paused awhile, but none replied : 
He drew the veteran’s hand aside, 
And there is moisture in his eye, 

And wrinkles on his cheek ; 
The muscles, writhed in agony, 

A hidden woe bespeak ; 
Some hidden woe without a name, 
And man’s disgrace, if grief be shame. 
«« How, Dacres!” said the generous boy, 
“« Can speech like this a man annoy ? 320 
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Though far behind in strength and 
yous, 

I long have thrown aside my tears. 

Come, let us crush this nest of knaves, 

And gain the freedom of the waves ; 

Secure that every blow we aim 

Shall add one title to your claim.” 


XVI. 
The listener gravely shook his head, 
And thus in broken accents said— 
«“Srymour, there are, or were, with 
those 330 

Whom justly you esteem our foes, 
With whom you glory to contend, 
A former messmate and a friend. 
Two years have past this very day, 
Since this our gallant cruizer lay 
In ambush off Omoa’s bay. 
Oar boats, a daring armament, 
Were to the inner harbour sent, 
To seize a vessel in the port, 
Which sought protection from the fort. 
Third in our bark’s command was one, 340 
In courage and in skill by none 
Surpass’d; to him the adventure fell, 
And valiantly was borne and well. 
We saw, within one little hour, 
The GoLoxpetya in our power, 
The pirate’s banner struck, the train 
Of pirates captive, sunk, or slain 
The captain we have lately lost, 

Of whom no more you know, 
But that he less deserved the post 350 

Than he who rules us now ; 
Whether he grudged the hard-earn'd fame 
That pour’d on his inferior’s name ; 
Whether, by prejudice deceived, 
Or that, in justice, he believed 
One, who his arrogance repel] ‘d, 
Unworthy of the rank he held; 
Strain’d his dominion to the height, 
Laid on his neck the beaviest weight, 
And every insult on him prest 360 
That rage could prompt or spite suggest. 


XViL. 


« Harase’d and wearied out at length, 
Severely tried beyond his strength, 

Of interest void, without a friend, 
Feeling his very rank depend, 

Rank unconfirm’d, upon the will 

Of one who triumph’d in his ill, 

The victim, in a bapless hour, 
Renounced his tyrant’s ruthless power, 
And from his ship and country fied, 370 
Unmark’d, and number’d with the dead. 
Would he had died! But rumour came 
And clothed him with a glcomier fame. 
O, madness must have held its sway 

O’er his proud heart on that dark day, 
When first he sought those lawless bands, 
And join’d the crew he now commands 
For know, the bark which first he gain’d, 
Where next disloyally he stain’d 


With infamy his gallant name, 380 
And this we follow, are the same. 

Our prize, well known in realms afar, 
A while in Britain’s ranks of war 

That bark maintain'd a transient place - 
Bat, reft of all her former \ 

Or badly trimm’d, or feebly sail'd, 

To keep her old renown she fail’d, 

And, judged unfit for cruizer’s part, 

Was barter’d at the public mart. 

Who paid her price, fame fails to 


show ; 390 
But he who took her rules her now. 


XVII. 

« Enough of him : bis choice he made, 

And knew what desperate game he 

Bat ane he fled, in evil time 

He found a partner of his crime ; 

One to the ills of life unknown, 

Of years less numerous than your own; 

A joyous soa of Erin's isle, 

With heart untouch’d by fraud or guile, 

Impetuous, daring, bold, and free, 400 

And the sworn foe to tyranny; 

With soul unskill'd his thoughts to hide, 

With spirit full of manly pride, 

Nursed in a land with passion rife, 

Where freedom is the star of life. 

His inexperienced soul abhorr’d 

The insalts on the sufferer pour'd ; 

Rashly he link’d him to his fate, 

Partcok with him his scorn and hate, 

And, when he chose that desperate 
road, 410 

Follow’d his footsteps as a god ! 

Alas! the heart, that would not bow 

To legal power, is crush’d ere now! 

To fiercer despotism tied, 

And, with a band of fiends allied, 

How must the anguish of remorse 

For ever haunt his hopeless course, 

When in that band, br law unchain’d, 

By rapine link’d, by carnage stain’d, 

The associates of his life be sees, 420 

And whispers, Am I one of these ?” 








XIX. 
“ What were the names your comrades 
bore ?* 
The youthful seaman cries : 
« This tale of wrong I heard before 
Beneath far distant skies - 
And, since my late arrival here, 
some rumour in my ear ; 
: from enquiry won, 
For all appear’d the theme to shun.” 
“ Ask not of me, but let them lie.” 430 
The veteran calm return'd, 
“ Sunk in their own indignity, 
The meed their deeds have earn'd! 
They, whom their friends regard with 
shame, 
Have forfeited their native claim, 
And, lost to honour, have no name.” — 
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“There let them lie,” the stripling 


said, 
«Curst by the choice their heart has 
made ; 
Forgetting, when their toil was done, 
How bright the honour to be won; 440 
Forgetting, he who aims at sway 
Must seek it by submission’s way. 
Blinded by prejudice or pride, 
Rashly they threw their hopes aside. 
For me, the very on I prize 
That lead me to my long’d-for rise, 
Through gloom and toil allured afar 
By honour’s bright and leading star.” 
xx. 
They parted, for the bark at last 
The outer harbour’s point had past, 450 
And ranged beneath Estella’s tower, 
As struck the bell the midnight hour. 
Her leaders low their orders speak : 
Clasb the loose ropes, the dark blocks 
creak, 
On high the bellying topsails rise, 
Flatter a moment in the skies, 
No tell-tale pipe its ‘larum blends, 
But every sail at once descends. 
Festoon'd, along the yards they lie, 
In quick and loose captivity ; 460 
And, as the anchor strikes the ground, 
The sea in circles heaves around. 


XXL 


Scarce had the Raven rested there, 

When all the bold attack prepare. 

The lighter boats are lower'd in haste : 

Ascending from the hollow waist, 

The heavy yaw! a moment sways, 

Suspended on the straining stays; 

Upon the yards a moment rests, 

Then sinks upon the billows’ breasts. 470 

With hearts resolved, and motions still, 

The hardy crew their places fill. 

The light flotilla leaves the sides, 

And slowly o’er the water glides, 

And steals along the sheltering shore 

In measured line, with muffied oar. 

High hearts are in that little fleet, 

That soon may cease to swell and beat ! 

Bold forms are on that moonlit main, 

That ne'er may reach their homes 
again ! 480 


XXI. 


Retarn we to Esrecta’s hall, 
Where, startled at Batrista’s fall, 
Without a motion or a sound 

The combatants stand sternly round, 
And fiercely eye their adverse foes, 
Ere yet in doubtful fight they close. 


XXUL. 


But softer passions soothe the breast, 
As for a while their glances rest, 
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Where, heedless of the bloody scene, 
Esretta’s lady knelt between, 
And, with bewilder’d look of joy, 
Clung wildly round her rescued boy ; 
Oft lock’d him in her fond embrace ; 
Oit parted from his pallid face 
The jetty ringlets’ tangled maze ; 
And so intently did she gaze 
On his wan cheek, as if she deem’d 
He was not really what he seem'd— 
As if it was an empty sprite 
Sent only to delude her sight. 
O "twas a joy, an ecstacy, 
For mother’s hopes too wild, 
Her child indeed this could not be— 
Her own, her only child! 
Yet still she held him in her grasp, 
With a convulsed and painful clasp ; 
And wildly still her eager eye 
O’er his pale features roved, 
As on a dream of years gone by, 
The shade of one she loved. 510 
But when the child had broke his trance, 
And cast on her his pleading glance, 
His arms around her flung, 
And falter'd out that sacred name , 
His lips had long forgot to frame, 
As on her neck he hung : 
Then from her eyes the torrent burst, 
And woke the dawn of reason first, 
And the thick drops, like summer rain, 
Lighten’d the sufferer’s burning brain. 520 
She saw, she recognised her boy ! 
But all too strong that shock of joy ; 
Her arms she cast on high : 
And her faint lips, like one whose breast 
Labours by fearful dreams opprest, 
Murmur’d a feeble cry. 
The mother with the cry was gone, 
Sunk senseless by her rescued son ! 
Then at the sight the maiden train, 
Who, helpless and alarm'd, in vain 530 
Had sought to leave the dangerous spot, 
Their momentary fear forgot; 
And, crowding round with ready aid, 
The lady from the hall convey’d 
To her sequester’d bower, 
Till life should warm each flagging vein, 
And the fond mother feel again 
Affection’s healing power ; 
Again to light and bliss revive, 
Her child to her dear arms receive, 540 
And welcome home the fugitive— 
The lost one found—the dead alive— 
Lord of Estella’s tower. 
There leave we to their own deep joy 
The mother and her princely boy ; 
The lay far other scenes employ. 


490 


500 


XXIV. 


Yet may I not the lingering song 

With fierce detail of arms prolong, 

When in the hall, from transient rest, 

The flame broke forth in every 
breast : 530 
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How he, who felt his power controll'd 
By those rude strangers’ bearing bold, 

In burst of disappointed pride, 

The pirates to the fight defied, f 
And closed his ranks from side to side : 
How, eager now for prompt retreat, 

His generous purposes complete, 

The leader and his hardy crew 

Soon cut their bloody passage through : 
And how, amidst the opposing bands, 560 
Struck down beneath the seamen’s brands, 
First fell the guilty sire and son. 

Such meed ill-starr’d ambition won ; 
And with the authors of the fray 

The fight’s last embers died away. 


XXV. 


Then Erincapr, with stern com- 
mand, 

Ranged, at a word, his little band: 

« Quick, comrades, to the boats,” he 
said : 

«« Too long is our retreat delay’d. 

If cross the Raven on our flight, 570 

Much may we rue this fatal fight.” 

Quick at the word the Pirates form, 

And their dark line array : 
As when, in sullen clouds, the storm 
Rolls its thick shades away ; 

Leaving the coast with shipwrecks 
strown, 

The fields despoil’d, the woods o’er- 
thrown. 

Estella’s vassals heard the splash, 

As in the wave the oar-blades dash : 

The pirate galleys cut the flood, 580 

And leave behind the scene of blood. 


XXVI. 


But hark! for not alone do they, 

Led on by Ernmincane, 
The stillness of that midnight bay 

With dripping oars invade ; 
The cruizer’s boats, not far away, 

The moonlight surface shade. 
Six boats the Raven’s power sustain ; 
A double line their ranks maintain : 
The heavier keels the vanward lead ; 590 
The lighter gigs control their speed, 
And close the rear; lest in the chase 
The shallops, swifter in the race, 
By rule and station unconfined, 
Should leave the weightier barks behind. 
But Dacres, who with skilful sway 
Ruled the long galley’s rap'd way, 
Call'd by the choice his chief had made 
For length of service unrepuid, 
And long experience, to command 600 
The swiftest vessel in the band ; 
Dacres had left his comrades’ side, 
The course of their advance to guide, 
Lest, warn'd of the approaching fray, 
The ambush’d foes should bar the way. 
Lightly he pull’d: but when at last 
The castle’s rocky base he past, 


And open’d on his larboard hand 

The opposing point of shelving sand ; 
As slowly widening to his view 610 
Of ampler space the distance grew, 

O’er the broad bay’s extended plain 

A minute’s space his glances strain, 


XXVIL. 


What sees he? In the beams of night 
Three bounding galleys, long and white, 
With straining nerve, and bending oar, 
Strike for the shelter of the shore. 
Onward they press with graceful sweep, 
As sea-snakes gliding o’er the deep: 
Upon their sides the moon-beams 
stream, 620 

A flood of radiance ; that they seem 
Like dolphins, that their pastime take 
In some swift vessel’s bubbling wake, 
And mingle with the liquid blue 

Their ridgy backs of sparkling hue : 

Not such the dolphins, that of yore 

The fabled bard of Lesbos bore, 

Strange forms, not cast in nature’s mould, 
Unless, as some more sage have told, 
The unwieldly porpoises may claim 630 
The honours of the dolphin’s name: 
But graceful shapes of gold and green, 
In depths of tropic waters seen, 

Who, when the day breeze dies away, 
On ocean’s tranquil surface play, 

Or vault aloft, or through the tide 
With lightning’s speed and splendour 

glide ; 
Like these, so rapid and so bright, 
The pirate galleys urge their flight. 


XXVIII, 


At once his foes the veteran knew; 640 
At once his course he stay’d : 
Back on her way the galley flew, 
Nor pause nor resting made. 
But at full swing the seamen bent ; 
Till by the advancing armament 
Their speed they check’d: a sign, a 
word ; 
And all the unlook’d for tidings heard, 
Joy flash’d in Munray’s anxious face: 
«Give way,” he cried: “a general 


chase ; 
Board at all points: but should we 
a, « 650 


And they by luckier chance prevail 
Their vessel’s sheltering side to gain; 
Steady, my men! your fire restrain ! 
United must our force attack, 

Or they will send us baffled back.” 


XXIX,. 


On sprang the barks at Murray's sign : 
A moment pull’d in equal line ; 

Then the light gigs assumed the lead, 
Slender and swift: and first in speed, 
Their galleys far before the rest, 660 
Dacres and SEYMour onward prest. 
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While, as they pass, the bright wave 
breaks 
Beneath their oars in silvery flakes : 
Phosphoric fires, the oceau gems, 
Stream sparkling from their glittering 
stems ; 
The light above, the light below, 
Bathes them in beauty as they go. ° 
As when, in calm of Afric’s skies, 
The waveless ocean dreaming lies ; 
And in the west, with soften’d fires, 670 
The burning orb of day retires, 
And, ere his eye of glory closes, 
Its brightness on the deep reposes, 
Blending alike the sea and sky 
In one rich glow of radiancy : 
Then, darting from their watery tracks, 
With yellow fins and purple backs— 
With breasts encased in silver scales, 
And bright with gold their forked tails, 
High o'er the deep, distinct to view, 680 
The Albicores their prey pursue, 
Who own the two-fold power in vain 
That bears them through the air and 
main, 
And vainly trust or fins or wings, 
Against their foes’ majestic springs : 
So sprang the barks, so seem’d to close 
Each instant with their flying foes ; 
Stroke after stroke, still on they flew— 
Stroke after stroke, still nearer grew ; 
‘or, weak with wounds, the pirate 
crew, 690 
And worn by recent strife, 
More faintly struggled, though they 
knew 
Their struggle was for life. 


Xxx. 
Their chief, who mark’d with anxious 


eye 
The ae Al of the chase draw nigh, 
Around him cast a hurried look, 

Then brief and bold his purpose took. 

« Norman,” he said, for in the band 

The pirate held the third command, 

«“ Take you the galleys in your care, 700 
And neither breath nor sinew spare, 
While breath may last or sinew strain, 
Till you the Ruar's shelter gain. 

For me, | linger on the way, 

Our rash pursuer’s course to stay. 

Few moments may success ensure : 

And, if my efforts can endure 

Some fifty fathoms from the spot, 

And cross the chain, I fear them not— 
More danger have I often dared. 710 
Say to Laruaro, ‘ Be prepared, 

The moment that the first boats strike, 
To throw your fire on all alike.’ 

Reck not for me, nor heed my state, 
The event will soon decide my fate. 

If here I fail, upon my head 

They will but triumph o’er the dead : 

If 1 escape, I seek a while 

The shelter of the wooded isle ; 

Von. XII. 





Till shot and chain have done their 
part, 720 
And, tired and spent, the foes depart.” 


XXXI. 


Obedient to the word, the crew 

Their efforts and their strength renew. 

At every seaman’s lengthen'd sweep, 

Bound the light vessels from the deep, 

Till by degrees their madden’d pace 

Widens the distance of the chase. 

Then Ermincape his art essay’d, 

His galley’s headlong speed delay’d; 

Less frequent in the splashing wave 730 

The oars their furious impulse gave — 

Less frequent, on the oar’s descent, 

At every stroke the body bent : 

No more on wearied cheek and brow 

The drops of toil were hanging now ; 

No more, with strong exertion warm, 

The full veins swell’d the straining arm ; 

Yet, with abated force propell’d, 

Still fleetly on the galley held, 

Though scarcely might the foeman 
heed 740 

The change in her diminish’d speed. 


XXXIL 


As that fond bird, with love endued, 
Defensive of her helpless brood, 

When foot of man has rudely prest 

The precincts of her lowly nest, 

Steals on his sight with feeble cry, 

With drooping wing and stiffening thigh 
Trail’d on the ground, as though in pain 
She sought escape, and sought in vain, 
Till she his steps aside has led, 750 
And lured them from her nurslings’ bed: 
Thus, while the chief his flight restrain'd, 
And on their foes the warsmen gain’d, 
Dacres beheld with joy and pride 

His own brave shallop skim the tide, 
And, forward bearing like the wind, 
Soon leave the heavier keels behind. 
Seymour alone, with rival speed, 
Maintain’d awhile an equal lead : 

Till, by superior strength at last, 760 
A-head the gallant veteran past, 

Held onward, and with beating breast 
Upon the pirate singly prest. 


XXXIII. 


Close and more close they came; and 
now 

The British galley’s slender bow, 

Following the flyer’s every turn, 

Had almost touch'd the pirate’s stern, 

That instant to his practised crew 

The chief his ready signal threw: 

Each’ Gar-blade, back’d with sudden 
force, 770 

Stopp’d at full speed the rapid course ; 

Aud every hand at once was laid 

On pistol lock and boarding blade. 
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While, unprepared their speed to stay, 
The British seamen hold their way 
A-breast, and in an instant close 

The ready and determined foes. 


XXXIV. 
They close with jar, with shock, and 
crash, 
With yielding plank, and smother’d 
splash ; 
They close with smoke and bursts of 
flame, 789 


And the dire pistol’s murderous aim : 
They close the o’erhanging shade beneath, 
And in the very grasp of death. 

The pirate’s art has sped too well : 

Two seamen at the instant fell, 

Ere yet the promptest of the band 

Had dropt one oar-loom from his hand. 
All start a moment from the shock, 
Then, steady as their island rock, 

Still to their hardy nature true, 

The English seaman’s gallant crew 790 
Return at once the fierce attack, 

And burl the bandit’s battle back. 


XXXV. 


Now close the deadly conflict draws— 

No time for shot, no rallying pause ; 

But hand to hand, and sword to sword, 

They grasp, they struggle, and they 
board. 

None lingers: in a moment’s span 

Chief seeks for chief, man copes with 
man ; 

The steel-clasps clash, the blades strike 
fire ; 800 

All blind with smoke, with heat, with 
ire, 

None knows, or marks, or cares to trace 

The features of the opponent's face. 

But when, the first fierce onset still’d, 

An instant’s breathing came, 

Through hearts, which once kind feelings 
fill'd, 
The pang of recognition thrill’d, 

Keen as the lightning’s flame. 
Messmates and friends in early life, 
Should these have met in such a 

strife? 810 
Down sank the youthful leader's ward: 
Dacres awhile forgot his guard, 

Nor reck’d that on his fenceless breast 

A rugged pirate forward prest ; 

Nor shunn'd by motion or by word 

The menace of the deadly sword. 

Through breast and back the cutlass 
went ; 

Fainting he fell: one look he sent— 

One last, one painful look ; 

And that wild look has met an eye, 820 
Whose deep and silent agony 

Attests the keen rebuke. 

A sharper wound that look has made 
Than pistol shot or trenchant blade. 


XXXVI. 


But season now is none to show 
Remorse or ineffectual woe. 

For see, impatient at the sight, 

Eager to join his friends in fight, 

His ready aid young Seymour brings ; 
Onward and on his galley springs, 830 
And by the strugglers’ quarter plies : 

At once the chief his danger spies, 

And gives the word in faltering tone, 

« Our work is done: on, Rusi’s, on!” 
They force them from their feeble foes, 
Who vainly now their flight oppose. 
Dishearten’d by their leader’s fall, 

Two seamen slain, and wounded all, 
The crew, disabled, dropp’d a-stern ; 
While, hot and eager in her turn, 840 
Srymour’s swift boat, with fiery pace, 
And furious bounds, renews the chase. 


XXXVII. 


‘s Now for your lives! for long ere now 
Has Norman reach’d the Rusi’s bow. 
Already have we crost the chain : 

Now, comrades, now, your efforts strain; 
Pull for the shore; our post make good.” 
On rush pursuer and pursued. 

Young Srymour saw the island near : 
He saw the daring pirate steer 850 
Full for the shore, where well he knew 
A stranger might in vain pursue. 

While yet with flight of goaded steed, 
His galley held her headlong speed, 
Sternly he mark’d the gaining foes ; 
Then from his seat collected rose ; 

His carbine rear’d with sudden aim, 

And quick and loud the volley came. 
And has he miss’d? see from the stern * 
The pirate rises! To return 860 
The deadly summons? Seymour, no: 
From him no vengeance shalt thou know. 
Yet mark, he lifts his hands on high ! 

Is it in rage or agony ? 

That doubtful act has still’d the strife, 
And closed the pirate’s hapless life. 

The fickle heart, which still pursued, 
As passion prompted, ill or good, 

Has stopt at once its restless swell : 
Back on the seat the body fell ; 870 
While he who mark'd that galley near 
Had shrunk to see a dead man steer, 

So upright sate the stiffening clay, 
When life and sense had past away. 


XXXVIIL. 


While Seymour saw his death-shot tell, 

And following his advantage well, 

Press’d on the foe in full career : 

The Raven’s boats, unused to fear, 

Like birds of prey that scent afar 

Their destined spoil, have reach’d the 
bar, 880 

And, flush’d with hope and energy, 

Heed not nor care for danger nigh. 
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The transient jar they scarcely feel : 
They scarcely hear the grating keel : 


‘When, in full speed, as on a rock, 


Yaw), cutters, strike with startling shock ; 


-Hang in midway ; and strive in vain 


To' force them o’er the tightening chain. 

Dreadful will be the assailants’ fate, 

If’ known their boats’ defenceless 
‘state. 890 


XXXIX,. 


And it is known. LatuHaro’s eye 

Had kept its wonted scrutiny. 

And scarcely have the first 
grounded, 

Ere through the bark his call has sounded ; 

With bursts of flame the Rust gleams, 

With fatal force the broadside streams, 

The shot along the waters dash, 

With hiss, with bubble, and with splash, 

And find in each entrammell’d bark 

A plain, unscreen’d, unmoving mark. 900 

See! they have struck the galley’s sides! 

The light plank crashes, and divides! 

Sever’d in half, the shatter’d boat, 

Men, oars, and planks disorder’d float. 

All thoughts of vengeance past away, 

For life they strive, for life they pray : 

Nor vain for aid their loud appeal ; 

The smallest boat, whose narrower keel 

With lighter draught has clear’d the 


boats 


chain, 
Hastes back, her sinking friends to 
ain. 910 


What recks she, that around her pour 

The death-shot in resistless shower ? 

What recks she ; that the bloody bark 

May find in her another mark ? 

What recks she, that a crew she bears 

Of feebler strength and young in years? 

For England’s sons are early taught 

To seek the fight their sires have 
sought ; 

The storm and battle-shock to brave, 

And stretch the ready hand to save. 920 

As in the rose’s budding bloom 

We taste the future flower’s perfume; 

As in the generous colt we trace 

The victor of the future race : 

So in the boy we mark the fires, 

That glow’d with brightness in his sires, 

And own the youth’s aspiring claim 

Confirm’d in manhood’s riper fame. 


XL, 


The gallant boat and her living freight, 
How may she cross with double 
weight 930 
The fatal chain? As near they drew, 
The dangerous chance her leader knew, 
At once his generous orders gave, 
And foremost plunges in the wave. 
Follow at once the obedient band, 
On bow and gunwale plant the hand, 
Cleave the blue deep with effort strong, 
And bear the rescued boat along. 
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Nor vain their daring: they have past 
The cannon’s deadly range at last; 940 
The shot, still following on their flight, 
Fall short, and harmless sink from sight. 
The exhausted crew their seats regain, 
And resting on their oars remain. 


XLI. 


By this, with full exerted strength, 

Cutters and yawl had forced at length 

Their passage backward in retreat. 

But, oh, how changed from that gay 
fleet, 

Which late, in all the pride of war, 

Ardent and daring reach’d the bar! 950 

With shiver’d oars upon the brim, 

Scarce may the wounded vessel swim : 

For from stove plank, and gunwale 
crush’d, 

In long dark streams the waters rush’d ; 

And mingled with the ghastly flood, 

That rose within, of clotted blood : 

While still remorseless on her foes 

The pirate bark her vengeance throws, 

And every broadside’s awful tone 

Is echoed by a scream or groan, 960 

Morray is dead, nor feels the shame 

That clouds the conquer’d champion’s 
name : 

One leader by his side is dying ; 

And Dacres still is hopeless lying. 

Thus, with swampt boats and leaders lost, 

Confusion tracks the batter’d host : 

With gloomy looks and gestures stern, 

Slowly they take their sad return ; 

And from the Rust’s ceaseless fires, 

Boat after boat, the fleet retires, 970 


XLII. 


The noise of the skirmish has past away, 

And the beautiful vessel, in bright array, 

With silent tranquillity floats on the bay. 

Peace is around her: you may not trace 

The signs of wrath in her outward grace. 

But ever as cling the stings behind 

Of conscience’ dart in the guilty mind ; 

As the weeds are left bythe falling tides, 

As the swell remains when the storm 
subsides, 

So many a mark within her she bore, 980 

That told of the fight, when the fight 
was o’er. 

No more may her decks attract the eye 

With their delicate, spotless purity. 

For the cold shot have dyed the planks 
with rust, 

And the tackles have strewn the seams 
with dust ; 

And the careless foot has left its stain, 

Asit trampled the powder’s scattered grain, 

The cannon their roar of battle forget, 

But their muzzles and touch-holes are 


reeking yet : 
And they stand scarce freed from their 
deadly toil, 990 


As left by the shock of their last recoil, 
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While the gear hangs loose o'er the 
cumber’d deck, 

As the bridle-rein on the war-steed’s neck. 

Look at the seamen: their duty done, 

They carelessly lean on the silent gun. 

Far as the waist each stands undrest, 

With massive arms and brawnv breast, 

While the sweat from their limbs runs 
in currents down, 

Clotted with powder, with smoke-wreaths 
brown. 

The crimson scarfs of their loins are 
bound 

Their weather-worn brows and temples 
round ; 

And a fiery light o’er their dark cheeks 
spread, 

Makes their dark cheeks glow with 
borrow’d red. 

Deadly their looks of battle and toil : 

But deadlier yet is each pirate’s smile, 

As with ruffian jest and blasphemous 
breath 

He revels in slaughter, and mocks at 
death. 

The struggle to frenzy their passions has 
wrought. 

And now, had the spirit of evil sought 

Engines to work his will below, 1010 

Reckless of human misery and woe, 

Sear’d against conscience, as strangers to 
fear, 

The demon had found his instruments 
here. 


XLITl, 


Latuano apart walk’d stern and alone, 

His sword and his pistols beside him 
thrown, 

Darting his dark eye ever around, 

With his quick ear watching for every 
sound. 

And he heard the splash of the distant 


oar 
On the midnight deep from the island 


shore ; 
And the murmur of voices was still’d in 
his band, 1020 


At the glance of his eye and the wave of 
his hand. 


XLIV. 


« A boat, a friendly boat! she draws in 
sight : 

We see her zebra bow and gunwale white. 

Then have they prosper’d. Yet, what 
sight is this? 

No oar, no seaman from the seats we miss : 

But still, with solemn pace, they move 
a-head, 

As though they bore the relics of the 
dead. 


Enough: she nears us now ; let all pre- 


pare ef 
To pay our-duties, for the chief is there.” 


She reach’d the gangway, and yet no one 


stirr’d ; ] 
There was a painful pause, and then was 
heard 


A whisper, startling as the thunder-stroke, 

And all shrank backward as the tidings 
broke, 

Then into parted groups the pirate’crew 

With sudden look of awe and deference 
drew, 

While some their leader through the 
ranks convey’d, 

And on the deck with rude obeisance laid, 

The blood-red banner, o’er his body spread, 

Conceal’d the form and features of the 


dead, 
While Pirt, to whose warm but savage 
mind 1040 


Kindness, but seldom shown, seem’d 
doubly kind, 

In grief for one whom many a tie en- 
dear’d— 

For one more form’d to be beloved than 
fear’d— 

Hid his dark visage in the banner’s shroud, 

And ne his heart’s lament, and wept 
aloud, 


XLV. 

The tale was told, Latuaro frown’d, 
And thought awhile his accents drown’d. 
Then, the brief fit of musing o'er, 
Though yet its gloom his features wore, 
Slowly and moodily replied, 1050 
In answer half, and half aside, 
“ It was a bold and desperate game, 
But worthy of a leader's name ! 
Yet would that thou hadst lived one hour, 
To pride thee on thy gathering power ; 
And, thy life’s wish, the-last, the first, 
Slaked to the full thy vengeful thirst, 
Rather than thus with one wild sip 
Died with its sweetness on thy lip! 
Another boat?—aye, watch her 

well : 1060 
Bid her her name and purpose tell : 
The Rust now must learn to know, 
That every stranger is her foe.” 


XLVI. 


A light canoe came swiftly on— 

One sitter in the boat alone : 

Arrived, the Raven’s traitor guide 

Ascended slow the Rusr’s side. 

A murmur past the angry crew : 

Gloomy and stern their glances grew. 

Slowly he cross’d, and still look’d 
down, 1070 

Nor heeded angry glance or frown, 

Till by Latuaro’s side he stay’d. 

A hasty sign LatHaro made, 

Survey'’d him with a meaning look, 

Then suddenly and briefly spoke : 

“ You're welcome, sir! you've deign’d to 
come 

At length to join your ancient home, 
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You can, of course, advance some cause 

For your slight breach of Rovers’ laws : 

Or would, perchance, some honour 
claim 1080 

For taking a deserter’s name. 

Ho! seize your prisoner : fitting time 

Will come to.recompense-bis crime.” 


XLVII. 


They seized him: bound with heavy 
bands 

The culprit’s unresisting hands, 
While nought within his sluggish eye 
Spoke terror or anxiety. 
LatHaro’s rage assumed he knew, 
To hide some deeper end in view ; 
Andcalmly answer’d, “ Ere we sail’d 1090 
Upon this chance, which just has fail’d, 
Within Port Royal harbour lying 
We saw a blue broad pendant flying. 
She follows with a brief delay, 

Waiting but water and supplies : 
Ev’n now, perchance, is off the bay, 

For rumour says the Eacte flies. 
You best may judge, if your light bark 
Is fit to stand a frigate’s mark : 
For me my trial I demand 1100 
By the old customs of the band ; 
And fain for my defence would dwell 
Upon the word of ARUNDEL.” 
« What Anunpe.?” Latuaro said : 
His calmness for a moment fled ; 
Flush’d in his cheek the crimson stain, 
Then sunk, and all was calm again. 
“ The captain, who I thought you knew, 
Commands the Raven’s gallant crew. 
He followed one, who, sooth to tell, 1110 
Was lightly prized. But AnunpDEL 
The ship, it seems, has lately join’d, 
Young, and of generous, noble mind, 
By all respected and beloved, 
Yet somewhat rash when overmoved. 
For this, indeed, I fear’d to stay ; 
Lest, chafing at this evening’s fray, 
He might unjustly find pretence 
To doubt his pilot’s innocence.” 


XLVITI. 


Dark grew Latuaro’s rugged cheek: 1120 

As though he ventured not to speak, 

He waved the prisoner aside, 

And paced the deck with frenzied stride. 

His hurried gait and looks express 

His spirit’s. inward bitterness. 

“ Thus are we foil’d: thus ever still 

Does Fate control man’s feeble will. 

This youth, who sought revenge the 
scope 

Of all his aim, of all his hope, 

Pursued it still in life, in death, 

Nor left but with his latest breath ; 

Has gain’d a shadow at the cost 

OF conscience, peace, and glory lost. 

Well, he is gone! Perchance ’tis best 

That wearied spirit is at rest, 


1130 


Canto V.—The Cruiser. 
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Nor knows the fiend, whose malice cast 

On his fair spring a blighting blast, 

Has found at length a bloodless fate, 

And triumphs o’er his victim’s hate. 

For this he tried in youthful prime 1140 

The dark abyss of guilt and crime: 

For this he trampled honour’s laws : 

For this he spurned his country’s cause : 

For this his home, his parents fled ; 

And there he lies full early dead, 

With one poor boy to watch his head, 

Whose wild regret but ill supplies 

The loss of kindred sympathies, 

For me, I care not. What to me 

Is change of chief or company ? 

The hatred of my soul belongs 

To the one bark that work’d my wrongs; 

A hate that shall remain the same, 

While ocean bears the accursed name. 

The frigate, too, in chase! To wait 

Were to yield tamely to our fate. 

But see, the clouds, as dawn draws nigh, 

Are darkening in the eastern sky: 

Experience shows the tempest’s sway 

Will in Tornadoes wake the day. 1160 

There lie our hopes.” He spoke aloud : 

«“ Comrades, while night the deed shall 
shroud, 

One last sad duty must be done. 

No time is now for funeral gun, 

For yards reversed, and blacken’d sides, 

As the cold body downward glides. 

Bring forth the corpse!” Then loudly 


1150 


rang 
A shrill wild cry, as Pret sprang 

From his low, melancholy seat, 

And knelt before Latuaro’s feet. 1170 


XLIX. 


« Latuaro! Leader! O recall 
Your fatal order! Not to all 
Appears alike the ocean wave 
A glorious home, a lordly grave. 
He never loved the cold blue sea: 
And now it seems a mockery, 
To lay him there, and bid him rest, 
As child on a step-mother’s breast, 
Buried without a tear or prayer; 
And ah! not even in quiet there. 
There is no resting in the deep! 
The sea may not his body keep 
In still and unmolested sleep !” 
Shuddering he spoke. One look he gave, 
Then pointed to the tranquil wave, 
Where at the scent of death and blood 
Rose from its depth the blue shark’s 
brood ; 
And, with poised fin upraised on high, 
Sail’d round the schooner gloomily. 


1180 


L. 


As his first burst of passion broke, 1190 
LatHaro with a hasty stroke 

Cast the young suppliant from his knee, 
A moment stood in reverie, 
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Then pitying on the victim gazed, 
With his strong arm the stripling raised, 
And, for his outrage to atone, 

Spoke in a firm but milder tone. 


« Boy,” he replied, * the boon you ask 

Enjoins no slight or easy task. 

But that your deeds of later days 1200 

Demand, perhaps, some trifling praise, 

Not without danger had you tried, 

To turn Latuaro’s will aside, 

Your prayer is granted. Answer not, 

Lest my brief mercy be forgot! 

But mark! The part your choice has 
pray’d, 

Must by yourself alone be play’d. 

In the canoe the body bear, 

And to Esre.a’s dame repair. 

Tell her the Runi’s Chief is come 1210 

To claim from her a peaceful home. 

Tell her that he, who died to save 

Her first-born, only asks a grave. 

Bid her not shrink to yield him place 

Amidst the noblest of her race. 

Yet what is rank, when life is o’er ? 

For he mid Britain’s offspring bore 

A title proud, a name as high, 

As Spaniard’s haughtiest ancestry. 

Nay, speak not, boy, for well I know 1220 

Your prompt reply ; you gladly go. 

But heed what rests of danger still, 

More than may suit your boyish will. 


LIL 


« No longer here we safely stay, 

I leave the port at break of day, 

When from our foes yon gathering storm 
Shall hide the Rust’s passing form. 

Seek not to join me: ‘twere in vain : 
But in these shores secure remain 
Beneath the flag and power of Spain. 1230 
There should their soft and peaceful life 
Unman you for our hours of strife ; 


Should you prefer a laudsman’s toil 

To our free course of blood and spoil ; 
Or should Esvex1a’s grateful heir 

Bid you a place of honour share 
Among his vassals ; be content, 

And follow as your mind is bent. 

It is sufficient once to sever, 

I free you from your oath for ever. 1240 
But if your fancy still be moved 

With memory of our life beloved, 

If the young war-wolf’s ravenous brood 
Cling to his first wild lust of blood ; 

Let some safe bark convey you o'er 

To Saba or Eustatia’s shore, 

And there in secrecy await 

The tidings of the Rusi’s fate. 

Our meeting time alone can tell : 

Away; reply not; fare-you-well !” 1250 


Lil, 


Then on his feet the stripling sprung, 
As sudden impulse wrought ; 
LarHaro’s rugged hand he wrung, 
Then stood like one distraught, 
With quivering lip and roving eye, 
As though he strove to frame reply 
From the conflicting thoughts that prest 
Tumultuous through his heaving breast, 
The leader’s hand, in warning raised, 
Forbade the speech: awhile he gazed, 1260 
Then turned with hasty steps aside, 
Where lay the shallop on the tide— 
Strange hearse to grace a chieftain’s pride. 
With mingled sense of awe and grief, 
The pirates lower’d their lifeless chief : 
Young Pier follow’d without sound ; 
Then whirl’d his glittering paddle round, 
And left the bark: but, as he past, 
One parting look he upward cast, 
More quickly urged his vessel’s flight, 1270 
And cross’d the moonbeam’s dancing light ; 
While, to their ravenous instinct true, 
The sharks the death-boat’s track pursue. 


OELENSCHLAGER’S GOTTER NORDENS ; OR, MYTHOLOGY OF THE NORTH. 


AN EPIC POEM IN THREE BOOKS. 


Ir must be matter of rejoicing to all, 
who desire for our poetical literature 
the renovating influence of the rude, 
perhaps, yet living and energetic elder 
poesy of our ancestors, that within 
the last few years, (at least since the 
pages of a well-known contemporary* 
brought first into notice the exquisite 
adaptation, by the modern Swedish poet 
Tegner, of that most romantic legend, 
entitled “ Frithiof’s Saga,”) a taste for 
the northern mythology, to which it 


# Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 1828, 


so felicitously introduced the British 
reader, has been steadily on the in- 
crease. 

After an interval of seven years, no 
less than two English versions of the 
poem—which the original translator of 
the specimens was deterred, by its yet 
unfamiliar subject, from presenting to 
the public entire—have simultaneously 
appeared, one of them under illustrious 
patronage ; and their probably exten- 
sive circulation, and the mythological 
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notices by which they are said to be 
accompanied, seem to prepare the 
way for the better understanding and 
relishing by our countrymen, of the 
highly esteemed national epic, (forming 
the subject of this article) in which the 
Danish poet Oélenschlager has em- 
bodied the incidents relative to the 
principal deities of Valhalla, rather 
alluded to than narrated in the adven- 
tures of the mortal hero Frithiof. 

To the poem itself (in some edi- 
tions at least) is appended a pretty 
copious dictionary of the beautiful and 
elegant mythology, the construction of 
which reflects so much credit on the 
taste and fancy of our northern proge- 
nitors. But as a constant reference to 
it in the way of notes, would grievously 
mar the spirit and encumber the flow 
of the vigorous series of ballads, in 
which (as congenial to the rude simpli- 
city of the Edda) the poet has thought 
proper to narrate the exploits of its 
primitive deities, we shall endeavour 
to condense from it and other sources, 
such short preliminary elucidations, as 
the ballads selected by us for transla- 
tion, may seem to require. 

Before, however, venturing to detach 
from its original Runic setting, any of 
the gems which the poet’s skilful hand 
has aptly strung together, as a votive 
offering to his country’s Olympus, it 
will be but fair to assure the reader, 
(while sparing him the perusal of its 
elaborate “ argument”) that albeit com- 
posed of detached ballads, in metres 
adapted to their widely differing sub- 
jects, the poem is entitled to the name 
assumed by it of a legitimate epic ; 
though, perhaps, considering the tedium 
and disgust with which the dry didactic 
manner and uninteresting matter of 
sundry modern attempts, have associa- 
ted the once proud appellation—it 
might seem rather necessary to vindi- 
cate from all suspicion of kindred with 
these, the light and spirited measures in 
which the wars and wiles of gods and 
giants are celebrated by our present 
author, than to provoke for them the 
preliminary yawn which the bare title 
of an epic is sure to conjure up. 

The fiends of ennui and dulness 
being, however, effectually exorcised 
by the fire and rapidity with which the 
reader is here conducted at a hand- 
gallop, athwart the fields of earth and 
sky, in any thing but stupid company, 
we shall not apologize for the soberest 
preface by which a collection of fuiry 
tales (next probably in antiquity to 
the fables of Pilpay, but enfolding each 
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in its bosom some mystic meaning not 
“undreamt of in man’s philosophy”) 
were, perhaps, ever ushered in. 

Indeed there is something intensely 
piquant, to the mere lover of literature, 
in the contrast between the fanciful 
and often childish nature of the legends 
themselves, and the lofty as well as 
recondite mysteries which they have 
been variously interpreted as shadow- 
ing forth. At one time, in equally 
elaborate completeness, the most in- 
compatible “Theories of the Earth,” 
(fanciful though all, and amusing as 
the famous one of our own imaginative, 
Bishop Burnet,) and at another, which 
we ochove to be the actual state of the 
case, those great physical truths, the 
elements of which may, by diligent 
research, be traced through all the 
cosmogonies of the East and West, 
the North and South. 

Among these, we entirely concur 
with late eminent writers, in consider- 
ing the Northern as the most delight- 
ful and elevating ; because, while su- 
perior rather than inferior to that of 
Greece in fancy and refinement, it 
breathes throughout a refreshing purity, 
to which the voluptuousness of the lat- 
ter forms a humiliating contrast. It 
possesses, in addition for the Christian 
reader, the irresistible recommendatiqn 
of comprising, in its recognition of a 
supreme and omnipotent Creator, of 
the finite nature and limited duration 
of the universe, and even its deified in- 
habitants—the destruction by fire of the 
existing heavens and earth, and the rise 
from their ashes of a purer and more 
perfect system—rudiments by no means 
scanty or doubtful of the primitive faith 
of mankind. 

These opinions, we think, will be 
borne out by the following brief notices 
of the chief localities, persons, and in- 
cidents alluded to in the poem, premis- 
ing, however, with regard to the latter, 
that the omission in it of one of the 
finest and most touching episodes in 
the northern mythology, viz. the la- 
mented death by treachery of the gentle 
and amiable god Baldur, arises from 
its having been made by Oélenschlager 
the subject of a fine tragedy, to be per- 
haps hereafter given to the reader. 

eaven, then, or “ Asgard” (which 
privileged region comprehends not 
only “ Thrudheim,” the palace of 
Thor, but various other delightful resi- 
dences appropriated to its deified in- 
habitants) is like its Grecian prototype 
Olympus, seated on a hill, having in its 
centre the famous “ Valhalla ;” towards 
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which, across the rainbow bridge “ Bi- 
frost,” leading to it from the earth, 
career the souls of departed warriors 
“ Einheriar,” to share in celestial joys. 
This resplendent mansion gleams with 
gold, and is hung round with shields, 
and here the more privileged of the 
heroes, united to the circle of gods or 
“ Asen,” quaff mead, drawa for them 
by ever-youthful cupbearers, and listen 
to the deeds of the valiant, sung to his 
golden harp, by the god of poesy, 
« Braga.” 

Ona dazzling throne, “ Hlidskialf,” 
situated at the very summit of the ce- 
lestial regions, and commanding at a 
single glance the entire universe, sits 
“ Odin,” the chief of the “ Asen,” or 
subordinate deities of the north. 

On his shoulders perch two ravens, 
“Thought and Memory,” whom he 
sends forth to bring him intelligence 
from all parts of his empire, while his 
superior wisdom is maintained by daily 
draughts from the far-famed “ Mimer's” 
well, in purehase of which one of his 
eyes was freely sacrificed. 

By his wife “ Frigga,” the goddess 
of the earth, Odin has several sons, 
the most famous of whom are “ Thor 
and Baldur,” the contrasted genii of 
War and Peace; and it is a singular 
feature in the creed of a martial people, 
as well as a practical refutation of 
the ferocity unjustly ascribed to it, that 
the latter is not only more universally 
beloved and honored by gods and men, 
but destined to give, by his lamented 
fall, an irreparable shock to the whole 
fabric of the northern Olympus, and 
to revive a new and better existence 
on its ruins. 

“ Thor” is, perhaps, of all the “ Asen” 
the most usually, though not in our 
opinion, satisfactorily identified with 
the “Jupiter Tonans,” or Thunderer of 
the Greeks ; the thunderbolt assum- 
ing in his hands the form of his fur- 
famed hammer, “ Miolaer,” which he 
is perpetually launching against the 
giants, and beneath which they are 
doomed ultimately to perish. 

“ Loki,” or “ Asa Loki,” (in contra- 
distinction from the prince of the giants, 
“Utgard Loki,”) who plays in the 
northern mythology so conspicuous a 
part, and whose name, symbolical of 
“fire,” or “flame,” as well as his dia- 
bolical subtlety and treacherous enmity 
to the good and wise “ Buldur,” have 
caused him to be regarded in the north 
to this day, as the prototype of Satan— 
is an equivocal personage, who has 
contrived, maugre his giant descent and 


paternal predilections, to smuggle him- 
self, by his talents and flatteries, into 
“ Asgard ;” from whence he is no sooner 
banished for some act of barefaced 
treachery, than he again achieves a 
reconciliation. His horrible ultimate 
fate, however, somewhat akin to that 
of the fabled Prometheus, or scriptural 
Satan, proves that more than a mere 
sense of poetical justice presided over 
the construction of a system, in which 
eternal retribution is assigned to unre- 
pented crime. In his having given 
birth to “ Hela,” the grim guardian 
goddess of the infernal regions, as 
well as to the huge earth-serpent or 
“ Midgardsworm,” and the hell wolf of 
“ Fenrir,” the reader will recognise 
another curious coincidence between 
him and the Satan of Milton. 

The parallel between “Freya,” the 
goddess of love, and her brother 
“ Freyr,” and the Venus and Apollo 
of the Grecian Olympus, is rendered 
obvious—in the case of the former, 
by her transcendant charms—the ob- 
ject of perpetual desire and stratagem 
to the exiled giants—and, in the latter, 
by the presiding of “ Freyr” over the 
solar rays, and consequent fertility of 
the earth, as well as his propensity to 
love adventures. One of these, his 
passion for the fair Gerda (a beautiful 
maid of giant race, deseried by him 
during a momentary and daring occu- 
pation of Odin’sall-commanding throne) 
is one of the most popular and pleasing 
episodes in the Eddas. 

“Iduna,” the goddess of perpetual 
youth, and the wife of the bard-god 
“ Braga,” have been identified with 
“ Hebe”—her office being to distil from 
golden apples the elixir of immortality 
for the gods ; who, during her tempo- 
rary abduction by the wiles of Loki, 
are menaced with weakness and de- 
crepitude ; while the fading and deso- 
lation experienced by all nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, in her absence, 
and its revival, in pristine bloom, on 
her return, form a fine poetical fiction. 

“ Aegir” (the Neptune of the North) 
@nd his wife “ Rana,” have, for their 
bright daughters, the waves. “ Niordr,” 
the ruler of the winds, the father of 
“Freya” and “ Freyr,” ranks bigher 
than Eélus in the Northern Olympus, 
being placed almost on a level with 
“Thor” and “ Odin.” 

‘These being the chiefs of the “ Asen,” 
or celestial deities (the confines of 
whose airy dominion are beautifully 
peopled with troops of “ Wanen,” or 
“ Elves,” as are the dark recesses of 
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the earth with dwarfs and gromes, 
« Zwergen” and “ Trolden,”) it remains 
to give a brief account of their oppo- 
nents; whose formidable and often 
successful resistance, protracted until 
the consummation of all things, forms 
a distinguishing feature in the northern 
mythology, and seems to ally it rather 
with that of Persia or Egypt, than of 
Greece and Rome. 

Encircling the earth, “ Midgard,” 
lies the huge “ Yormungandur,” a 
monstrous serpent, by whose motions 
are caused all those of the great sea, 
dividing the dwellings of men from the 
outer region, or “ Utgard,” inhabited 
by “ Utgard-Loki” and his subject 
giants. 

The identity of these with the 
“ Titans” of the Greeks, both in their 
rebellion and its consequences, is too 
obviousto have escaped notice ; though 
so far from being hopelessly subdued, 
they continue, even from their dismal 
exile (assisted by the machinations of 
their kinsman “ Loki,”) not only to 
baffle, but temporarily to injure their 
celestial foes; as in the instance of 
the loss of Thor’s hammer, the rape of 
Iduna, and the maiming of a celestial 
champion, “ Tyr” (brother to Odin,) 
by the hell-wolf “ Fenrir.” Ultimately, 
however, they are destined to perish 
by the hand of Thor. 

The regions of the unblest dead, or 
“Helheim,” are presided over b 
“ Hela,” the grisly daughter of Loki, 
by the giantess “ Angurboda ;” whose 
realm is thus graphically and fearfully 
characterized in the Edda :—* Wretch- 
edness is her palace—hunger her 
board—consumption her knife. Her 
messenger’s name is “ Tardiness,” and 
“Tedium” is her handmaiden—her 
threshold is a stumbling-block—her 
bed pain—and languishing death her 
pillow!” Cast by Odin, for her hate- 
ful qualities, into eternal night, she 
cherishes inextinguishable enmity 
against the gods. 

These conflicting powers and prin- 
ciples having at length accomplished 
their purpose, pave the way for 
“ Ragnarok,” the terrible and myste- 
rious “ Twilight of the Gods”—the 
period of the destruction of all created 
things ; ushered in ‘by three’ winters 
cheered by no intervening summer, 
and an excess of frost and snow, b 
which the sun is cooled and well si 
extinguished.. Then follow three years 
of perpetual wars and bloodshed, durin 
which the dearest ties of kindred will 
be despised and sacrificed—thus fear- 
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fully predicted in the ancient “Voluspa,” 
or Sibylline verses of the North :— 


“ Unto death shall be the strife of brethren ; 

Sisters’ children shall fight as strangers— 

Marriage bonds shall bind no longer ; 

Iron grows the world—an age of swords and axes, 

A time of storms and tempests—a reign of wild 
wolves— 


When no man living shall spare another. 
So shall it be, ere the world is overthrown.” 


The coincidence of these predictions 
with the Scripture pesos of gene- 
ral depravity, and the loosening of the 
bonds of society—of the “ earthquakes 
in divers places,” and “wars and 
rumours of wars,” destined to precede 
the consummation of all things, is too 
manifest to be overlooked, even amid 
the mass of fantastic imagery beneath 
which the simple majesty of the catas- 
trophe is shrouded.from popular view. 

Events now crowd on in rapid and 
fearful succession, In vain does the 
golden horn of the celestial wateher 
“ Heirndall” summon the gods to the 
fatal strife, which they now wage at a 
disadvantage with the emancipated 
“earth snake,” the hell-wolf “ Fenrir,” 
and hell-hound “Garmar.” Odin, 
after a desperate conflict, is swallowed 
alive by the wolf. Thor is poisoned 
by the effluvia from the snake, which 
he had furiously slain. The other gods 
fall in disastrous combat, and “ Surtur,” 
the ruler of “ Muspelheim” (the “fire” 
region,) the great personification of the 
evil principle, directly opposed to 
“ Alfadur” (the supreme Being himself,) 
envelopes the world in a general con- 
flagration. 

The Edda, however, recognizes, as 
safe from its influence, two separate 
regions—*“ Gimle” and “ Nastrond”— 
where the souls of the gaod and wicked 
severally await the rising from the sea 
of a fair new earth, teeming with spon- 
taneous fertility, and imhabited by a 
pure and sinless race ; the progenitors 
of whom, “ Lif” and “ Lifthrasir,” have 
been providentially sheltered from the 
brand of “ Surtur.’ 

Amid all this wild and chaotic fable, 
soars the redeeming and ennobling 
feature of the northern mythology— 
the ultimate resumption of all sway 
over the) renovated universe by its 
great creator and supreme ruler—a 
being too superior (as fur as his attri- 
butes are dimly shadowed forth) to the 
nin oo deities of Valhalla, not to 

ave been clearly derived from a purer 
and more primitive source. He is 
characterized in the elder Edda as 
“one whom none dare name”—the 
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“all-encircling, underived, all-loving 
and eternal being, through whose wise 
counsel all things that exist were ordered 
and continued”—and as one who, on 
the involvement in common destruc- 
tion of the delegated powers of nature, 
shall resume to himself the sole govern- 
ment—the ruler of gods and men being 
thenceforward no longer known by the 
title of “Odin,” but a “mightier ;” 
characteristics which,as we havealready 
hinted, almost identify, with the patriar- 
chal belief of mankind, the sublime 
fundamental truth of the creed of our 
deep-thinking northern ancestors. 
aving thus extricated what may 
be called the real “theology” of the 
Edda, from the mythological absur- 
dities in which it is at least as fertile 
as the rival systems of the east and 
south—and of which it will be seen 
our present author has chiefly availed 
himself—it is time to let him tell his 
own story, and spread before his guests 
(viz. all with whom the antiquity and 
imagination of a legend can atone for 
its wild character) the first dish of his 
national banquet. We have at present 
confined ourselves to two of the earliest 
and most spirited of these stories of a 


knight errantry, dignified even above 
that of chivalry by the exalted nature 
of the actors, and the unlimited scope 
for adventures afforded by a real and 
fabulous universe. They have one 
additional, and, in the eyes even of 
those not professed antiquaries, we 
should think great recommendation— 
viz. their almost servile adherence to 
the original prose narrative of the 
Edda ; so that, in perusing them, the 
sympathies of the reader are not laid 
under contribution by the unauthorised 
flights of a modern poetical fancy—but 
simply called upon to lend themselves 
to the unadulterated traditions of their 
brave and imaginative ancestors. 

And whatever of the rude, or ludi- 
crous, may be found to startle the 
reader in the first of the two specimens, 
will, we think, be fully redeemed by 
the awful solemnity of the latter—a 
spirit, on the whole, more consonant, 
as we have seen, with the genius of 
the northern mythology, than the lighter 
incidents which, to conciliate at the 
outset the good-will of the reader, the 
poet has embodied in his earliest 
“fytte’—the journey of Thor and 
Loki in quest of adventures. 


THOR’S JOURNEY WITH LOKI IN QUEST OF ADVENTURES, 


There is an ancient saga, set forth in Runic rhyme, 

Its mystic lays enshrining much skill of olden time, 

If a kind ear ye'll lend me, I'll wake the harp once more, 
While gifted minds unravel the precious antique lore. 


I'll sing the gods and giants—the strife ‘twixt heaven and earth— 
The crafty Loki’s cunning—and Love’s celestial birth ; 

I'll sing of high Valhalla—the feats of Thor, the strong ; 

Come, old and young, I pray you, and listen to my song ! 


By ancient bards recorded, is what I now declare, 

In Asgard’s land lies Thrudheim, Thor’s castle in the air ; 
Beneath its stately roof rises many a pillar’d hall, 

Five hundred—ay and more—and with gold encircled all. 


But dearer yet to heroes the shields that hang around, 
Dazzling with burnish’d copper, dug from the teeming ground ; 
Whose fronts of mirror’d smoothness, all rang’d in seemly row, 
Give back the hall gigantic, lit up with fiery glow. 


There dwells the god of battle—the mighty Asa Thor— 

In greatness next to Odin, of all the heavenly choir ; 

’Tis his the souls of heroes to strengthen for the fight, 

With his girdle’s mystic virtue, and steel-glov'd right hand’s might. 


But chief his wondrous hammer’s the glory of his reign, 
Where’er 'tis swung triumphant, Death follows in its train ; 
And if, in good right earnest, he grasps his girdle too, 

Sore cause, I ween, the fues of Thor that battle have to rue! 
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Of these Utgardo-Loki,* the giant monarch fell, 

By conqu'ring Asen banished, mid endless night to dwell ; 
By cold and death surrounded, impatient gnaws his chain, 
Revolving daring projects the skies once more to gain. 


But lately had his steps accurst, Upsala’s shrine defuced, 

The pyre with hands unhallow’d quench’d, and laid the temple waste ; 
For this th’ immortal Asa band at Odin’s summons came, 

And caught, as he the deed proclaim’d, his anger’s righteous flame. 


Fierce boil'd the heav’nly champions’ blood, to hear their ruler tell, 
The sacrilege, yet unavenged, of Utgard Loki fell; 

For swift revenge they thirsted all—tho’ one, it was decreed, 
Redress to seek, should first alone to Jothunheim+ proceed. 


Now joyless round the heavenly board, sat the celestial band, 

Thor, lost in gloomy musings, lean’d his head upon his hand ; 

And those who eyed him well might see, his thoughts were deeply bent, 
How on the accurs’d giant brood eternal wrath to vent. 


For counsel did he turn to one, who still his ear possest, 

The crafty Loki, with the gods, too, oft a welcome guest ; 
Gentle and wise he seem’d, but well his fuithlessness they knew, 
And none that mark’d his wily glance had ever deemed him true. 


But such his wit, how deep soe’er the gods he had beguil’d, 

No sooner did the charmer speak, than they were reconciled ; 
Slow fell his speech, but every word was fraught with magic skill, 
And by these arts at Thor’s right hand, sat the dissembler still. 


Meantime Valhalla’s daughters, with cheeks of rosy hue, 

For all its mighty warriors their sparkling beverage drew ; 

And not until with many a draught was ushered in the dawn, 

Did Thor set forth to yoke the goats by whom his car was drawn. 


For heaven’s unconquer’d champion, tho’ deeked in armour true, 
Disdained not, when to ride inclined, to yoke his chariot too, 
Suffic’d that, summon’d by his voice, the goats forsook their stall, 
While the rolling of his brazen wheels, on earth men thunder call. 


First Thor to every horny hoof made fast its golden shoe, 

Then, through each bridle’s silver link the slender reins he drew ; 
Then, with his mighty hammer’s stroke, warn’d Loki all was done, 
And e’er the sparks were lost in air, their journey was begun. 


No sooner o’er heaven’s rainbow bridge the pair their way did take, 
Than all along their shining path they left a fiery wake ; 

His magic horn bright Heimdall blew, when first the god appeared, 
And the sev’n maids of radiant hues, saluted as he near'd. 


But earth, still rob’d in shadows, beheld a different sight 
Thunder and lightning there appear’d, the welkin to affright ; 
Meantime Thor’s golden chariot the cloud’s dark bosom cleaves, 
Just as in storms a milk-white swan on dusky billows heaves. 


Now Loki plucked up courage, and whisper’d full of spite— 

“ Wouldst not be pleased in Jothemheim for pastime to alight ? 

Fire cannot harm thee, that thou know’st, nor can thy courage fuil, 
*Twere sport to see how Utgard-Loke beneath thy shin will quail.” 








* The prince of the giants, and chief enemy of the gods. 
+ The residence of the giants, situated in Utgard. 
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Then out spoke Thor the mighty, who fighting made no joke— 
“ True, our good mail can turn aside the best directed stroke, 
My helm of heavenly temper, all earth-born steel defies, 

And when my hammer's wielded, both dwarf and giant dies.” 


Thus said, to pleasure Loki, w stranger still to fear, 
Thor downwards to the green earth his course began to steer ; 
The birds sung in the branches, the trees themselves bow’d low, 
As if to pay Valhalla’s god the reverence they owe. 


But ah! the rose and violet—they faded on his way, 

The tender flowrets might not bide the godhead’s withering ray— 
As their tiny cups they folded, and on his proud path died, 
Seem'd, as by him unnoticed, their lives away they sighed. 


The sun was well-nigh sinking—eve’s pall of grey was wove, 
And from the cold wave rising the yellow moonbeams strove, 
When right on two twin hillocks, his course the thunderer steer’d, 
And by his smiling aspect, well pleased with earth appear'd. 


*Twas just as Night's dark mantle was slowly spreading round 
The pair of weary wanderers, a peasant’s cottage found ; 

Thor called from out his chariot, “ I lodge with thee to-night ;” 
The courteous hind made answer, “ Be pleased, sir, to alight.” 


As, amid friendly greetings, the strangers sought the shed, 
Beneath its humble roof-tree, deep bow’d each lordly head ; 
There sat the ancient mother—the daughter flitted fair, 
Beneath the o’erhanging lime-trees, to hide her beauties there. 


The housewife clear’d the benches—the host kept bowing still, 
Lamenting that for guests like these, he’d nothing save good will— 

“ We're poor,” he cried, “ and nought but roots compose our scanty fare.” 
Thor smil’d and said, ‘ Be comforted, the meal shall be my care.” 


For well ‘tis known what now I tell, (a wonderous tale I trow!) 
That round the earth a summer's day Thor with his goats could go, 
Then kill and roast them every night, (save bones and — eat all, 
Yet find them in the morning light safe kicking in their stall. 


So to his trusty hammer the giant conqueror flew, 

And on his goats employed it as he was wont to do. 

The housewife, as she deck’d the board, smiled in her sleeve with glee, 
As Loki brought (he best knew whence) a spit right handily. 


Now, from th’ adjoining forest, dry wood is fetch’d in haste, > 
And Loki the flesh has spitted as though a cook profest ; : 
While in the small hut’s centre, as well as room might be, 

Soon blazed a fire upon the hearth that gladsome was to see. 


There lack’d au ample platter, the goodly roast to hold, 

But Thor was pleased to dish it in his own shield of gold ; 

And on the savory morsels all heartily did feed, 

While the blood, sav’d in a pitcher, was turn’d to sparkling mead. 


But when the meal was ended, Thor bustled about alone, 

And carefully spread his goat’s skins to gather every bone. 
Alas! the peasant’s young son, not thinking any harm, 

Had knock'd one shin to pieces, and suck’d the marrow warm. 


ee E 


The little birds sang gaily their earliest morning hymn, ' 
Ere Thor and his companion began to stretch a limb ; é 
Then, hastily, like men new rous’d, they threw their harness on, 

And drew their good swords’ edge across the peasant’s rude scythe stone. 
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Then first the pilf’ring ae trick to light it sadly came, 

For when the goats were led out, one limp’d on three legs lame ! 
Thor bit his lip so felly—it was a fearful sight— 

And grasp’d so firm his hammer—it left his knuckles white. 


His sinews all grew stiff and stark, his look was wild and keen, 

His very eye-balls turned them round, till the white alone was seen ; 
His shaggy brows he knitted close, just like a raging bear, 

The boor, with wife and children stood, the picture of despair ! 


Deep crouch’d he to the angry god, and proffer’d all he had, 
If it might but atone the fault of his unlucky lad ; 

Till tickl’d by his lowly plight, Thor's anger melted quite, 
And but for keeping up his state, he sure had laugh’d outright. 


“ Rise, rise, old man,” Thor kindly said, “ 1'll take what you can yield 
Your youthful son and daughter there, to bear my spear and shield.” 
The boor’s delight was boundless, and Tialf and. Roska’s too, 

When Loki straight equipp’d them with armour bright and true. 


And stoutly Tialf, the young squire demean’d him on the way, 
Strange skill and courage shewing in every casual. fray. 

Small wonder! for the magic pow’r which from the bones he drew, 
To bear the deep-lin’d wallet, gave the youth the strength of two. 


And fairer still than ever, did gentle Roska seem, 

When heav’d her tender bosom, beneath the corslet’s gleam ; 
While oft her smiling glance explor'd her panoply of war, 

And from beneath a helm of gold, flow’d locks more golden far. 


With loud steel clang at every step, that shook the wondering earth, 
Stout Miolner* o'er his shoulder flung, the Thunderer set forth. 
Him. Loki swiftly followed, as light of foot as mind, 

While from beneath his helmet, his dark hair stream’d behind. 


As the champions fast and faster went striding o'er the lea, 

All unawares they found themselves beside a stormy sea, 

The proud waves.rear’d their foam crests across each other’s course, 
While from their depths unfathom’d rose Rana’s} moanings hoarse. 


Within a sparry sea-cave god Aegir{ rules the main, 

A silver helm with coral deck’d the emblem of his reign ; 

His beard is of the sea weed green, and a rudder in his hand 
All set with sparkling ocean gems, he steers along the strand. 


On the island fair of Hlesey his throne the shell tribes rear, 

And the blue waves dancing round him are all his daughters dear. 
Oft as the shining rudder the spouse of Rana wields, 

Still’d is the wild sea’s tumult, the flood o’ermastered yields. 


But when his truce the wind god breaks with him who rules the tides, 
Niordr|} straightway, like a foaming steed, the angry waves bestrides, 
Nor mars he with his headlong flight the beauties of the main, 

For never fairer shew they than when brief tempests reign. 


Meantime, Thor slyly spying how Loki shook with fright, 
With mingled scoffs and threatening, began to hold him light : 


* Miolner, the name of Thor’s wonderful hammer. 
+ Rana, the goddess of shipwreck, and wife of Aegir, the sea king. 
¢ Aegir, the Neptune of the north. 
§ Hlesey, the island of Lepoe in the Categat. 
| Niordr, the god of the winds, 
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“’T was none but thou,” he spoke full loud, “ that brought us here at all, 
Far be it now from us to quail, whatever may befall !” 


Thus saying, sprang Thor boldly into the raging brine. 

The others thus encourag’d, they followed in a line ; 

And though with steel encumber’d, with Thor’s assistance good, 
They battled, as they best might, amid the angry flood. 


Slowly they swam, entangled amid the sea-weed long, 

Their ears bewildered ringing with the mermaid’s fatal song ; 
Tho’ need was of all their wits, aright to steer their watery way, 
When over their very helmet crests broke oft the wild sea spray ! 


O well may Thor be exalted, o’er all in earth or sky, 

For strength and might undaunted, all dangers to defy ; 
Since, still untired, though lending the rest a helping hand, 
Like a huge whale bold steering, he plough’d his way to land. 


When all, by his aid, had sprung ashore, and in moonlight dripping stood, 


They held their stalwart way once more thro’ the depths o 


wood : 


the green- 


Twas not till the moon her shield let fall, that. Thor himself gave in, 
And began to wish for a welcome hut to pass the dark hours in. 


.Long, long did they search and wander beside that desert strand, 
Now sliding on slippery —— now sinking deep in sand ; 


The night-storm rages fierce 


y—Roska no farther can, 


Though even by Loki assisted, that noted lady’s man. 


The night was dark above them, the earth was dark below, 

Tho’ ever anon heaven’s suble vault with flaming swords would glow, 
While long-tailed fiery meteors across the welkin glide, 

And huge whales, snorting, spouted from out the waters side. 


Thor sterner grew and sterner—he grasp’d his girdle and cried, 

“ Beware, Utgarde-Loki! lest harm the gods betide ; 

Remember, hellish daring must be atoned by blood !” 

Thus Thor th’ unearthly tempest still’d that vex’d the midnight flood. 


Just as the words were spoken, a lowly hut they spy, 
Within whose friendly shelter the storm they may defy ; 
Roomy it was and lofty—though bare, alas! the floor— 
While one whole side-wall gaping, disclos'd an open door. 


The wallet was unbound soon—the welcome meal was spread, 

And pale on her rocky pillow sunk Roska’s weary head. 

All slept ere long, save Thor alone, who, with his hammer stout, 
O'er thoughts of vengeance brooding deep, kept angry watch without. 


Passing the next “fytte,” or ballad, 
containing the unavailing, and, conse- 
uently, rather degrading efforts of 
‘hor, to counteract the sorceries of a 
huge giant, (the thumb of whose glove, 
by the way, turns out to have been the 
hut in which the party found shelter,) 
and whose impenetrable cranium the 
strokes of the redoubtable hammerseem 
to tickle in-his sleep like a gently falling 
leaf—we find the Sangha (purposely 
put on a wrong scent by this shrewdest 


of the sons of Anak) arriving, instead 
of at the metropolis of the giants, at 
the realms of the dead; the frozen 
“hell” of that degraded portion of the 
northern community whose fault or 
mishap it was not to die in battle. 
This poem, we think, is calculated to 
give a lofty idea, both of the stern 
imagery of the Edda, and the power 
of adaptation manifested by its modern 
versifier. With this we shall, for the 
present, conclude our specimens. 


THOR’S DESCENT TO “HELHEIM.” 


Now list the grewsome tidings, what further them befel, 
When, ’stead of Utgard’s city, the champions stray’d to hell ; 
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So icy-smooth the worn path to Helas’s kingdom dread, 
That, for every footstep forward, two backward ones they sped. 


And aye the path kept sinking—a still unfathom’d deep, 

Whose cocks, by dawn unwakened, eternal vigils keep ; 

O'er youthful Tialf and Roska a mortal shudder crept, 

While, led by Thor's bright armour, his wake they cowering kept. 


As thus they silent treaded the paths that darkling sink, 
Pale shadows flitted round them, beside a torrent’s brink : 
Yet swerv’d not Thor the dauntless, for their unblest array, 
But only strode the quicker along his destin’d way. 


As thus he bounded forward, in frank and fearless guise, 
Began a dawning twilight to glimmer in their eyes, 
Gleam’d torches blue and fitful within th’ abyss’s clift, 
And sickly moonbeams silver’d each mountain’s rocky rift. 


Now came they to a portal, all in a dark hill-side, 

With two grim shades for warders, to watch that door beside— 
Their eyes like caverns sunken—their brow death's ashy hue, 
As, from their watch, slow rose they, to gaze on sight so new. 


One wore the form of womean—a man the other shew’d— 

But by such folk no land of earth I ween was ever trode ; 

Each wields a ghostly hammer, made from a dead man’s thigh, 
But dropp’d them flat and pow'rless as Thor came striding nigh. 


“ Back! back!” they feebly shouted—* Forms whatsoe’er ye be, 
Whose like, since here we’ve waited, our fate was ne’er to see ; 
For” (with a sigh "twas whisper'd) “ none dare we here admit, 
Save ghosts of recreant cowards, whose souls from death-beds flit. 


What seek ye, stalwart champions! in health’s o’erflowing bloom, 
Behind yon grisly portals, where joy can never come ? 
Where dwells but one -pale goddess, who deals out grief and pain 
To all who, frost-bit, shiver beneath her sad domain ?” 


Then outspoke Thor the mighty, to his bewilder’d train : 

“ What path we've stumbled here on, is but too sadly plain, 
But since, beyond all question, we stand at Helas’ gate, 

On thy grim daughter, Loki! it needs must be we wait.” 


Now Loki’s teeth ‘gan chatter—the blood forsook his cheek— 

So shy and loath he felt him, his offspring’s face to seek ; 

“No!” mutter’d forth the recreant, “my daughter’s such a fright, 
Far rather will I hie me back to Asgard’s realms of light.” 


But Thor—determin’d ever—gave manlier counsel far : 

“ Forbear rash resolutions, and just stay where you are— 
Such coward fancies ill beseem a freeman of the sky, 

Nor boots ev'n Loki’s deepest wile Fate's dictates to defy ! 


If (spite thy wit) a giant bride had pow’r thy love to charm, 


Full well thou knew’st th’ unhallow’d tie could nought bring forth but 


harm ; 
Yet thy love-passage none the less, is mark’d in Skulda’s* book, 
And craven sure is he who quails on his own deed to look,! 


At Hela all must shudder—to slight let none presume, 
Since gods and men to overawe she wields eternal doom— 





* Skulda, the goddess of memory. 
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Each shadowy Fear that she sends forth, o’erspreading wide the earth 
Through this dire offspring, recreant god ! to thee has owed its birth, 


How bright and pure soever life's plowing flame ascends, 
Fear dims its lustre ever, till Death the pageant ends ; 
So mars yon Hell-wolf’s* baying Vulhulla’s revels high, 
So quails beneath his aspect fell, ev'n Odin's kingly eye! 


Once soar'd our happy Asgard as high o’er death and pain 

As tower its giant pillars o’er earth’s subjacent plain ; 

That now Grief’s serpent twining, with guile and pride—fell three, 
Gnaw earth and heav’n unsated—we owe it, Loki, to thee / 


*Twas shrewdly done, though, Loki, to give that grim one birth, 
And well deserves she honor, that rules beneath the earth ; 

For torturing wretched dastards, she’s mine avenger fell— 
Then hence, with coward scruples, I'll marshal ye to hell!” 


Before these words of wisdom soon Loki’s fears gave way, 
Well might his spirits rally beneath Thor's mighty stay : 

He rais’d his tall spear quickly, and struck those doors so wide, 
And, like a leaf before the blast, they silent swung aside. 


The troop by Thor conducted, have enter’d the portals dread, 
The hollow vault resounded beneath their ponderous tread ; 
Roska alone—as earth-flow’r might—began to shrink and quail, 
Thor kindly linger'd by her side, and theer’d the maiden pale. 


*Mid crooked paths bewilder’d, their way they hardly found ; 
And, oh! but all was still and drear and terrible around ! 
At length a glimmer in the north the doubtful vision gave, 
Of a wild hall, with rude stones rear’d, within a mighty cave. 


With Hela’s ghastly squadrons the grisly walls were lined, 
They sat all ~ and bloodless, and shiver’d in the wind ; 
Cold drops of anguish glistened on every fleshless brow, 
And round each thin limb twisted, a serpent play’d, I trow! 


Far in the cave’s deep hollow there rose a stately throne, 

Piled high with skulls all mingled with many a human bone ; 
Aloft on these sat Hela, ’twixt white and grey her hue, 

But on her brow deep blood-staius, all blent with festering blue. 


A sceptre in her hand she wields, of bone, in moonlight bleach’d, 
And woe betide the luckless shade by that fell sceptre reach’d, 
Which, hot with ceaseless swinging, burns like a flaming brand, 
And might by none be borne unhurt, save Hela’s icy hand. 


All in that cave was deadly still, chill grave-damps linger’d there; 
No living sound the silence broke, sighs only fill’d the air. 

Three torches. glimmer’d ghastly blue, by each a dead man stood, 
All all their bones were marrowless, nor flow’d one drop of blood. 


Now, Thor came forth inta the midst, with mien and brow of pride, 
And trode the circle of the dead, as he their ranks defied : 

Then gaz’d and turn’d him thence in scorn, and thus the Thunderer said, 
“So fare each reereant coward wight, to follow me afraid. 


If once, deluded fools, on earth ye shunn’d for me to bleed, 
Hela, in endless. torment now, deals forth your well-earned meed ; 


* The wolf “ Fenrir,” predicted to be fatal to the gods, and the slayer of Odin. 
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It ne'er was yours, in glorious strife to joy in upper air— 
No! tremblers ye were born to be—so tremble ever there!” 


Then strode he through the darkling cave, where Hela sat in-gloom, 
And thus with voice and tone subdued, addressed the fiend of doom— 
“ Pale goddess! though I know thee just, and own thy righteous sway, 
Yet never with his own good-will would Thor beside thee stay. 


“ To Utgard’s kingly palaces, I and my train were bound, 


When thus by evi 


chance we stray’d, and thy dominions found ; 


Now, prithee (if to thee ’tis known) the way be pleased to tell, 
Which climbs to Jothun’s giant land, from out the deeps of hell.” 


He spoke, and as if slender sword on hollow corslet rang, 

Came forth a voice from Hela’s breast, with harsh unearthly clang : 
“ Away! away! avoid these halls! and rid me of thy sight, 

Nor longer blind my straining eyes with thine o’erpowering light !” 


Not long I wis, did Thor delay to sign his followers on, 

And Loki turn’d him well away, as he passed his daughter's throne ; 
His eyes he never opened once, nor breath’d till fairly by— 

She sadly on her parent gazed, and heaved a hollow sigh. 


And soon did Thor the mighty take leave of fear and dread, 
When he and his three comrades came forth from the halls of the dead, 
Nor slack’d he his speed till the rocky pass ‘twas his once more to gain, 
And stand, in the cheerful light of day, all on the open plain. 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 


CHAP, XIX.—THE ASSIZE TOWN. 


I HAD not been above a week in my 
new quarters, when my servant pre- 
sented me, among my letters one 
morning, with a packet, which, with 
considerable pains, I recognised at 
length to be directed to me. The 
entire envelope was covered with 
writing in- various hands, among which 
I detected something which bore a 
faint resemblance to my name; but 
the address which followed was per- 
fectly unreadable, not only to me, as 
it appeared, but also to the “ experts” 
of the different post-offices, for it had 
been followed by sundry directions to 
uy various places, beginning with T, 
which seemed to be the letter com- 
mencing the “ great unknown locality :” 
then I read, “ try Tralee,” “ try Tyrone,” 
“try Tanderagee,” &c. &c. “I won- 
dered, sir,” said he, “that they did'nt 
add, ‘try Teheran,’ and I suppose they 
would, at last, rather than abandon 
the pursuit 

“ But, Stubber,” said I, as I conned 
over the various addresses in this in- 
comprehensible cover, “are you sure 
this is for me ?” 

“ The postmaster, sir, desired me to 
ask you if you'd have it, for he has 
offered it to every one down in these 
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parts lately: the waterguard officers 
will take it at 8d., sir, if you won't, 
but I begged you might have the 
refusal.” 

“Oh! very well; I am happy to 
find matters are managed so impartially 
in the post-office here. Nothing like 
a public cant for making matters find 
their true level. Tell the postmaster, 
then, I'll keep the letter, and the 
rather, as it happens, by good luck, to 
be intended for me.” 

“ And now for the interior,” said I, 
as I broke the seal, and read : 

“ Paris, Rue Castiglione. 

“ My dear Mr. Lorrequer—As her 
ladyship and my son have in vain 
camel ta get anything from you in 
the shape of reply to their letters, it 
has devolved upon me to try my 
fortune, which, were I to augur from 
the legibility of my writing, may not, 
I should fear, prove more successful 
than the" ——(what can the word be ?) 
* the—the”—why, it can’t be damnable, 
surely ?—no, it is amiable, I see—* than 
the amiable epistle of my lady. I 
cannot, however, permit myself to leave 
this without apprising you that we are 
about to start for Baden, where we 
purpose remaining a month or two. 

H 
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Your cousin Guy, who has been staying 
for some time with us, has been obliged 
to set out for Geneva, but hopes to 
join in some weeks hence. e isa 
great favorite with us all, but has not 
effaced the memory of our older friend, 
yourself. Could you not find means 
to come over and see us—if only a 
flying visit? Rotterdam is the route, 
and afew days would bring you to our 
quarters. Hoping that you may feel 
so disposed, I have enclosed herewith 
a letter to the Horse Guards, which I 
trust may facilitate your obtaining 
leave'of absence. I know of no other 
mode of making your peace with the 
ladies, who are too highly incensed at 
your desertion to send one civil post- 
script to this letter; and Kilkee and 
myself are absolutely exhausted in our 
defence of you.—bBelieve me, your's, 
truly, CALLONBY.” 


Had I received an official notifica- 
tion of my being appointed paymaster 
to the forces, or chaplain to Chelsea 
hospital, I believe I should have re- 
ceived the information with less sur- 
prise than I perused this letter—that 
after the long interval which had elap- 
sed, during which I had considered 
myself totally forgotten by this family, 
I should now receive a letter—and 
such a letter, too—quite in the vein of 
our former intimacy and good feeling, 
inviting me to their house, and again 
professing their willingness that I should 
be on the terms of our old familiarity— 
was little short of wonderful to me. 
1 read, too—with what pleasure ? —that 
slight mention of my cousin, whom I 
had so long regarded as my successful 
rival, but whom I began now to hope 
had not been preferred to me. Perhaps 
it was not yet too late to think that all 
was not hopeless. It appeared, too, 
that several letters had been written 
which had never reached me ; so, while 
I accused them of neglect and forget- 
fulness, I was really more amenable 
to the charge myself ; for, from the mo- 
ment I had heard of my cousin Guy’s 
having been domesticated amongst 
them, and the rumor of his marriage 
had reached me, I suffered my absurd 
jealousy to blind my reason, and 
never wrote another line after. I ought 
to have known how “ davarde” Guy 
always was—that he never met with 
the most commonplace attentions any- 
where, that he did not immediately 
write home about settlements and pin- 
money, and portions for younger chil- 
dren, and all that sort of nonsense,— 


Now I saw it all plainly, and ten 
thousand times quicker than my hopes 
were extinguished before were they 
again kindled, and I could not refrain 
from regarding Lady Jane as a mirror 
of constancy, and myself the most 
fortunate man in Europe. My old 
castle-building propensities came back 
upon mein an instant, and I pictured 
myself, with Lady Jane as my com- 
panion, wandering among the beautiful 
scenery of the Neckar, beneath the 
lofty ruins of Heidelberg, and skimming 
the placid surface of the Rhine, while, 
“ mellowed by distance,” came the rich 
chorus of astudent’s melody, filling the 
air with its-flood of song. How de- 
lightful, I thought, to be reading the 
lyrics of Uhland, or Biirger, with one 
so capable of appreciating them, with 
all the hallowed associations of the 
“ Vaterland” about us! Yes, said I, 
aloud, repeating the well-known line 
of a German “ Lied”— 


“ Bekranzt mit Laub, den lieben vollen Becher."* 


“Upon my conscience,” said Mr. 
Daly, who had for some time past 
been in silent admiration of my stage- 
struck appearance—“ upon my con- 
science, Mr. Lorrequer, I had no con- 
ception you knew Irish.” 

The mighty talisman of the Coun- 
sellor’s voice brought me back in a 
moment to consciousness of where | 
was then standing, and the still more 
unfortunate fact that I was only a 
subaltern in his Majesty's —th ——. 

“Why, my dear Counsellor, that 
was German I| was quoting, not Irish.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mr. Daly, 
breaking the top off his third egg— 
“with all my heart; I’d rather you'd 
talk it than me. Much conversation 
in that tongue, I’m thinking, would 
be mighty apt to loosen one’s teeth.” 

“Not at all, it is the most beau- 
tiful language in Europe, and the 
most musieal, too. Why, even for 
your own peculiar taste in such matters, 
where can you find any language so 
rich in Bacchanalian songs as Ger- 
man ?” 

“I'd rather hear the Cruiskeen 
Lawn or the Jug of Punch, as my 
old friend Pat. Samson could sing 
them, than a score of your high Dutch 
jawbreakers.” 

“Shame, out upon ye, Mr. Daly ; 
and for pathos, for true feeling, where 
is there anything equal to Schiller's 
ballads ?” 

“T don't think I've ever heard any 
of his ; but if you will talk of ballads,” 
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said the Counselor, “give me old 
Mosey ere. | what’s finer than” 
——and here he began, with a most 
nasal twang and dolorous emphasis, to 
sing— 
«¢ And I stepp’d up unto her, 
An’ I made a congee— 
And I ax’d her her pardon 
For the making so free? 


“ And then the next verse, she says— 


‘ Are ye goin’ to undoe me, 
In this desert alone ?” 





“ There’s a shake there.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” I cried, “ stop ; 
when I spoke of ballads, I never meant 
such infernal stuff as that.” 

“T'll not give up my knowledge of 
ballads to any man breathing,” said 
Mr. Daly ; “and, with God’s blessing, 
I'll sing you one this evening, after 
dinner, that will give you a cramp in 
the stomach.” 

An animated discussion upon lyrical 
poetry was here interrupted by a sum- 
mons from our host to set out for the 
town. My party were, by the desire 
of the magistracy, to be in readiness 
near the court-house, in the event of 
any serious disturbance, which there 
existed but too much reason to fear, 
from the highly excited state of feeling 
on the subject of the approaching trials. 
The soldiers were, under the guidance 
of Mr. Larkins, safely ensconced ina tan- 
yard ; and I myself, having consigned 
them for the present to a non-com- 
missioned officer, was left at perfect 
liberty to roe of my time and per- 
son as it might please me. 

While these arrangements were 
taking place, I had entirely lost sight 
of Mr. Daly, under whose guidance 
and protection I trusted to obtain a 
place within the bar, to hear the trials ; 
so that | was now perfectly alone, for 
my host’s numerous avocations entirely 
precluded any thought of my putting 
myself under his care, 

My first object was to reach the 
court-house, and there could be little 
difficulty in finding it, for the throng 
of persons in the street were all eagerly 
beuding their way thither. I accord- 
ingly followed with the stream, and 
soon found myself among an enormous 
multitude of frize-coated and red-cloaked 
people, of both sexes, in a large open 
square, which formed the market-place, 
one side of which was flanked by the 
court-house—for as such I immediately 
recognized a massive-looking grey stone 
, building—in which, the numerous win- 
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dows all open and filled: with people, 
exhaled a continued steam from the 
crowded atmosphere within. To ap- 
proach it was perfectly impossible, for 
the square was packed so closely, that 
as the people approached, by the 
various streets, they were obliged to 
stand in the avenues leading to it, and 
regard what was going on from a dis- 
tance. Of this large multitude I soon 
became one, hoping that at length some 
fortunate opportunity might enable me 
to obtain admission to the court-house, 
through some of my numerous legal 
acquaintances. 

That the fate of those who were 
then upon their trial for their lives 
absorbed the entire feelings of those 
without, a momentary glance at the 
hundreds of anxious and care-worn 
faces in the crowd, would completely 
satisfy. Motionless and silent they 
stood: they felt no fatigue—no want 
of food or refreshment—their interest 
was one and undivided—all their hopes 
and fears were centered in the events 
then passing at a short distance from 
them, but to which their ignorance 
imparted an additional and more painful 
excitement—the only information of 
how matters were going on being by an 
occasional word, sometimes a mere 
gesture from some one stationed: in 
the windows to a friend in the crowd. 

When the contemplation. of this 
singularly impressive scene was be- 
ginning to weary from the irksomeness 
of my position, I thought of retiring ; 
but soon discovered how impossible 
was such a step. The crowd had 
blocked up so completely all the 
avenues of approach, that even had 
I succeeded in getting from the mar- 
ket-place, it would be only to remain 
firmly impacted among the mob in the 
street. 

It now also occurred to me, that 
although I had been assured by 
Larkins no call could possibly be 
made upon my services or those of 
my party, till after the trial, yet, were 
that to conclude at any moment, | 
should be perfectly mais to regain 
the place where I had stationed them, 
and the most serious consequences might 
ensue from the absence of their officer, 
if the men were required to act. 

From the moment this thought took 
possession of me, I became excessively 
uncomfortable. Every expression of 
the people that denoted the progress 
of the trial, only alarmed me for the 
conclusion, which I supposed might 
not be distant, and I began, with all 
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my ingenuity, to attempt my retreat, 
which, after half an pve f severe 
struggle, I completely abandoned, 
finding myself scarcely ten yards from 
where I started. 

At length, the counsel for the crown, 
who had been speaking to evidence, 
ceased ; and an indistinct murmur was 
heard through the court-house, which 
was soon repressed by the voice of the 
crier calling “ silence.” All nowseemed 
still and silent as the grave—yet, on 
listening attentively for some time, you 
could catch the low tones of a voice 
speaking, as it appeared, with great 
deliberation and slowness. This was 
the judge addressing the jury. In a 
short time this also ceased ; and, for 
about half an hour, the silence was 
perfectly unbroken, and both within 
and without there reigned one intense 
and aching sense of anxiety that ab- 
sorbed every feeling, and imparted to 
every face an expression of almost 
agonizing uncertainty. It was, indeed, 
a space well calculated to excite such 
emotions. The jury had retired to 
deliberate upon their verdict. At 
length a door was heard to open, and 
the footsteps of the jury, as the 
resumed their places, sounded through 
the court, andl were heard by those 
without. How heavily upon many a 
stout heart those footsteps fell! They 
had taken their seats—then came 
another pause—after which the mono- 
tonous tones of the clerk of the court 
were heard, addressing the jury for 
their verdict. As the foreman rises, 
every ear is bent—every eye strained— 
every heart-string vibrates: his lips 
move, but he is not heard; he is de- 
sired by the judge to speak louder; 
the color mounts to his before blood- 
less face ; he appears to labor for a 
few seconds with a mighty effort, und, 
at last, pronounces the word, “ Guilty, 
my lord—all guilty !” 

“I have heard the wild war-whoop 
of the red Indian, as, in his own pine 
forest, he has unexpectedly come upon 
the track of his foe, nal the almost 
extinguished hope of vengeance has 
been kindled again in his cruel heart— 
I have listened to the scarcely less 
savage hurra of a storming party, as 
they have surmounted the crumbling 
ruins of a breach, and devoted to fire 
and sword, with that one yell, all who 
await them—-and once in my life it 
has been my fortune to have heard 
the last yell of defiance from a pirate 
¢rew, a8 they sunk beneath the raking 
fite of a frigate, rather than surrender, 


and went down with a cheer of de- 
fiance that rose even above the red 
artillery that destroyed but could not 
subdue them ;—but never, in any or 
all of these awful moments, did my 
heart vibrate to such sounds as rent the 
air when the fatal “ Guilty” was heard 
by those within, and repeated to those 
without. It was not grief—it was not 
despair—neither was it the cry of 
sharp and irrepressible anguish, from 
a suddenly blighted hope—but it was 
thelong pent-upand carefully-concealed 
burst of feeling which called aloud for 
vengeance—red and reeking revenge— 
upon all who had been instrumental in 
the sentence then delivered. It ceased, 
and I looked towards the court-house, 
expecting that an immediate and des- 
perate attack upon the building and 
those whom it contained would at once 
take place. But nothing of the kind 
ensued ; the mob were already begin- 
ning to disperse, and before I recovered 
verfectly from the excitement of these 
ew and. terrible moments, the square 
was nearly empty, and I almost felt as 
if the wild and frantic denunciation 
that still rang through my ears had 
been conjured up by a heated and 
fevered imagination. 

When I again met our party at the 
dinner table, I could not help feeling 
surprised on perceiving how little they 
sympathized in my feeling for the 
events of the day ; which, indeed, they 
only alluded to in a professional point 
of view—criticising the speeches of the 
counsel of both sides, and the character 
of the different witnesses who were 
examined. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Daly, addressing 
our host, “ you never could have had a 
conviction to-day if it wasn't for Mike. 
He’s the best evidence I ever heard. 
I'd like to know very much how you 
ever got so clever a fellow com- 
pletely in your clutches ?” 

“ By a mere accident, and very 
simply,” replied the justice. “ It was 
upon one of our most crowded fair 
days—half the county was in town, 
when the information arrived that the 
Walshes were murdered the night 
before, at the crossroads above Tel- 
namuck mills. The news reached me 
as I was signing some tithe warrants, 
one of which was against Mickey. | 
sent for him into the office, knowing 
that as he was in the secret of all the 
evil doings, I might as well pretend to 
do him a service, and offer to stop the 
warrant, out of kindness, as it were. 
Well, one way or another, he was 
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kept waiting for several hours while I 
was engaged in writing, and all the 
country people, as they passed the 
window, could look in and see Mickey 
Sheehan standing before me, while I 
was employed busily writing letters. 
It was just at this time, that a mounted 
policeman rode in with the account of 
the murder ; upon which I immediately 
issued a warrant to arrest the two Mac- 
Neils and Owen Shirley upon suspicion. 
I thought I saw Mike turn pale, as I 
said the names over to the sergeant of 
police, and I at once determined to 
turn it to account; so I immediately 
began talking to Mickey about his own 
affairs, breaking off, every now and 
then, to give some directions about the 
men to be captured. The crowd out- 
side was increasing every instant, and 
you need not ave looked at their faces 
twice to perceive that they regarded 
Mickey as an approver; and the same 
night that saw the M‘Neils in custody, 
witnessed the burning of Sheehan’s 
house and haggart, and he only escaped 
by a miracle over to Curryglass, where, 
once under my protection, with the 
imputation of having turned King’s 
evidence upon his character, I had 
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little trouble in persuading him that be 
might as well benefit by the report as 
enjoy the name without the gain, He 
soon complied, and the convictions of 
this day are partly the result,” 

When the applause which greeted 
this clever stroke of our host had 
subsided, I inquired what results might, 
in all likelihood, follow the proceedings 
of which I had that day been a wit- 
ness ? 

“ Nothing will be done immediately,” 
replied the justice, “because we have 
a large foree of police and military 
about us; but let either, or unhappily 
both, be withdrawn, and the ery you 
heard given in the market-place to-day 
will be the death-warrant for more 
than one of those who are well and 
hearty at this moment,” 

The train of thought inévitably 
forced upon me by all I had been a 
spectator of dusing the day, but little 
disposed me to be a partaker in the 
mirth and conviviality which, as usual, 
formed the staple of the assizes dinners 
of Mr. Larkins; and I accordingly 
took an early opportunity to quit the 
company and retire for the night. 


CHAP. XX.—A DAY IN DUBLIN. 


On the third day of my residence at 
Curryglass arrived my friend, Morti- 
mer, to replace me, bringing my leave 
from the colonel, and a most handsome 
letter, in which he again glanced at 
the prospect before me in the Callonby 
family, and hinted at my destination, 
which I had not alluded to, adding 
that if I made the pretence of stud 
iu Germany the reason for my appli- 
cation at the Horse Guards, I should 
be almost certain to obtain a six 
months’ leave. With whats pirits I 
ordered Stubber to pack up my port- 
manteau and secure our places in the 
Dublin mail for that night, while I 
myself hurried to take my leave of my 
kind entertainer and his guests, as 
well as to recommend to their favor 
aud attention my excellent friend, 
Mortimer, who, being a jovial fellow, 
not at all in love, was a happy exchange 
for me, who, despite Daly’s capital 
stories, had spent the last two days in 
watching the high road, for my suc- 
cessor’s arrival. 

Once more, then, I bade adieu to 
Curryglass and its hospitable owner, 
whose labors for “justice for Ireland” 
I shall long remember, and depositing 
myself in the bowels of his majesty’s 


mail, gave way to the full current of 
my hopes and imaginings, which at 
last ended in a sound and refreshing 
sleep, from which I only awoke as we 
drew up at the door of the Hibernian, 
in Dawson street. 

Even at that early hour there was 
considerable bustle and activity of 
preparation, which I was at some loss 
to account for, ’till informed by the 
waiter that there were upwards of 
three hundred strangers in the house, 
it being the day of his majesty’s ex- 
pected arrival on his visit to eh 
and a very considerable section of the 
county Galway being at that moment 
with their wives and families installed 
for the occasion in this, their fayourite 
hotel. 

Although I had been reading of this 
approaching event every day for the 
last three months, I could not help 
feeling surprised at the intense appear- 
ance of excitement it occasioned, and, 
in the few minutes’ conversation I held 
with . ber pe learned me total im- 

ossibility of procuring a lodging any- 
whben, pe that I could not Teale had 
a bed, even were I to offer five guineas 
for it. Having, therefore, no inclina- 
tion for sleep, even upon easier terms, 
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I ordered my breakfast to be ready at 
ten, and set out upon a stroll through 
the town. I could not help, in my 
short ramble through the streets, per- 
ceiving how admirably adapted were 
the worthy Dublinites for all the 
honors that awaited them ; garlands of 
flowers, transparencies, flags, and 
the other insignia of rejoicing, were 
everywhere in preparation, and, at 
the end of Sackville-street a consider- 
able erection, very much resembling 
an impromptu gallows, was being 
built for the purpose, as I afterwards 
learnt, of giving the worshipful the 
lord mayor the opportunity of open- 
ing the city gates to royalty ; creating 
the eusteale where none existed ; be- 
ing a very ingenious conceit, and con- 
siderably Irish into the bargain. IL 
could not help feeling some desire to 
witness how all should go off, to use 
the theatrical phrase ; but, in my anx- 
iety to get on to the continent, I at 
once abandoned every thought of de- 
lay. When I returned to the coffee- 
room of my hotel, I found it crowded 
to excess ; every little table, originally 
destined for the accommodation of 
one, having at least two, and some- 
times three occupants. In my hurried 
glance round the room, to decide 
where I should place myself, I was 
considerably struck with the appear- 
ance of a stout elderly geutleman, 
with red whiskers, and a high, bald 
forehead ; he had, although the day 
was an oppressively hot one, three 
waistcoats on, and by the brown York 
tan of long topped boots, evinced a 
very considerable contempt either for 
weather or fashion; in the quick 
glance of his sharp grey eye, I read 
that he listened half doubtingly to the 
narrative of his companion, whose 
back was turned towards me, but who 
appeared, from the occasional words 
which reached me, to be giving a 
rather marvellous and melodramatic 
version of the expected pleasures of 
the capital. There was something in 
the tone of the speaker's woice that I 
thought I recognized ; I, accordingly, 
drew near, and what was my surprise 
to discover my friend Tom O'Flaherty. 
After our first salutation was over, 
‘Tom presented me to his friend, Mr. 
Burke, of somewhere, who, he conti- 
nued to inform me in a stage whisper, 
‘was a “regular dust,” and never in 
Dublin in his life before. 

“ And so you say, sir, that his ma- 
‘jesty cannot enter without the permis- 
sion of the lord mayor.” 


“And the aldermen, too,” replied 
Tom. “It is an old feudal ceremony, 
when his majesty comes up to the gate 
he demands admission, and the lord 
mayor refuses, because he would thus 
be surrendering his great prerogative 
of head of the city; then the alder. 
men get about him and cajole him, and 
by degrees he’s won over by the pro- 
mise of being knighted, and the king 
gains the day and enters. 

“Upon my conscience, a mighty ri- 
diculous ceremony it is, after all,” said 
Mr. Burke, “and very like a bargain 
for sheep in Ballinasloe fair, when the 
ae and seller appear to be going to 
fight, till a mutual friend settlés the 
bargain between them,” 

At this moment Mr. Burke suddenly 
sprung from his chair, which was near- 
est the window, to look out ; I accord- 
ingly followed his example, and beheld 
a rather ludicrous procession, if such 
it could be called, consisting of so few 
persons. The principal individual in 
the group was a florid, fat, happy- 
looking gentleman of about fifty, with 
a profusion of nearly white whiskers, 
which met at his chin, mounted upon 
a sleek charger, whose half-ambling, 
half-prancing pace, had evidently been 
acquired by long habit of going in 

rocession ; this august figure was 

abited in a scarlet coat and cocked 
hat, having aiguillettes, and all the 
other appanage of a general officer ; he 
also wore tight buckskin breeches, and 
high jack-boots, like those of the Blues 
and Horse Guards; as he looked from 
side to side, with a self-satisfied and 
contented air, he appeared quite in- 
sensible of the cortege which followed 
and precéded him ; the latter, consist- 
ing of some score of half-ragged boys, 
yelling and shouting with all their 
might, and the former, being a kind of 
instalment in hand of the Dublin Mili- 
tia Band, and who, in numbers and 
equipment, closely resembled the 
“army which accompanies the first ap- 
pearance of Bombastes.” The only 
difference, that these I speak of did 
not play “the Rogue's March,” which 
might have perhaps appeared personal. 

As this goodly procession advanced, 
Mr. Burke’s eyes became rivetted 
upon it; it was the first wonder he 
had yet beheld, and he devoured it. 
“ May I ask, sir,” said he, at length, 
“who that is ?” 

“ Who that is,” said Tom, survey- 
ing him leisurely as he spoke ; “ why 
surely, sir, you must be jesting or you 
would not ask such a question ; I 
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think, I trust, indeed, every one 
knows who he is. Eh, Harry,” said 
‘he, Jooking at me for a confirmation of 
what he said, and to which, of course, 
I assented by a look. 

‘ « Well, but, my dear Mr. O’Fla- 
‘herty, you forget how ignorant I am 
of everything here “ 

« Ab, true,” said Tom, interrupting ; 
“ | forgot you never saw him before.” 

“ And who is he, sir?” 

“ Why, that’s the Duke of Welling- 
ton.” 

“ Lord have mercy upon me, is it ?” 
said Mr. Burke, as he upset the table, 
and all its breakfast equipage, and 
rushed through the coffee-room like 
one possessed. Before I could half re- 
cover from the fit of laughing this 
event threw me into, I heard him, as 
he ran full speed down Dawson-street, 
waving his hat, and shouting out at the 
top of his lungs, “ God bless your 
grace— Long life to your grace—Hurra 
for the hero of Waterloo; the great 
captain of the age,” &c. &c.; which I 
grieve to say, for the ingratitude of 
the individual lauded, seemed not to 
afford him half the pleasure, and none 
of the amusement it did the mob, who 
reechoed the shouts and cheering till 
he was hid within the precincts of the 
Mansion House. 

“ And, now,” said Tom to me, 
“finish your breakfast as fast as possi- 
ble ; for, when Burke comes back he 
will be boring me to dine with him, or 
some such thing, as a kind of acknow- 
ledgment of his gratitude for showing 
him the Duke. Do you know he has 
seen more wonders through my poor 
instrumentality, within the last three 
days in Dublin, than a six months’ 
trip fo the Continent would show most 
men. Ihave made him believe that 
Burke Bethel is Lord Brougham, and 
I am about to bring him to a soireé at 
Mi-Ladi's, who he supposes to be the 
Marchioness of Conyngham. Apropos 
to the Bellessima, let me tell you of a 
“good hit” I was witness to a few 
nights since ; you know, perhaps, old 
Sir Charles Giesecke, eh ?” 

“| have seen him once, ] think— 
the Professor of Mineralogy.” 

“Well, poor old Sir Charles, one 
of the most modest and retiring men 
in existence, was standing the other 
night among the mob, in one of the 
drawing-rooms, while a waltzing-party 
were figuring away, at which, with that 
fondness for “la danse” which charac- 
terizes every German of avy age, he 
was looking with much interest, when 
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my Lady came tripping up, and the 
following short dialogue ensued withiu 
my ear-shot :—” 

“ Ah, mon cher, Sir Charles, ravi 
de vous voir. But why are you not 
dancing ?” 

“ Ah, mi ladi, Je ne puis pas, c'est 
a dire, Ich kann es nicht ; Ca too 
old ; Ich bin J 

“ Oh, you horrid man; I under- 
stand you perfectly. You hate ladies, 
that is the real reason. You do—you 
know you do.” 

“Ah, mi ladi, gnidige frau ; glau- 
ben sie mir; I do loave de ladies ; I 
do adore de sex. Do you know, mi 
ladi, when I was in Greenland I did 
keep four womans.” 

“Oh, shocking, horrid, vile Sir 
Charles, how could you tell me such a 
story? I shall die of it.” 

“ Ah, mine Gott, mi ladi; sie irren 
sich, vous vous trompez. You are 
quite in mistake ; it was only to row 
my boat !” 

“TI leave you to guess how my 
lady’s taste for the broad-side of the 
story, and poor Sir Charles’s vindica- 
tion of himself, in regard to his esti- 
mation of ‘je beau sexe, amused all 
who heard it ; as for me, I had to 
leave the room, half-choked with sup- 
eos laughter. And, now, let us 

olt, for I see Burke coming, and, 
upon my soul I am tired of telling him 
lies, and must rest on my oars for a 
few hours at least.” 

“But where is the necessity for so 
doing ?” suid I, “surely, where there 
is so much of novelty as a large city 
presents to a visitor for the first time, 
there is little occasion to draw upon 
imagination fur your facts.” 

“Ah, my dear Harry, how little 
you do know of life ; there is a kind of 
man whose appetite for the marvellous 
is such, that he must be crammed with 
miracles or he dies of inanition, and 
you might as well attempt to feed a 
tiger upon paté de foie gras, as satisty 
him by mere naked unvarnished truth. 
I'll just give you an easy illustration ; 
you saw his delight this morning when 
the “ Duke” rode past; well I'll tell 
you the converse of that proposition 
now. The night before last, having no- 
thing better to do, we went to the 
theatre ; the piece was ‘ La Perouse,’ 
which they have been playing here for 
the last two months to crowded houses, 
to exhibit some North American In- 
diaus whom some theatrical speculator 
brought over exprés, in all the horrois 
of fur, wampum, and yellow ochre. 
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Finding the ‘ spectacle’ rather unin- 
teresting I leaned back in my box, and 
fell into a doze. Meanwhile, my in- 
quiring friend, Mr. Burke, who felt 
naturally anxious, as he always does, 
to get au fond at matters, left his 
place to obtain information about the 
piece, the audience, and, above all, 
the authenticity of the Indians, who 
certainly astonished him considerably. 

“ Now, it so happened that about a 
fortnight previously some violent pas- 
sion to return home to their own 
country had seized these interesting in- 
dividuals, and that they felt the most 
irresistible longing to abandon the 
savage and unnatural condiments of 
roast beef and Guinness’s porter, and 
resume their ancient aud more civi- 
lized habits of life. In fact, like the 
old African lady mentioned by the 
missionary at the Cape, they felt they 
could die happy if they ‘could only once 
more have a roast child for supper,’ 
and, as such luxuries are dear in this 
country, stay another week they would 
not, whatever the consequences might 
be ; the manager reasoned, begged, 
implored and threatened, by turns ; all 
would not do, go they were determined 
to do, and all that the unfortunate pro- 
prietor could accomplish was, to make 
a purchase of their properties in fur, 
belts, bows, arrows and feathers, and get 
them away quictly, without the public 
being the wiser. The piece was too 
yrofitable a one to abandon, so he 
looked about anxiously, to supply the 
deficiency in his corps dramatique. 
For several days nothing presented 
itself to his thoughts, and the public 
were becoming more clamorous for 
the repetition of a drama which had 
greatly delighted them. What was to 
be done? In a mood of doubt and 
uncertainty the wretched manager was 
taking his accustomed walk upon the 
light-house pier, while a number of 
unfortunate country fellows, bare-leg- 
ged and lanky, with hay ropes fasten- 
ing their old grey coats around them, 
were standing beside a packet about to 
take their departure for England, for 
the harvest. Their uncouth appear- 
ance, their wild looks, their violent 
gestures, and, above all, their strange 
and guttural language, for they were 
all speaking Irish, attracted the atten- 
tion of the manager ; their effect, to 
his professional eye, was good; the 
thought struck him at once. Here 
were the very fellows he wanted. 
Tt was scarcely necessary to alter any 
thing about them; they were ‘realy 


made to his hand, and in many res- 
pects better savages than their proto- 
types. Through the mediation of some 
whiskey, the appropriate liquor in all 
treaties of this nature, a bargain was 
readily struck, and, in two hours more, 
‘these forty thieves’ were rehearsing 
upon the classic boards of our theatre, 
and once more La Perouse, in all the 
glory of red capital letters, shone forth 
in the morning advertisements. The 
run of the piece continued unabated ; 
the Indians were the rage ; nothing 
else was thought or spoken of in 
Dublin, and already the benefit of 
Ashewaballah Ho, was announced, 
who, by the by, was alittle fellow from 
Martin’s estate in Connemara, and one 
of the drollest dogs I ever heard of, 
Well, it so happened that it was upon 
one of their nights of performing that 
I found myself with Mr. Burke, a 
spectator of their proceedings ; I had 
fallen into an easy slumber while a 
dreadful row in the box lobby roused 
me from my dream, and the loud cry 
of ‘turn him out,’ ‘pitch him over,’ 
* beat his brains out, and other humane 
proposals of the like nature, effectually 
restored me to consciousness ; I rush- 
ed out of the box into the lobby, and 
there, to my astonishment, in the 
midst of a considerable crowd, beheld 
my friend, Mr. Burke, belaboring the 
box-keeper with all his might with a 
cotton umbrella of rather unpleasant 
proportions, accompanying each blow 
with an exclamation of ‘ well, are they 
Connaughtmen now, you rascal, eh? 
are they all west of Athlone, tell me 
that now? I wonder what's prevent- 
ing me beating the soul out of ye.’ 
After obtaining a short cessation of 
hostilities, and restoring poor Sharkey 
to his legs, much more dead than 
alive from pure fright, 1 learned, at 
last, the feterrima causa belli. Mr. 
Burke, it seems, had entered into con- 
versation with Sharkey, the box-keeper, 
as to all the particulars of the theatre 
and the present piece, but especially 
as to the real and authentic history of 
the Indians, whose language he re- 
marked, in many respects, to resemble 
Irish. Poor Sharkey, whose benefit- 
night was approaching, thought he 
might secure a friend for life, by im- 
parting to him an important state 
secret ; and, when, therefore, pressed 
rather closely as to the ‘savages’ 
whereabout’ resolved to try a bold 
stroke, and trust his unknown interro- 
gator. ‘And so you don’t really 
know where they come from, nor can't 
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uess?” ‘ Maybe Peru, said Mr. 
urke, innocently. ‘ Try in, sir, 
said Sharkey, with a knowing grin. 
‘Is it Behring’s Straits?” said Mr. 
Burke. ‘ What do you think of Gal- 
way, sir?’ said Sharkey, with a leer 
intended to cement a friendship for 
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life ; the words were no sooner out of 
his lips than Burke, who immediately 
took them as a piece of direct inso- 
lence to himself and his country, felled 
him to the earth, and was in the act of 
continuing the discipline when I ar- 
rived at the field of battle.” 


CHAP, XXI.—A NIGHT AT HOWTH. 


“And must you really leave us so 
soon,” said Tom as we issued forth into 
the street ; “why I was just planning 
a whole week’s adventure for you. 
Town is so full of all kinds of idle 
people, I think I could manage to 
make your time pass pleasantly enough.” 

« Of that,” I replied, “I have little 
doubt; but for the reasons I have 
just mentioned, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that I should not lose a mo- 
ment; and after arranging a few things 
here, I shall start to-morrow by the 
earliest packet, and hasten up to Lon- 
don at once.” 

“ By Jupiter,” said Tom, “ how 
Jucky. I just remember something, 
which comes admirably apropos. You 
are going to Paris—is it not so?” 

“ Yes, direct to Paris.” 

“ Nothing could be better,” said he. 
“There is a particularly nice person, 
a great friend of mine, Mrs. Bingham, 
waiting for several days in hopes of a 
chaperon to take care of herself and 
daughter—a lovely girl, only nineteen, 
you wretch. To London, en route 
to the continent: the mamma a de- 
lightful woman, an@ a widow, with a 
very satisfactory jointure—you under- 
stand—but the daughter, a regular 
downright beauty, and a ward in chan- 
cery, with how many thousand pounds 
I am afraid to trust myself to say. You 
must know then, they are the Binghams 
of——, upon my soul, I forget where ; 
but highly respectable.” 

“I regret I have not the pleasure of 
their acquaintance, and the more be- 
cause I shall not beable to makeitnow.” 

“ As why,” said Tom gravely. 

“ Because, in the first place, I am so 
confoundedly pressed for time, that I 
could not possibly delay under any 
contingency that might arise; and 
your fair friends are, doubtless, not so 
eagerly determined upon travelling 
night and day till they reach Paris. 
Secondly, to speak candidly, with 
my present hopes and fears weighing 
upon my mind, I should not be the 
most agreeable travelling’ companion 
to two ladies, with such pretensions as 
you speak of, And thirdly, e 








“Confound your thirdly. I suppose 
we shall have sixteenthly, like the Pres- 
byterian minister’s sermon, if I let you 

a” 

“Why, they'll not delay you one 
hour. Mrs. Bingham, man, cares as 
little for the road as yourself; and as 
for your petit soins, 1 suppose if you 
get the fair ladies through the Custom 

ouse, and see them safe in London 
Hotel, it is all will be required at your 
hands,” 

“ Notwithstanding all you say, I see 
the downright impossibility of my tak- 
ing such a charge at this moment, when 
my own affairs require all the little at- 
tention I can bestow ; and when, were 
I once involved with your fair friends, 
it might be completely out of my power 
to prosecute my own plans.” 

As I said this, we reached the door 
of a handsome looking house in Kil- 
dare-street ; upon which Tom left my 
arm, and informing me that he desired 
to drop a card, knocked loudly. 

“Is Mrs. Bingham at home,” said 
he, as the servant opened the door. 

“ No sir, she’s out in the carriage.” 

“ Well, you see Harry, your ill luck 
befriends you; for I was resolved on 
presenting you to my friend, and leav- 
ing the rest to its merits.” 

“T can safely assure you that I should 
not have gone up stairs,” said I. “ Little 
as I know of myself, there is one point 
of my character I have never been de- 
ceived in, the fatal felicity by which 
every new incident or adventure can 
turn me from following up my best 
matured and longest digested plans; and 
as I feel this weakness I cannot correct 
it; the next best thing 1 can do is to 
fly the causes.” 

“Upon my soul,” said Tom, “ you 
have become quite a philosopher since 
we met. There is an old adage which 
says, ‘no king is ever thoroughly gra- 
cious if he has not passed a year or two 
in dethronement ;’ so I believe your 
regular lady killer—yourself for in- 
stance—beco mes a very quiet animal 
for being occasionally jilted.” 

“ But now, as you have some-com- 
missions to do, pray get done with them 
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as fast as possible, and let us meet at 
dinner. here do you dine to-day ?” 

“ Why upon that point, I am at your 
service completely.” 

“Well, then, I have got a place 
which I think will suit you. You said 
you wished to go by Holyhead, for 
fear of delay. Well, then, we'll drive 
down at six o'clock to Skinner’s and 
dine with him on board the packet at 
Howth. Bring your luggage with you, 
and it will save you a vast deal of 
fuss and trouble in the morning.” 

“Nothing could be better manage- 
ment for me than this, so I accordingly 
promised acquiescence ; and having 
appointed a rendezvous for six o’clock, 
bade O'Flaherty good bye, inwardly 
rejoicing that my plans were so far 
forwarded, and that I was not to be 
embarrassed with either Mrs. Bingham 
or her daughter, for whose acquaint- 
ance or society I had no peculiar am- 
bition. 

My commissions, though not very 
numerous, occupied the few hours 
which remained, and it was already a 
few minutes past six o’clock when I 
took my stand under the piazza of the 
Post Office, to wait for O'Flaherty. I 
had not long to do so, for immediately 
after I had reached the spot, he arrived 
in an open barouche and four posters, 
with three other young men to whom 
he severally introduced me, but whose 
names J had totally forgotten ; I only 
remember that two of the party were 
military men then quartered in town, 

When I had taken my seat, I could 
not help whispering to Tom, that al- 
though his friend Skinner might be 
“bon” for a visitation for two at his 
dinner, yet as we were now so strong 
a party, might it not be as well to dine 
at the hotel.” 

“ Oh,” said he, “ I have arranged all 
that; I have sent him a special mes- 
senger two hours since, and so make 
your mind easy—we shall not be dis- 
appointed nor he short taken.” 

Our drive, although a long one, 

assed quietly over, and before we 
Pad reached our destination, I had be- 
come tolerably intimate with all the 
party, who were evidently picked men, 
selected by O'Flaherty for a pleasant 
evening. 

We drove along the pier to the 
wharf, where the steamer lay, and were 
received at once by Tom’s friend with 
all the warm welcome and hospitality 
of a sailor, united with the address and 
polish of a very finished gentleman. 
As we descended the companion ladder 


to the cabin, my mind became speedily 
divested of any fears I might have in- 
dulged in, as to the want of preparation 
of our entertainer. The table wag 
covered with all the appanage of hand- 
some plate and cultors, while the side 
tables glittered with a magnificent de- 
sert, aud two large wine coolers pre- 
sented an array of \champagne necks 
shining with their leaden cravats that 
would have tempted an anchorite. 

I remember very little else of that 
evening than the coup dil 1 have 
mentioned ; besides, were my memory 
more retentive, I might scruple to tres- 
say farther on my reader’s patience, 

the detail of those pleasures, which 
like love-letters, however agreeable to 
parties immediately concerned, and 
very unedifying to all others. I do 
remember, certainly, that good stories 
and capital songs ieunted each other, 
with a rapidity only to be equalled by 
the popping of corks; and have also 
a very vague and indistinct recollection 
of a dance round the table, evidently to 
finish a chorus, but which, it appears, 
finished me too, for I saw no more 
that night. 

How many men have commemorated 
the waking sensations of their fellow 
men, after a night’s debauch ; yet at 
the same time, I am not aware of any 
one having perfectly conveyed even a 
passing likeness to the mingled throng 
of sensations which crowd one’s brain 
on such an occasion. The doubt of 
what has passed, by degrees yielding 
to the half conseiousness of the truth, 
the feeling of shame, inseparable except 
to the habitually hard goer, for the 
events thus dimly pictured ; the racking 
headache and intense thirst, with the 
horror of the potation recently indulged 
in ; the recurring sense of the fun or 
drollery of a story or an incident which 
provokes us again to laugh despite the 
jarring of our brain from the shaking. 
All this and more most men have felt, 
and happy are they when their waking 
thoughts are limited to such, at such 
times as these—the matter becomes 
considerably worse, when the following 
morning calls for some considerable 
exertion, for which even in your best 
and calmest moments, you only find 
yourself equal. 

It is truly unpleasant on rubbing your 
eyes and opening your ears, to discover 
t 


at the great bell is ringing the half 


hour before your quarterly examination 
at college, while Locke, Lloyd, and 
Lucian are dancing a reel through 
your brain, little short of madness ; 
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scarcely less agreeable is it, to learn 
that your friend Captain Wildfire is at 
the door in his cab, to accompany you 
to the Phoenix, to stand within twelve 
paces of a cool gentleman who has 
been sitting with his arm in Hau de 
Cologne for the last half hour, that he 
may pick you out artist-like. There 
are besides these inconceivable situa- 
tions, in which our preparations of the 
night would appear, as none of the 
wisest ; but I prefer going at once to 
my own, which although considerably 
inferior in difficulty, was not without 
its own “ désagrémens.” 

When I awoke, therefore, on board 
the “ Fire-fly,” the morning after our 
dinner party, I was perfectly unable, 
by any mental process in my reach, to 
discover where I was. On ship board 
I felt I must be—the narrow berth— 
the gilded and panelled cabin which 
met my eye through my half-open cur- 
tains, and that peculiar swelling motion 
inseparable from a vessel in the water, 
all satisfied me of this fact. I looked 
about me, but could see no one to give 
me the least idea of my position. 
Could it be that we were on our wa 
out to Corfu, and that I had been ill 
for some time past ? 

But this cabin had little resemblance 
to a transport ; perhaps it might be a 
frigate—I knew not. Then again, 
were we Sailing, or at anchor, for the 
ship was nearly motionless; at this 
instant a tremendous noise like thunder 
crashed through my head, and for a 
moment I expected we had exploded, 
and would be all blown up; but an 
instant after I discovered it must 
be the escape of the steam, and 
that I was on board a packet ship. 
Here, then, was some clue to my situa- 
tion, and one which would probably 
have elicited all in due season ; but 
just at this moment a voice on deck 
saved me from any further calculations. 
Two persons were conversing whose 
voices were not altogether unknown to 
me, but why I knew not. 

“ Then, Captain, 1 suppose you con- 
sider this as an excellent passage.” 

“ Yes, of course I do,” replied the 
Captain, “its only five hours since we 
left Howth, and now you see we are 
nearly in; if we had this run of the 
tide we shall reach the head before 
twelve o'clock. 

“Ha! ha!” said I to myself, “now I 
begin to learn something. So we have 
crossed the channel while I was sleep- 
ing—not the least agreeable thing for 
aman to hear who suffers martyrdom 
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from sea sickness—but let me listen 
in.” 

“ And that large mountain there—is 
that Snowdon'?” 

“No. You cannot see Snowdon ; 
there is too much mist about it ; that 
mountain is Capel Carrig; and there 
that bold bluff to the eastward, that is 
Pennen Mawr.” 

“ Come, there is no time to be lost,” 
thought I; so springing out of my 
berth, accoutred as I was, in merel 
trowsers and slippers, with a red hand- 
kerchief fastened night-cap fashion 
round my head, I took my way through 
the cabin. 

My first thought on gettin upon my 
legs was how tremendously the vessel 

itched, which I had not remarked while 

in my berth, but now I could scarce 
keep myself from falling at every step. 
I was just about to call the steward, 
when I again heard the voices on 
deck. 

“ You have but few passengers this 
trip.” 
te I think only yourself and a Captain 
Lorrequer,” replied the Captain, “ who, 
by-the-by, is losing all this fine coast, 
which is certainly a great pity.” 

“ He shall not do so much longer,” 
thought I; for as I find that there are 
no other passengers, I’ll make my toilet 
on deck, and enjoy the view besides. 
With this determination I ascended 
slowly and cautiously the companion 
ladder, and stepped out upon the deck ; 
but scarcely had I done so, when a 
roar of the loudest laughter made me 
turn my head towards the poop, and 
there to my horror of horrors I beheld 
Tom O'Flaherty seated between two 
ladies, whose most vociferous mirth I 
soon perceived was elicited at my ex- 
pense. 

All the party of the preceding night 
were also there, and as I turned from 
their grinning faces to the land, I saw 
to my shame and confusion, that we 
were still lying beside the pier at 
Howth ; while the band-boxes, trunks, 
and imperials of new arrivals were in- 
coeunali pouring in as travelling car- 
riages kept driving up to the place of 
embarkation. I stood perfectly as- 
tounded and bewildered—shame for 
my ridiculous costume, would have 
made me fly at any other time—but 
there I remained to be laughed at 

tiently, while that villain O'Flaherty 
eading me passively forward, intro- 
duced me to bie friends. “Mrs. Bing- 
ham, Mr. Lorrequer. Mr. Lorrequer, 
Miss Bingham—dont be prepossessed 
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against him, ladies, for when not in 
love and properly dressed, he is a 
warvellously well-looking young gen- 
tleman ; and as “4 

What the remainder of the sentence 
might be, I knew not, for I rushed 
down into the cabin, and locking the 
door, never opened it tiil I could per- 
ceive from the stern windows that we 
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were really off on our way to England, 
and noes once more the laughing 
face of O'Flaherty, who, as he waved 
his hat to his friends from the pier, 
reminded them that “they were under 
the care and protection of his friend 
Lorrequer, who, he trusted, would con- 
descend to increase his wearing apparel 
under the circumstances.” 


CHAP, XXII.—THE JOURNEY. 


When I did at last venture upon 
deck, it was with a costume studious] 
accurate, and as much of manner as t 
could possibly master, to endeavour at 
once to erase the unfortunate impres- 
sion of my first appearance ; this, how- 
ever, was not destined to be a perfectly 
successful manceuvre, and I was obliged 
after a few minutes to join the laugh, 
which I found could not be repressed, 
at my expense. One good result then 
certainly followed from all this. I be- 
came almost immediately on intimate 
terms with Mrs. Bingham and her 
daughter, and much of the awkward- 
ness in my position as their chaperon, 
which bon gre mal gre I was determined 
to be, was at once got over. Mrs. 
Bingham herself was of that “genie” 
of widow which comes under the “ fat, 


fair, and forty ey: with a never- 


ceasing flow of high, almost boisterous, 
spirits—an excellent temper—good 
health—and well stocked purse. Life 
to her was like a game of her favourite 
“ speculation,” when, as she believed, 
the “company honest,” and knew her 
cards trumps, she was tolerably easy 
for the result. She liked Kingstown— 
she liked short whist—she liked the 
military—she liked “the junior bar,” 
of which she knew a good number— 
she had a well furnished house in Kil- 
dare-street-—and a well cushioned pew 
in St. Anne’s—she was a favourite at 
the Castle—and doctor Labatt “knew 
her constitution.” Why with all these 
advantages she should ever have 
thought of leaving the “happy valley” 
of her native city, it was somewhat 
hard to guess. as it that thoughts 
of matrimony, which the continent 
held out more prospect for, had in- 
vaded the fair widow's heart? was it 
that the altered condition to which 
politics had greatly reduced Dublin, 
fad effected this change of opinion ? 
or was it, like that indescribable long- 
ing for the unknown something, which 
we read of in the ‘pathetic history of 


the fair lady celebrated, I believe by 
Petrarch, but I quote from memory : 


« Mrs. Gill is very ill, 
Nothing can improve her, 
But to see the Tuillerie, 
And waddle through the Louvre,” 


None of these I believe, however 
good and valid reasons in themselves, 
were the moving powers upon the pre- 
sent occasion; the all-sufficient one 
being that Mrs. Bingham had a daugh- 
ter. Now Miss Bingham was Dublin 
too—but Dublin of a later edition—and 
a finer, more hot-pressed copy than 
her mamma. She had been educated at 
Mrs. Somebody’s seminary in Mount- 
joy-square—had been taught to dance 
by Montague—and had learned French 
from a Swiss governess—with a num- 
ber of similar advantages—a very pretty 
figure—dark eyes—long eye lashes— 
and a dimple—and last, but of eourse 
least, the deserved reputation ofa large 
fortune. She had made a most suc- 
cessful debut in the Dublin world, where 
she was much admired and flattered, 
and which soon suggested to her quick 
mind, as it has often done in similar 
cases to a young provincial debutante, 
not to waste her “fraicheur” upon the 
minor theatres, but at once to appear 
upon the “great boards ;” so far evi- 
dencing a higher flight of imagination 
and enterprize than is usually found 
among the clique of her early associates, 
who may be characterized as that 
school of young ladies, who like the 
“ Corsair” and Dustleary: and say “ah 
don’t !” 


She possessed much more common 
sense than her mamma, and promised un- 
der properadvantages to become speedi- 
ly quite sufficiently acquainted with the 
world and its habitudes. In the mean- 
while, I perceived that she ran a very 
considerable risque of being carried off 
by some moustachoed Pole, with a name 
like a sneeze, who might pretend to 
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enjoy the entrée into the fashionable 
circles of the Continent. 

Very little study of my two. fair 
friends enabled me to see thus much ; 
and very little usage sufficed to render 
me speedily intimate with both ; the easy 
bon Lutes of the mamma, who had a 
very methodistical ee of what 
the “connexion” call “creature com- 
forts,” amused me much, and opened 
one ready path to her good graces by 
the opportunity afforded of getting up 
a luncheon of veal cutlets and London 
porter, of which I partook, not a little 
at the evident loss of the fairdaughter’s 
esteem. 

While, therefore, I made the turn of 
the steward’s cell in search of Hervey’s 
sauce, I brushed up my memory of the 
Corsair and Childe Harold, and alter- 
nately discussed Hilton and Southey, 
Lover and lobsters, Haynes Bayley, 
and ‘ham. 

The day happened to be particularly 
calm and delightful, so that we never 
left the deck ; and the six hours which 
brought us from land to land, quickly 
passed over in this manner; and ere we 
reached the head, I had become the 
warm friend and legal adviser of the 
mother and with the daughter I was 
installed as chief confidant of her all 
griefs and sorrows, both of which ap- 
pointments having cost me a solemn 
promise to take care of them till their 
arrival im Paris, where they had many 
friends and ‘acquaintances awaiting 
them. Here then, as usual, was the 
invincible facility ‘with which I gave 
myself up to any one who took the 
trouble to inflaence me. One thing, 
nevertheless, I was determined on, to 
let no circumstance defer my arriving 
at Paris a day later than was possible ; 
therefore, though my office as chaperon 
might diminish my comforts en route, 
it should not interfere with the object 
before me. Hal my mind not been 
so completely engaged with my own 
immediate prospects, when hope sud- 
denly and unexpectedly revived, came 
so tinged with fears and doubts as to 
be almost torture, I must have been 
much amused with my present position, 
as I found myself seated with my two 
fair friends, rolling along through Wales 
in their comfortable travelling carriage 
—giving all the orders at the different 
hotels—seeing after the luggage—and 
acting en maitre in every respect. 

The good widow enjoyed particularly 
the difficulty which my precise position, 
with regard to her and her daughter, 
threw the. different innkeepers on the 
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road, sometimes supposing meto be her 
husband, sometimes her son, and once 
her son-in-law ; which very alarming 
conjecture brought a crimson tinge to 
the fair daughter’s cheek, an expres- 
sion, which in my ignorance, I thought 
looked very like an inclination to faint 
in my arms. 

At length we reached London, and 
having been there safely installed at 
“ Mivart’s,” I sallied forth to present my 
letter to the Horse Guards, and obtain 
our —— for the continent. 

“ Number nine, Poland-street, sir,” 
said the waiter, as I inquired the ad- 
dress of the French Consul. Having 
discovered that, my interview with the 
commander-in-chief was appointed for 
four o’clock, I determined to lose no 
time, but make every possible arrange- 
ment for leaving London in the morn- 
ing. 

"A cab quietly conveyed me to the 
door of the-consul, around which stood 
several other vehicles, of every shape 
and fashion, while in the doorway were 
to be seen numbers of people thronging 
and pressing, like the Opera pit ona 
full night. Into the midst of this as- 
semblage I soon thrust myself, and, 
borne uponthe current,at length reached 
a small back parlour, filled also with 
people: a door opening into another 
small room in the front, showed a 
similar mob there, with the addition of 
a small elderly man, in a bag wig and 
spectacles, very much begrimed with 
snuff, and speaking in a very choleric 
tone to the various applicants for pass- 

orts, who, totally ignorant of French, 
insisted upon occasionally interlarding 
their demands with an occasional stray 
phrase, making a kind of tesselated 
pavement of tongues, which would have 
shamed Babel. Nearest to the table 
at which the functionary sat, stood a 
moustachoed gentleman, in a blue frock 
and white trowsers, a white hat jauntily 
set upon one side of his head, and 
primrose gloves. He cast a momentary 
glanee of a very undervaluing import 
upon the crowd around him, and then, 
turning to the Consul, said, in a very 
soprano tone— 

“ Passport, monsieur !” 

“Que voulez vous que je fasse,” re- 
plied the old Frenchman gruffly. “ Je 
suis j’ai—thatis, donnez moi, passport.” 

“Where do you go?” replied the 
consul. 

* Calai.” 

“ Comment diable, speak Inglis, an I 
understan you usbesser. Your name?” 
“ Lorraine Snaggs, gentilhomme.” 
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“ What age have you?—how old ?” 

“« Twenty-two.” 

“Crest ga,” said the old consul, 
flinging the passport across the table, 
with the air of a man who thoroughly 
comprehended the applicant’s preten- 
sion to the designation of gentilhomme 
Anglais. 

As I followed the worthy represen- 
tative of Sevendials with my eye, 
another person had neared the table. 
She was a rather pretty young woman, 
with blue eyes, and brown hair braided 
quietly on her forehead, and wearing 
a plain close bonnet of a very coquettish 
plainness. 

“Will you be seated, mam'selle ?” 
said the polite old Frenchman, who 
had hitherto been more like a bear 
than a human being—* Ou allez vous 
done ; where to, ma chere ?” 

“ To Paris, sir.” 

“ By Calais ?” 

“ No,sir, by Boulogne” —*“c’est bon.” 

“Quel age avez vous. What old, 
ma belle ?” 

“ Nineteen, sir, in June.” 

“ And you are alone, quite, eh ?” 

“ No, sir, my little girl.” 

“Ah! your letel girl—ces't fort bien 
—je m‘apperguis ; and your name ?” 

“ Fanny Linwood, sir.” 

“ Ces't fini ma chere, Mademiselle 
Fanni Linwood,” said the old man, as 
he wrote down the name. 

“ Oh, sir, I beg your pardon, but you 
have put me down Mademoiselle, and 
—and—you see, sir, | have my little 
girl.” 

“A c'est egal, mam’selle, they don’t 
mind these things in France—au plaisir 
de vous voi. Adieu.” 

“They don’t mind these things in 
France,” said I to myself, repeating the 
old consul’s phrase, which | could not 
help feeling as a whole chapter on his 
nation. 

My business was soon settled, for 
I spoke nothing but English—very 
little knowledge of the world teaching 
me that when we have any favor, how- 
ever slight, tu ask, it is always good 
policy to make the amende by gratifying 


the amour propre of the granter~if, 
happily, there be an opportunity for so 


— 

hen I returned to Mivart’s, + 
found a written answer to my letter 
of the morning, stating that his lord. 
ship of the Horse Guards was leaving 
town that afternoon, but would not 
delay my departure for the continent, 
to visit which a four months’ leave was 
granted me, with a recommendation to 
study at Weimar. 

The next day brought us to Dover, 
in time to stroll about the cliffs during 
the evening, when I again talked sen- 
timents with the daughter till very late. 
The Madame herself was too tired to 
come out, so that we had our walk 
quite alone. It is strange enough 
how quickly this travelling together 
has shaken us into intimacy. Isabella 
says she feels as if I were her brother ; 
and I begin myself to think she is not 
exactly like a sister. She has a mar- 
vellously ec foot and ancle. 

The climbing of cliffs is a very 
dangerous pastime. How true the 
French adage—* C'est plus fa de 
glaer sur la gazon que sur la glace.” 
But still, nothing can come of it ; for, 
if Lady Jane be not false, | must con- 
sider myself an engaged man. 

“ Well, but I hope,” said 1, rousing 
myself from a reverie of some minutes, 
and inadvertently pressing the arm 
which leaned upon me—“ your mamma 
will not be alarmed at our long ab- 
sence ?” 

“Oh! not in the least; for she 
knows I’m with you.” 

And here I felt a return of the 
pressure—perhaps also inadvertently 
given, but which, whether or not, 
effectually set all my reasonings and 
calculations astray ; and we returned 
to the ship hotel, silent on both sides. 

The appearance of la chere mamma 
beside the hissiug tea urn brought us 
both back to ourselves; and, after an 
hour’s chatting, we wished good night, 
to start on the morrow for the con- 
tinent. 





THE REFORM BILL AND THE IRISH ELECTION LAWS. 


Berore we enter upon the present 
state of the representation in Ireland, 
it may not be amiss to take a brief 
view of the circumstances which pre- 
ceded, if they did not actually lead to, 
the passing of the reform bill. The 
first great change in the elective fran- 


chise in Ireland, was made by the act 
of 1793, which admitted Roman Ca- 
tholics to vote for members of parlia- 
ment. By this law the elective fran- 
chise was entrusted to a great number 
of persons whose feelings were adverse 


to all our institutions, and particularly 
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to those which gave us a close connec- 
tion with England, a Protestant mo- 
narch, and a Protestant church estab- 
lishment. The various and discordant 
feelings of the people were, in some 
measure, represented in the Irish House 
of Commons, by the variety of qualifi- 
eatious which existed for the franchise. 
The aristocracy, principally Protestant, 
were represented by a number of close 
boroughs. Close corporations, inhe- 
riting a strong Protestant feeling, und 
not unmindful of the purposes for 
which they had been originally estab- 
lished in Ireland, were the chief securi- 
ties of the general Protestant interests 
here, while the counties were represent- 
ed by those who obtained the suffrages 
of an ignorant rabble of forty-shilling 
freeholders, who were incapable of 
forming a judgment for themselves, but 
were led by any persons, generally their 
landlords, who took the trouble of di- 
recting, or ordering them, how to vote. 
The Roman Catholics, however, al- 
though the elective franchise was con- 
ceded to them, were still naturally dis- 
contented at being excluded from both 
houses of parliament, and all the great 
offices of the state, and symptoms of 
discontent nee. that portended a 
fearful struggle of parties. Whatever 
the result might be, the consequences 
of the strife must be fatal to the pros- 
perity of the country, If the Roman 
Catholics failed in the endeavour to 
obtain farther privileges, it could only 
be by a constant opposition between 
the county representatives and the 
members returned by close boroughs. 
The nominees of a few individuals 
could not long continue a contest 
against the great — of the po- 
pulation. On the other hand, to ad- 
mit the Roman Catholics to an equa- 
lity, was to ensure them a certain and 
decided superiority, it was to commit 
the government of the country to the 
unprincipled and desperate nominees 
of an ignorant and bigoted populace. 
Scenes of confiscation and bloodshed 
would ensue, in comparison with which 
the darkest atrocities of the French 
revolution would appear insignificant. 
The Protestants of Ireland were 
placed in that situation that they 
could not maintain their civil superio- 
rity without a civil war, and they 
could not renounce it without ruin. 
In this state of things a more intimate 
union with England was the only re- 
source. By thie act of union, the 
Protestant Church was declared to be 
for ever the Established Church in 
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England and Ireland, and its a“ 
was obtained by a provision which 
rendered it impossible to assail her ex- 
cept by the most flagrant breach of 
treaty. The Protestants also gained 
the advantage of being governed by 
the imperial legislature in which the 
majority was likely to have a feeling 
in their favour. On the other hand, 
they surrendered a superiority in Ire- 
land which was no longer necessary to 
their protection. The number of re- 
presentatives for Ireland, in the House 
of Commons, was reduced from 280 
to 100. The reduction was caused 
chiefly by the disfranchisement of a 
number of close boroughs of which 
the members had been always nomi- 
nated by Protestant noblemen, or Pro- 
testant corporations. Of the 100 
members left to Ireland, 64 were re- 
turned by the counties in which the 
electors were principally Roman Ca- 
tholics, and of the remaining 36, 
about half were returned by constitu- 
encies in which the Roman Catholics 
might easily procure a fair and equal 
influence. Before the reform bill Ire- 
land possessed a more democratical 
constitution than England ; there was 
a smaller proportion of close boroughs; 
the larger towns only had preserved 
their franchise at the union, insomuch, 
that by the reform bill not a single 
Irish borough was disfranchised, nor a 
single new one created ; for, although 
Ireland obtained 5 additional mem- 
bers by the reform act, the addition 
was made by permitting 5 constitu- 
encies each to return 2 members, 
which formerly returned only one. 
Thus, by the act of union, the religi- 
ous strife in Ireland, was rendered less 
formidable. The Protestants gained 
by it, since they were secured from 
most of the evils which would other- 
wise ensue, if the Roman Catholics 
succeeded in obtaining the equality in 
civil privileges for which they fought. 
The Roman Catholics also guined, as 
well by this, which diminished the in- 
clination, or rather the necessity which 
the Protestants had of resisting them, 
as by the disfranchisement of so many 
close boroughs in the possession of 
which had principally consisted the 
superiority of their antagonists. The 
one made the Protestants less inclined, 
the other less able, to resist them. It 
was evident, that what was called 
Catholic emancipation must take place 
before the existing generation passed 
away, and, accordingly, in 12 years 
after the act of union, a very large 
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majority in the House of Commons, 
declared themselves in its favour, The 
majority against it in the House of 
Lords, was, at the same time, very 
small. It must have passed in a few 
years, if the violence of the Roman 
Catholic leaders, and some attacks then 
made, or menaced against the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, had not 
alarmed its friends to a resistance of 
the Roman Catholics. Nevertheless, 
the power of the Roman Catholics was 
steadily increasing. At the commence- 
ment of the struggle they possessed 
little power, owing to their deficiency 
in wealth and education. But in 
a country where education and the op- 
portunities of successful industry, are 
within the reach of all, it must soon 
happen that wealth and education will, 
in proportion to their numbers, be more 
evenly diffused among the contending 
parties, and every year the Roman 
Catholics, a great number of whom 
were engaged in industrious occupa- 
tions, acquired greater wealth ; and the 
Protestants who possessed most were 
most liable to sustain losses. The 
quantity of wealth lost by any party is 
naturally proportioned to the amount 
which it possesses, the quantity to be 
gained will be more proportioned to 
the number of those by whose industry 
and economy it is to be accumulated. 
Nor did the Roman Catholics want 
active leaders to discipline and direct 
their multitudes. The power possessed 
by the priests, and their constant com- 
munication with the populace, provided 
every parish with a leader at a mo- 
ment’s notice, while the Roman Catho- 
lic bar, discontented at being deprived of 
their natural right to promotion accord- 
ing to their merit, became a band of 
agitators ready to adopt the most en- 
ergetic measures to destroy a system 
by which they considered themselves 
oppressed. The Roman Catholics 
were united in their efforts to obtain 
Catholic Emancipation, the Protestants 
were divided in their resistance to it. 
Many were favorable to it—many were 
indifferent. Even of those who op- 
posed it, many considered other ques- 
tions as of greater moment, and no 
Protestant opposed emancipation with 
the same energy with which every 
Roinan Catholic contegded for it. The 
populace, in whose hands the repre- 
sentation of Ireland existed, were in 
its favour, and were easily led by their 
priests and their lawyers to neglect 
every other, criterion of merit, among 
the candidates for their,favour, and to 


give their votes to those who made the 
admission of Roman Catholics to par- 
liament their only immediate object. 
Thus the power of the party in Ireland 
opposed to Catholic Emancipation was 
daily diminishing, and men of the lar- 
gest properties and the greatest influ- 
ence in the their respective counties, 
were expelled from the representation 
on account of their hostility to this 
measure. Louth and Waterford were 
startling instances to prove how pre- 
carious was the tenure by which the 
opponents of this measure held their 
seats. At length the matter came to 
a crisis, A vote in favour of Emanci- 
pation was no longer to be sufficient : 
the popular member was pledged to 
oppose any ministry which would not 
make Catholic Emancipation a cabinet 
measure. The county of Clare afforded 
a fair field for the battle which was to 
to be fought on this point. The Right 
Honorable Vesey Fitzgerald, one of 
the members for the county, had ac- 
cepted an office in the cabinet under 
the Duke of Wellington, and thereby 
vacated his seat, and applied to his 
constituents to be re-elected. Many 
circumstances appeared to favour him 
in the contest that was about to ensue, 
For many years he had been one of 
the representatives of the county, and 
it might be supposed that. those who 
had supported him so often would be 
unwilling to desert him now. He was 
a cabinet minister, his popularity was 
extensive, ,his talents were universally 
acknowledged, and all the principal 
landlords of the county were anxious 
to re-electthem. Beside she had been 
a supporter. of the Roman Catholic 
claims from his first entrance into pub- 
lic life, at a time too when such support 
was generally believed to involve some 
sacrifice on the part.of him who gave 
it ; and it pagenine ungrateful to turn 
against him the entire strength of that 
party which he had assisted when it 
most required his support. It was 
obvious that to contest his,return was 
(to use a vulgar phrase) to take the bull 
hy the horns, and that a battle to be 
fought under such circumstances re- 
quired no ordinary exertions to give 
his opponent a bope of success. On 
the other hand, exertions of no or- 
dinary description had been made. 
The priests and the ribbonmen_ had 
been indefatigable, and their exertions, 
judiciously combined, had been so suc- 
cessful that no man dared to dijsobe 

them, or to obey the laws of the om 


They had reduced the county toa state. 
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of perfect discipline, and the effects are 
visible even to the present day. In no 

of Ireland is life or property more 
insecure than in Clare. It is difficult 
to collect rent, and impossible to col- 
lect tithes there. The law is a dead 
letter. It would be vain to offer any 
opposition to the ribbon candidates, 
No country requires a stronger police 
force, in proportion to its extent and 
population, than Clare, to keep it from 
a premature declaration of war against 
Great Britain. In a word Clare rivals 
Tipperary itself in the unbounded con- 
fidence which it reposes in Lord Mul- 
grave’s government. 

Such were the preparations for the 
eventful contest; and a man was found 
in whose favour they were most suit- 
ably applicable. Mr. O'Connell him- 
self came forward as a candidate to 
oppose Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. A short 
time before, a private unprofessional 

ntleman, the present Sir Valentine 

lake, of Menlo, in the county of Gal- 
way, discovered an unexpected point 
of law in favour of the Roman Catho- 
lics. It was this, that the declaration 
against transubstantiation, by which 
they were excluded from the House of 
Commons, need not be taken by a 
member until after his election, and 
when he entered the house to take his 
seat, upon which occasion, if he refuses 
to make the declaration, his seat is va- 
cated, and a new writ issues. Thus a 
Roman Catholic might come forward 
as a candidate, and be elected for any 
eonstituency ; although without taking 
the required oaths, no person could sit 
or vote. Mr. O'Connell availed him- 
self of this point, and stcod for Clare. 
Lest, however, the zeal of his support- 
ers might be damped by a knowledge 
of his incapacity to sit, and the poorer 
farmers be found reluctant to make the 
necessary sacrifices for a man so cir- 
cumstanced, he pledged himself as a 
lawyer that the necessity for taking 
the oath had been removed by the act 
of union ; and he put forth the state- 
ment, plausible in appearance, that the 
several acts of parliament prescribed 
oaths to be taken by members of the 
British House of Coinmons, at the bar of 
the house in Westminster, and by mem- 
bers of the Irish House of Commons, at 
the bar of the House of Commons 
in Dublin, but that no provision was 
made to require such oaths from a 
member of the imperial parliament, 
and that, therefore, his common-law 
eligibility remained untouched by any 
act of parliament. His argument was 

Vou, XII. 
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just abstruse enough to catch the taste 
of the populace, without perplexing 
them too much; and those who were 
scarcely able to comprehend it thought 
they saw in its abstruseness sufficient 
to account for the fact that it had not 
been discovered before, even supposing 
the statement upon which it was 
founded to be correct. In point of 
fact, however, it was utterly destitute 
of foundation, and all disabilities to sit 
or vote in the Irish House of Com- 
mons had been extended to members 
of the imperial House of Commons by 
41 Geo. fit. c. 52, s. 3.. Our opinion 
of Mr. O’Connell’s veracity and of his 
legal knowledge equally forbid us to 
suppose that Mr. O’Connell himself 
res the assertions which he pledged 
himself to on this point. The false- 
hood was too evident to deceive any 
lawyer, and he had a double interest 
in its promulgation. First, to encou- 
rage his supporters, by leading them to 
believe they were about to vote for a 
man who could permanently represent 
them ; and next, to suppress the point 
made by Sir V. Blake, and by appearing 
to rely upon a different one to deprive 
a rival candidate for popularity of the 
credit which he was entitled to from 
his ingenuity and research. 

Not to dwell too long upon this 
portion of history, the election came 
on, Mr. O’Connell was returned, and 
deferred taking his seat for several 
months, thus proving that he relied 
upon Sir V. Blake’s arguments, not 
upon his own. The state of excite- 
ment in which the Irish populace was 
thrown by this contest contributed 
more than any other event to convince 
the Duke of Wellington of the impos- 
sibility or the impolicy of withholding 
emancipation any longer. Under these 
circumstances, he resolved to grant the 
Roman Catholics a fuller measure of 
emancipation than any of their advo- 
cates had ventured to demand. The 
measure itself was, perhaps, a wise 
one, but the mode in which he carried 
it created distrust in a number of his 
friends who had always opposed the 
measure. It broke the strength of 
the Conservative party, by dividing it, 
and it gave vigour and courage to the 
friends of revolution by giving an 
example of a great public change 
effected by a system of agitation which 
was little short of treason. It also 
revived «a desire for parliamentary 
reform, which, for. many years, had 
been dormaat, and seemed extinguished 
in the minds of the people of England. 

I 
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Catholic emancipation was certainly 
carried contrary to the wishes of a 
large portion, if not an actual majority 
of the people of England, and its ene- 
mies asserted and believed that it 
would not have passed if the House 
of Commons had been a fair represen- 
tation ofthe people. Sir Robert Peel, 
too, in support of Catholic ra 
tion, relied very much upon the fact 
that the constituencies which returned 
members favourable to the measure 
were much larger than those which 
returned its enemies. This argument 
naturally suggested the propriety of a 
parliamentary reform. A measure 
which passed at the same time contri- 
buted to strengthen this feeling in favor 
of reform, viz. the disfranchisement of 
the 40s. freeholders, which, in itself, was 
a kind of parliamentary reform, and 
familiarized the public mind to the 
principle of disfranchisement without 
compensation. Two events happened 
while the Conservatives were divided, 
and a great body of them disheartened 
and without a leader, which completed 
the triumph of the radical reformers. 
The first of these was the death of 
King George the Fourth and the 
elevation of his successor. The second 
was the revolution in France and the 
three glorious days which led to the 
deposition and exile of Charles. At 
the general election which took place 
on the death of George the Fourth 
the ministerial candidates sustained 
many defeats. The opponents of eman- 
cipation now opposed the Duke of 
Wellington, who obtained, in exchange, 
only the hollow support of a small 
number of its friends. The cry for 
reform, which, for many years, had 
been disregarded, was now raised with 
effect, and its success was shewn ina 
marked instance by the return of its 
great advocate, Mr. Brougham, for 
Yorkshire. This was the first instance 
of a mere practising barrister being 
returned for an English county. The 
two parties most opposed to each 
other in the state agreed only in 
their opposition to the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s cabinet, and compelled him 
to retire from power. Earl Grey's 
ministry succeeded, and the French 
revolution, and the high state of 
excitement it produced in the British 
eople, induced him to propose a 
eae measure of reform and a more 
democratic constitution than any mem- 
ber of his cabinet had ever advocated, 
We have not room in this article to 
expose the frauds. and misrepresenta- 


tions, the violence and falsehoods by 
means of which this measure ob- 
tained the support of such triumphant 
majorities in England. Our present 
business is with the measure itself as 
it affected Ireland. The general prin- 
ciple was to make the constitution more 
democratical ; but its details were con- 
ducted so as to reduce as much as pos- 
sible the strength of the opponents of 
the Whigs, and to increase the power 
of their supporters. The Roman Ca- 
tholics supported the measure, which 
they saw must add immensely to their 
influence; and, in return, their inte- 
rests were not neglected in the details. 
This was made manifest by various in- 
stances. Thus, before the reform act, 
clergymen were permitted, without re- 
gistration, to vote for the counties in 
which they held their livings, As the 
number of livings in a county was fixed, 
and admitted neither of increase nor 
of diminution, and were all sufficient 
to qualify an elector, and as, from the 
nature of the interest, it never could 
be transferred for the purpose of making 
a fictitious claim to vote, it was con- 
sidered that all the objects of registra- 
tion were already obtained, and that, 
to compel a clergyman to register was 
to impose a useless and vexatious 
trouble upon him. However, the Ro- 
man Catholics, who saw an advantage 
in every impediment thrown in the 
way of a clergyman’s vote, and who 
never omit the slightest point that can 
increase their influence, easily prevailed 
upon the Whigs to insert a clause 
compelling clergymen to register. 
But, among the instances of unfair- 
ness shown by the Whigs in the details 
of this measure, we shull select one 
which may not have come within the 
knowledge of many of our readers. In 
consequence of the reform bill, it became 
necessary to ascertain the proper 
boundaries of the boroughs; as, in 
many cases, the ancient boundaries 
were in no manner connected with the 
elective franchise, and might be found 
incortvenient if the new rights given by 
the reform bill were to be dependent 
on them. For this purpose, commis- 
sioners were appointed to inquire into 


the size and probable number of the - 


constituencies under the new bill, and 
to fix the boundaries of the boroughs 
according to the natural present and 
probable future boundaries of the re- 
spective towns. These were the public 
instructions, in conformity to which 
was the public report; but it appears 
that private instructions were given to 
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inquire into the relative strength of 
parties, and to draw their boundaries 
so as throw as much power as possible 
into the hands of the Liberals and Ca- 
tholics, as they were called. Accor- 
dingly, a private report was drawn up 
in conformity with these private instruc- 
tions, and while the public report was 
printed, and presented to both houses of 
patliament—the private report was litho- 
gtuphed and interleaved, for the use of 
the Whig government. We have seen 
a copy of this private report, which 
explains the object of much that would 
otherwise appear anomalous in those 
boundaries. For instance, Jephson, 
who was member for Mallow, supported 
the bill; Gordon, who was returned, 
on Lord Roden’s interest, for Dun- 
dalk, opposed it. Accordingly, Jeph- 
son’s interest in Mallow must be in- 
creased, and Lord Roden’s, if possible, 
destroyed. This, however, seemed no 
easy task, as Lord Roden’s demesne 
oid property were more extensive than 
Mr. Jephson’s, and were also much 
closer to their respective towns. Now, 
let our readers look at the two bounda- 
ries, and mark the daring oe 
manifested by the commissioners. Half 
of Mr. Jephson’s demesne and his 
house, being nearly a mile from Mal- 
low, are brought within the boundary ; 
while Lord Roden’s demesne, ulthough 
within twenty yards of the town, is en- 
tirely excluded by the sinuous bound- 
ary which the commissioners provided 
for Dundalk. We subjoin an extract 
from the private report:—* Dundalk 
is the strongest instance we have in 
favour of our close boundaries. The 
only chance the town has of remaining 
for any length of time independent 
rests upon the measure of separating 
it from the agricultural district. We 
have here excluded the whole of the 
demesne, whilst it may be objected that 
we have iacluded a portion of Mr. 
Jephson’s demesne at Mallow. The 
answer is, that Lord Roden’s house is 
included, and, therefore, we thought it 
right to include Mr. Jephson’s, and 
that we have taken in no more of the 
demesne than was necessary to do this 
and to make a compact boundary.” 
The private report on Mallow says :— 
“ We take in this portion of the demesne 
in order to include Mr. Jephson’s house. 
If it be objected that we have at Dun- 
dalk taken in no part of Lord Roden’s 
demesne, the answer is, that it was not 
necessary to do so in order to include 
his honse, which stands quite ‘on the 
edge of the demesne; or’ rather, I 
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should say, not in the demesne, but in 
the town.” Thus, because Lord Ro- 
den’s house, which being occupied by 
a peer conferred no right to vote, could 
not by any act be excluded, they — 
in Mr. Jephson’s house and park, whic 

lay at a considerable distance from the 
town. The folly of this pretence re- 
quires no comment. We find the 
commissioners in Armagh drawing the 
boundaries very close, to exclude the 
interests of those who held leases under 
the Primate. However, they are ap- 
prehensive that their triumph will be 
a brief one, for they say, “ This town, 
it is supposed, will, for the present, re- 
turn a member of the liberal party ; 
still, from the very great respect in 
which the primate is held, it is thought 
that his influence must ultimately pre- 
vail.” In Portarlington, they suggest 
that Mountmellick should be joined 
with it, in order to break the interest 
of Lord Portarlington; but they fear 
that if the principle of association was 
once admitted it might be carried too 
far. Lisburn appears to have baffled 
all their ingenuity. We subjoin their 
private report :—* This is decidedly a 
nomination borough ; and there is little 
doubt that it must remain so if allowed 
to exist, as the Marquis of Hertford is 
the sole proprietor of the town, and of 
a large district of country surrounding 
it. He is the best of landlords—relieves 
the town from a considerable portion 
of imposts—expends large sums in im- 
proving the town—lets his land at will, 
and at very low rents, in fact, merely 
nominal ; so that it would be next to 
an impossibility to establish a constitu- 
ency that would be enclosed to destroy 
his influence. He will, therefore, con- 
tinue to return whoever he pleases.” 
This suggestion of the expediency of 
disfranchising Lisburn (the only town 
respecting which such a hint is given) 
made us imagine that the size of the 
town or the smallness of its constitu- 
ency furnished some pretext for the 
measure. We were, therefore, sur- 
prised to find, in the same report, that 
it was admitted to possess a population 
of 6,201, and 854 houses worth £10 
each and upwards; exceeding Ath- 
lone, with its population of 6,161 and 
260 £10 houses; and still more ex- 
ceeding, in the number of its houses 
worth £10 a-year and upwards, Ban- 
don, Cashel, Coleraine, Downpatrick, 
Dungannon, Dungarvan, Ennis, Kin- 
sale, Mallow, Portarlington, New Ross, 
and equal to Tralee. Thus, of the 
twenty-seven’ towns which return one 
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member each to parliament, only thir- 
teen exceed Lisburn in the amount of 
its probable constituency. It stood 
exactly in the middle, there being as 
many under as over it; and yet it 
scarcely escaped disfranchisement, be- 
cause the people were uttached to one 
of your illiberal Tory noblemen, who 
Jet his lands at low rents and expended 
much of his income in improving the 
town, relieving it of taxes, and in other 
acts of liberality. Such conduct 
ought to be discountenanced by the 
Whigs. We have not time to 
dwell further upon this secret re- 

ort ; but, when our readers recollect 
in how many towns the election has 
been decided ns a very small majority, 
they will see what political advantages 
the Whigs must have derived from 
their petty manceuvring about the 
boundaries and other little details. It 
would not be difficult in any town to 
fix the boundaries, even without excit- 
ing observation or going the length 
which the Whigs have done, so as to 
give any party ten votes more or less 
in any town; and, seeing that all these 

oints were settled as much as possible 
in favour of the Whigs, both in Ireland 
and England, we need not be surprised 
that the majority of the House of Com- 
mons is in favour of the present mi- 
nistry, while the great majority of the 
public is against them. 

With respect to the Irish counties, 
the reform bill worked an improvement. 
The reasons had long since ceased to 
exist which had formerly made free- 
holds so much more respectable than 
leaseholds in the eyes of the law. At 
common law, a lease for the life of a 
man of eighty years wasa higher estate 
than a lease for 1,000 years; and the 
latter estate, if worth £1,000 a-year, 
would not give the owner, or any of 
his tenants, a right to vote. The re- 
form act removed this anomaly; and 
leasehold interests of sufficient dura- 
tion, if of the value of £10 a-year, now 
confer the franchise upon the possessor. 
This was a decided iinprovement, al- 
though not so great a one as might at 
first appear. It removed rather an 
anomaly than a grievance, since the 
electors under the old system were 
exactly of the sume class, and repre- 
sented the same interests as tiose 
under the new. Still, on the whole, 
we consider it a beneficial extension 
of the franchise; but we think the 
change ought to be carried farther, 
and that possession of a house and 
land of a certain value, say £20 a- 


year, ought to confer a right to vote 
on the possessor without an inquiry 
as to the rent which he paid or the 
tenure by which he held it. This 
would simplify the law, and remove an 
immensity of fraud and perjury ; and 
the electors thus introduced would be 
fully equal in wealth and intelligence 
to the average of those who can vote 
under the present system. ‘This, too, 
would remove an anomaly, as at present 
the mere occupation as tenant at will 
at arackrent of a house and Jand worth 
£10 a-year will confer the elective 
franchise for a borough, if within the 
favoured boundaries, while, outside 
those, land of ten times the value, 
held under a lease of ten years, will 
not enable the possessor to vote for 
the county. If this distinction had not 
existed, there would not have been 
so much fraud and partiality shewn in 
fixing the borough boundaries ; but 
the temptation could not be resisted 
by Whig radicals, when they had to 
determine whether a plot of ground 
should confer the franchise on every 
occupier of a small portion, or onl 

upon some particular tenants of muc 

larger portions. They had no general 
rule to direct their conduct; they 
merely enquired whether the owner 
was friend or foe, and they drew the 
line accordingly, and then framed some 
general rule to account for their con- 
duct in each particular case. The 
operation of this partiality wasincreased 
by the closeness of the borough bounda- 
ties, which the commissioners were in- 
structed to draw as close as was con- 
sistent with the favor to be shewn to 
their friends. Thus a plot of land 
would enable twenty men to vote for 
a borough having in all only 300 
voters, or only five of them to vote 
for a county having 3,000 voters, 
according as the commissioners were 
pleased to include or exclude it. We 
think the perfection of an electoral 
system consists in making the franchise 
or its value depend as little as pos- 
sible on any accidents independent of 
property and intelligence. This would 
require that the number of electors in 
each district should be as nearly as 
possible the same, and that in each 
district the same qualifications should 
confer the franchise. The only rea- 
sonable departure from this is to have 
no system at all, but to let the various 
classes of society be represented by 
the different districts which ages had 
proved effectual fur the purpose, and 
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Commons depend as much upon the 
wisdom and integrity of its members 
as upon their close dependance upon 
their constituents. If we are to have 
a system of direct representation, let 
it be a reasonable one. 

We have said that with the elective 
franchise for counties in Ireland, as 
intended by the reform bill, we have 
little fault to find ; but we do complain 
of it as a serious grievance that numbers 
exercise the franchise who do not 
possess the qualification. This is 
effected by a system of registration 
which throws all power into the hands 
of the party which has least regard to 
justice or veracity. ‘To prevent delay 
and expense at elections, which was 
one of the declared objects of the 
reform bill, it was necessary that the 
qualifications of the electors should be 
ascertained before they came to the 
poll, and that the enquiries to be 
made there should be brief and few. 
This was effected by requiring all 
candidates to register their qualifica. 
tions a certain time before the election, 
and permitting no enquiry to be 
made at the poll except whether the 
elector had duly registered his qualifi- 
cation, which was sufficiently proved 
by his certificate—whether he was the 
person whose qualification was thus 
registered—whether his qualification 
still subsisted. ‘The origin and growth 
of this system is easily understood.— 
While there was no registry the elector 
came forward, swore, if required, to 
his qualification, and, if his vote was 
objected to, would naturally (not to 
interrupt the poll) be sent into a 
different room, where a deputy would 
hear the evidence for aud aguinst his 
qualification, and his vote would be 
received or rejected according to the 
decision of the deputy. The imper- 
fections of this system are manifest— 
first, the immense power it threw into 
the hands of the deputy-sheritfs—next, 
the expense and delay thereby occa- 
sioned at the elections ; und lastly, that 
a number of voters would come for- 
ward, of whom the opposing party had 
never previously heard, and avainst 
whose qualifications, therefore, no evi- 
dence could be produced. A slight 
variety of ‘this system was for the 
returning officer to receive the votes 
of all who tendered them, but before he 
declares any candidate duly returned, 
he enters into a scrutiny and rejects 
the votes of those who were ‘not duly 
qualified. A strong example of the 
inconvenience of this system may. be 
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found in the debates and history of 
the Westminster election in 1784, 
where a scrutiny lasted for many 
months before any candidate was re- 
turned. The general honesty and 
fair dealing of the English people 
enabled them to endure this system 
much longer in England than in Ire- 
land. The first improvement on this 
system was to enable the deputy to do 
the greater part of this work before the 
election, and to compel those classes of 
voters, respecting whose qualifications 
doubts might most reasonably be as- 
certained, and frauds be most readily 
practised, to come and register their 
claims to vote, and to have the list of 
registered voters published a certain 
time before the destin This was 
first attempted by the Ist Geo. II. 
cap. 9, which enacted that, except in 
certain specified cases, no person should 
vote in respect of a freehold worth less 
than £10 a-year, unless a memorial of 
the deed under which he claimed was 
registered with the clerk of the peace 
six months before the election ; and in 
the 19th Geo. II. cap. 11, it is stated 
that the object of the act was to pre- 
vent the multiplying votes, and to give 
due notice to every candidate of the 
number, nature, situation and value of 
such freeholds. Various other acts 
were passed from time to time for the 
due registration of electors, and were 
useful in these several respects—lst. 
The claims of freeholders, of .doubtful 
qualifications, were required to be made 
six months before the election, at a 
season of comparatively little excite- 
ment, when the claimant was much 
less likely to come forward without 
due qualification than during the heat 
and agitation of a contested election. 
At the election itself the electors were 
in consequence less numerous, and 
this, together with the full notice 
which the candidate had of all claims 
that could be made, was a great check 
on fictitious voters, by giving the 
Sheriff’s deputy more time, and the 
opposing candidate fuller opportunities 
to investigate all claims. The scrutiny 
before the deputy was less expensive 
and vexatious, and as various acts were 
passed to prevent delay at elections, 
the scrutinies before the Sheritf's de- 
puty became less efticacious,and appeals 
were more frequently made to the 
result of a scrutiny before the House 
of Commons. Different modes of 
creating fictitious qualificutions. were 
from ume to time invented, and met 
by regulations devised for the purpose, 
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and alterations were made in the form 
and manner of registering voters, but 
in none of them was there any provi- 
sion to make the registration conclusive 
of the right to vote, before the.com- 
mittee or even before the returning- 
officer. In election affairs, possession 
is certainly more than nine points of 
the law—the candidate returned enjoys 
all the privileges of his place during 
the trial of the petition against him ; 
and election petitions were always 
liable to so many chances, that it 
became a most important object to 
secure the possession of the seat in 
the first instance. When the duration 
of an election was limited to 14 days, 
the scrutiny before the Sheriff's deputy 
was quite inefficient, and the perjury 
formerly practised at contested elections 
was now transferred to the registries, 
where the men whose votes were to 
carry the election were adinitted on 
their own oaths, without any investiga- 
tion. Of this we might give many 
examples, but as the book is before us 
we shall merely give a few taken from 
that private report of the commissioners 
to which we have already referred. 
On Galway they observe as follows :— 
“ Galway furnishes a very forcible illus- 
tration of the mode of manufacturing 
40s. freeholders, and of the absurdity 
of the assumption that they tend to a 
fair representation. Of these in Gal- 
way, 320 have been registered from the 
estate of , situated two 
miles from the town, and containing 
less than 100 acres of arable land, 
although it contains also a conside- 
rable quantity of stony, impracticable 
surface. This has been effected in the 
following manner:—More than 200 
derive under one joint lease (exeeuted 
before the passing of the joint tenantr 

act) with a considerable rent reserved. 
The remainder derive under a joint 
grant of part of the same land from 
these joint tenants without the reserva- 
tion of any rents whatever, these under 
tenants being generally the sons or 
grandsons of the first lessees. The 
whole of the estate of . 
in the county of the town, is worth 
about £400 a-year, and yet it furnishes 
three hundred and twenty 40s. free- 
holders, who are, of course, entirely at 
his disposal.” ‘The report then gives 
an account of a nobleman’s estate in 
the neighbourhood. Nor does the 
household franchise appear more pure. 
Of Newry, the same report speaks 
thus :—* There cannot be a town 
that, in a moral point of view, would 














be more benefited by the disfranchise- 
ment of the £5 householders, or by 
some legislative enactment to prevent 
the gross perjury that is evidently 
committed here by many of those 
registered as householders of the above 
description, whose tenements are not 
worth, under any circumstances, even 
£3, many of which I have seen and 
been informed are registered for as of 
£5 value.” Nearly the same remark is 
made of Downpatrick. Of Kilkenny, 
also, the commissioners speak thus :— 
“ There is a very large class of unem 
ployed poor, und their condition is 
exceedingly wretched. Three-fourths 
of the 40s. freeholders are of this class. 
From their extreme ignorance they 
cannot be qualified to choose a member 
of parliament; and from their abject 
poverty they must be open to bribery. 
Indeed, from the miserable appearance 
of the’ cabins and their inmates, it is 
not possible to conceive how such 
tenements can be sworn worth a 
profit of 40s, to the occupier, and 
there is much reason to fear the 
system has been the occasion of much 
perjury.” The act of 9 Geo. IV. for 
the disfranchisement of the 40s. free- 
holders was intended to put an end to 
this species of fraud in counties—first, 
by excluding from the franchise those 
ss ignorant wretches, who scarcely 

new the meaning of the oaths they 
swore ; and, secondly, by committing 
to the assistant-barrister of the county 
the task of remap over the registries, 
and giving him such powers as would 
probably enable him to detect any 
fraud. The claimant was also obliged 
to give due notice of his intention of 
registering, and thus parties adverse to 
his claims had fair opportunity of in- 
vestigating and opposing them. As 
many frauds had been practised by 
confusing the poor freeholders’ minds 
about the meaning of the value of a 
freehold, this was cleared up by the 
directions given to the assistant-barris- 
ter, and by the oath to be taken by a 
jury on appeal, which fixed the defini- 
tion of value according to the plain, 
natural, and obvious sense to be the 
rent which a solvent tenant could pay 
for the land, and the yearly value of 
the tenant’s interest was the additional 
rent which a solvent tenant could, 
without collusion, afford to pay for 
the land. If this act had passed five 
or six years sooner, it would probably 
have prevented an infinity of perjury, 
but when it did pass, the minds of men 
were so heated with the political con- 
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test in which they had been engaged, 
that more perjury was occasioned than 
prevented by the act. Every provision 
against fraud only introduced additional 
perjury ; and the priests, who formerly 
drove the poor freeholders to the hus- 
tings, now sent them to the registry to 
prove a qualification for each other 
which very few of them possessed.— 
Before sufficient time had elapsed to 
shew the full extent of this evil, the 
reform bill passed, and adopted the 
system of registration which it found 
in force in Ireland. We shall shew 
some of the evils of this system. In 
the first place, the claimant has too 
many opportunities of establishing a 
claim founded upon a fictitious qualifi- 
cation, and it gives too much trouble 
to those whose qualification is un- 
doubted. Thus, in some respects, 
the system introduced by the act 
of 1829 is even worse than the 
old system. The object of the registry 
is, or should be, to lessen the duration 
and expense of elections, and to pre- 
vent occasional or fictitious voters. 
These objects are effected by requiring 
continuance of possession a certain 
time before the election to prevent 
the admission of occasional votes, by 
investigating before the registry, the 
claims of those who come forward 
with a minuteness of scrutiny pro- 
portioned to the suspicious nature of 
the claim; and by obtaining, previous 
to the election, a list of those persons 
who alone are qualified to vote. The 
object of the registry should be, not to 
make or to exclude, but to ascertain 
the persons qualified to vote. It re- 
quires no argument to prove that the 
registration ought to be attended with 
as little trouble and expense as it is 
possible to give the parties, consistently 
with the other objects of the registry, 
and the exclusion from it of all persons 
not possessed of the legal qualification. 
Every trouble and expense occasioned 
to the voter, is of itself an evil ; and if it 
is occasioned without necessity, or at 
least without some advantage to the 
ublic, equivalent to the loss sustained 
y the individual, it is a manifest griev- 
ance of which he has a right to demand 
redress. Independent of the private 
wrong done to the voter himself, by 
putting him to useless trouble or ex- 
pense, a serious injury is done to the 
public, or at least to that class or sec- 
tion of it to which the voter belongs, 
by causing many who shrink from 
trouble or expense to abstain from 
coming forward to assert their right 
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to the franchise, and to use it for the 
—_ good. If the claimant for the 
ranchise is put to much expense, 
the poor and independent elector is 
virtually disqualified, none will come 
ional except those whose wealth 
enables them to disregard the expense, 
or those who possess some generous 
patron, or who belong to some active 
political club or zealous party, which 
will, for the sake of his vote, certain to 
be exerted in their behalf, pay the 
costs of establishing his franchise. In 
either case his independence is gone ; 
and not he, but his patron, his club, or 
his party, in reality, possesses his pri- 
vilege to vote. He is only the trustee, 
the humble instrument to record a vote 
at the dictation of other individuals. 
In the same manner the imposition of 
too much trouble will practically ex- 
clude the wealthier electors. If a fee 
of ten guineas was demanded, the poor 
claimants could not, or would not, pay 
it. If two days’ labour is required, the 
rich will not attend. It is not neces- 
sary to say much on the former possi- 
ble evil, as it has been carefully avoided 
in all the laws which have been enacted 
relating to the registration of electors. 
At present the registry of a right to 
vote, which will last for eight years, 
and the certificate which is conclusive 
evidence of that registry costs only a 
shilling, being an expense to the voter 
of only three-halfpence a year. The 
chief expense falls upon the county or 
district for which the voter is regis- 
tered. Perhaps on this head no alte- 
ration could be desired, except to make 
the payment of the shilling consequent, 
not upon successfully establishing the 
right to vote, but upon putting forward 
the claim in the first instance, or upon 
serving the notice required by the law. 
This is the law in England, where 
every person sending a notice of claim 
to vote, must, at the same time, pay a 
shilling : vide 2 William IV., cap. 45, 
schedule H., No. 1. The adoption of 
this rule in Ireland is imperatively re- 
quired, At present the service of a 
notice costs nothing, and this circum- 
stance renders the notice itself ineffec- 
tual for the purposes for which it was 
intended, viz. to apprise the opposing 
parties of the nature of the claims that 
were about to be made in order that due 
investigation might be made, and evi- 
dence produced to repel unfounded 
claims. The consequence is, that the 
radicals serve thousands of notices pre- 
vious to every sessions ; of these a very 
small proportion, generally less than 
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one-tenth, are admitted to register, 
while: every notice puts the public to 
some expense in printing and publish- 
ing the claims; and every man who, 
having no qualification serves a notice, 
imposes on the opposite party the ex- 
pense and trouble of investigating his 
claim to vote, und of procuring the 
attendance of witnesses and other evi- 
dence to disprove his allegations, in 
order to prevent him from usurping a 
franchise to which he has no lawful 
claim ; at the same time, in the multi- 
tude of cases, which on a short notice, 
are to be investigated hy those who 
are concerned to oppose them, it is 
impossible but many frauds must escape 
detection. These register, while those, 
who are on this occasion unsuccessful, 
may appeal to the assizes, or try their 
chance again at the next sessions, 
without having been in the mean time 
put to any trouble or expense. A frau- 
dulent pretender to the franchise has 
thus in every year six oe to 
establish his claim. If rejected, he 
may have his case tried again, at an 
interval on an average of less than two 
months, the force of an adverse deci- 
sion endures for no longer period. If 
he once succeeds, his fraudulent usur- 
pation of the franchise endures for 
eight years, and that, according to the 
principles of certain radical committees, 
on which we shall presently animad- 
vert, without the possibility of even a 
committee setting the matter right 
upon petition. This must be altered, 
or the fictitious claimant who can ha- 
rass his opponent by six notices ever 

year, without any intention of proceed- 
ing further on them, will at last succeed 
in getting a decision in his favour. It 
is an absurd state of the law which 
permits any person to have his notices 
printed and published at the public 
expense, and which declares that the 
trifling sum, which is the utmost that 
can be demanded, shall be paid by 
these who succeed, and not by those 
who fail in establishing their claim, or 
by those who decline (after having 
given a notice) to come forward from 
a consciousness that it cannot be sup- 
ported against the vigilant scrutiny of 
their adversaries. This seems contrary 
to the general policy of the law which 
imposes costs upon the defeated, not 
the successful party. This rule, and 
the violent partisanship of some assist- 
ant barristers, and the number of re- 
gistering sessions in the year, and the 
want of power in the assistant barrister 
to-summon Witnesses to the registry, 


all eoncur in making the registries in 
many parts of Ireland utterly ineffi- 
cient as a means of excluding unquali- 
fied claimants. Another fault in the 
present system is, the trouble which it 
gives the claimant, and which will, es 
pecially in times of less excitement, 
than the present deprive the public of 
the votes of the most wealthy and in- 
telligent of its members. This may be 
a serious evil, especially as the poorer 
classes have already a serious prepon- 
derance of power by the reform bill. 
Before the Reform Act, all £50 free- 
holders might register in a manner that 
gave them very little trouble, and re- 
quired no notice or other embarrassing 
formalities. ‘This state of the law had 
not produced the slightest inconve- 
nience, nor were are any complaints 
made against it. No fictitious votes 
were manufactured by its means. The 
rank and circumstances of the £50 
freeholders made it almost impossible 
for unqualified persons to come forward 
in that class. Detection would be easy, 
and the perjury necessary in the case 
would be useless, for any person with 
the slightest pretence to register as a 
£50 freeholder, could, without fraud, 
register as a freeholder of an inferior 
class. The law in this respect was not 
complained of, and it was left unaltered; 
but either by mistake or with the de- 
sign of throwing as much difficulty as 
possible in the way of the more wealthy 
voters, while £10 leaseholders were 
ewer on the same footing with £10 
reeholders ; £50 leaseholders did not 
obtain the same privileges as persons 
— freeholds of the same value. 

e has to serve the same notices and 
to attend the sessions, and with respect 
to him, all the precautions against fraud 
are observed which are thought neces- 
sary in the case of the £10 leaseholders. 
This is wrong. One class ought not 
to be put to trouble or expense merely 
because it is necessary to impose it on 
men of another class. The trouble and 
expense are evils in themselves, and in 
their effects of practically excluding 
some persons who are otherwise well 
qualified to vote. The perfection of a 
registry is to get the names of all quali- 
fied persons without giving them any 
trouble, and to exclude all persons not 
duly qualified But many persons ate 
near the line which separates the qua- 
lified from the unqealited, and it is, 


therefore, necessary to prevent fraud 
by makin a rigid scrutiny into’ their 
ee but the same necessity 
oes not exist with regard to those whose 
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qualification is above suspicion. Ifa few 
persons ure kept away by the trouble 
of proving their claim, the interest ofthat 
class is still sufficiently protected by the 
number of electors coming from it. The 
number of electorsin Ireland whose qua- 
lification is under £20 is more than five 
times the number of those whose qualifi- 
cation exceeds that sum. No severity in 
the scrutiny can prevent the freeholders 
of the lowest class from having the 
power to outvote all the rest. But the 
exclusion of any electors of the higher 
qualification is a greater evil, as their 
number is already too few. Betore 
the reform act it was not necessary for 
a £50 freeholder to register oftener 
than once during his life, and no 
inconvenience or opportunity of fraud 
resulted from this, yet the reform act, 
with a view of giving the lower class 
of electors an increased preponderance, 
deprived the £50 freeholders of this 
privilege. While the £50 leaseholder 
under the reform act, is deprived of the 
privileges which the £50 freeholder 
possesses, the £10 leaseholder is 
placed in a better condition than the 
£10 freeholder, and hence is caused 
this strange anomaly which we are in- 
clined to attribute to a blunder, rather 
than to design in the framers of the 
act, that the owner in fee simple of an 
estate, worth between £10 and £20 a- 
year possesses no vote unless he re- 
sides ou it, yet if he makes a lease for 
any term exceeding sixty years, the 
tenant may register his vote out of his 
interest without residence as long as 
any part of the time is unexpired, and 
thus the tenant, for a term of “y 
five years unexpired, may vote, ul- 
though if his estate were enlarged to 
a fee simple, he could not vote. This, 
however, although a manifest blunder, 
is one of little consequence. 

But perhaps no circumstance more 
contributed tothe mischievous operation 
of the reform bill in Ireland, than the 
mode which some of the registering bar- 
risters adopted. of estimating the value 
of a freehold. Some of them, indeed, 
appear to have acted without any fixed 
principle except this one of. promoting 
the interests of their party by register- 
ing in contradiction to the strongest evi- 
dence all who came before them, and 
took the oaths required by law. With 
those men. we have nothing to say. 
Their conduct cannot be defended, 
and it would be as idle. to.argue with 
them as to set about convincing a 
pickpocket of the impropriety of theft ; 
the system is in fault which invests 
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such men with such powers, and the 
rulers are to be condemned who, for 
party purposes, select men whe are 
willing to betray, and incompetent to 
discharge the duties of their offices. 
But others effect the same purposes by 
holding that every man is the best, 
and the only certain judge of the value 
of his property, and that what he swears 
about it is a certain fact, and that 
what any others depose to is uncertain 
opinion. When a claimant, therefore, 
comes forward to register his vote, 
and swears to the value of his qualifi- 
cation, it is in vain to rebut his asser- 
tions by opposite evidence. When 
the case is heard the assistant-barrister 
decides in favor of his claim, merely 
saying, “on one side I have the fact 
of the house and freehold being worth 
£10; on the other side, 1 have the 
opinions of some men who think it is 
not worth so much. I must decide 
according to facts, not opinions, and, 
therefore, let the claimant be regis- 
tered.” These judges forget that. the 
value of a thing is not an essential 
quality residing in the thing itself, but 
is the result of the comparison of one 
thing with others which induces the 
possessor of one article to give it in 
exchange for another, and that the 
owner of a house cannot know its 
value except by comparing it with 
other houses of which it knows the 
value. If the house, No. 21, is worth 
only £8 a-year, and the house, No. 
20, is similar to it, the owner of the 
latter house may think his worth £10, 
but he ought to be called upen to 
show in what respect it is worth more 
than the one next toit. It searcely 
requires an argument to shew that the 
possession of a thing is not enough to 
teach a man its marketable value. But 
the greatest grievance of which all bona 
fide electors have to complain, is what 
is called the beneficial interest deci- 
sion, which decides the value of a free- 
hold to be what aman may make of 
it exclusive of his rent, and all other 
fair allowances, and enters into those 
investigations instead of the simple 
enquiry what is the land worth ; how 
much do you pay for it? the difference 
is the value of the freehold. That the 
aunual value of a farm is the rent 
which a solvent tenant could afford to 
give for it has been decided by .a 
solemn decision of ten judges to two 
in Ireland, This decision was on an 
exainination of the different election 
statutes, but it is easy and may not be 
unimportant to shew that the two 
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modes of valuation, if rightly conduct- 
ed, are identical, and must lead to the 
same results, and that the material 
difference which makes the radicals 
prefer the enquiry into the profits of 
the farm rather than into the rent 
which it is worth is, that it is full of 
difficulty and confusion, depends upon 
statements which can neither be con- 
tradicted nor verified, and calculations 
unintelligible to the poor, who, there- 
fore, are easily induced to come for- 
ward and swear according to the dic- 
tates of their prompters. We shall 
state the doctrine as laid down in his 
defence of it by Baron Richards, whom, 
though we have had occasion to cen- 
sure his conduct in deciding contrary 
to the judgment of the Exchequer, we 
believe to be one of the most sincere 
and honest of the supporters of that 
mistaken criterion of value, and we 
have no doubt that the same manly 
frankness which induced him to pub- 
lish his judgment, will, at some future 
period, lead him honestly to avow his 
mistake. His doctrine, and that of 
his followers, will be understood suffi- 
ciently from the following quotations 
from his judgment in “ Feigny’s Case.” 
In page 17, he thus speaks :—* Now, 
it is obvious that no responsible and 
solvent person could, as tenant, afford 
to give £10 by way of additional rent, 
unless the farm was worth more than 
£10 a-year to the first tenant, for no 
solvent and responsible tenant could 
afford to pay a rent that would not leave 
him a reasonable profit.” Again, in 
page 21, “but I say, as I already 
stated to the judges, when submittin 

my opinion to them, that there are dife 
ferent kinds of beneficial interests,” if 
I may so say, and different clear values 
in respect to every commodity, land 
as well as merchandize ; there is the 
first cost, second cost, third cost price, 
and so on, and a party has or has not 
a beneficial interest in the article, to 
the amount of £10, or any greater 
sum, or the same is, or is not of that 
clear value, according altogether to 
the particular trade, or business, or oc- 
cupation of the party, in reference to 
whom you apply the phrase. To a 
wholesale dealer an article is of one 
value ; to a retail dealer the same arti- 
cle is of a different value. Again, a 
retail dealer may sell an article for £15 
more than he pavs for it, and if you 
estimate his trouble, outlay, and fair 
expenditure, as a retail dealer, in 
vending the article at £5, he will have 
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a beneficial interest in the thing, and it 
will be of the ‘clear value’ of £10 to 
him, and yet another solvent and res- 

onsible retail dealer like himself, and 
in his own trade, could not afford to 
give as an additional first cost price for 
the article, the sum of £10 over what 
the first retail merchant gave for it ; if 
he did he would not have the fair and 
just profits of the trade, and which, as 
a retail dealer, living by his trade, he 
would be entitled to look for, and 
which he could not do without ; and 
where you come to value land, it is 
subject to precisely the same varia- 
tions in point of price or value, in the 
hands of the different classes of per- 
sons through whom it passes, from the 
lord of the fee downwards. To the 
head landlord it is of one annual value 
—namely, the rent which his working 
occupying tenant will pay him for the 
saine. Tothe working tenant it is of 
another value—namely, what (like a 
retail merchant) he can make clear 
over his first cost and expenditure, 
rent und fair allowance for trouble, but 
not that which another occupying 
tenant like himself could afford to give 
him, as additional rent for the same. 
That the beneficial interest which an 
occupying tenant has in a farm, and 
the sum or price which another occu- 
pying tenant could, as such tenant, 
afford to give for the same, as addi- 
tional rent, are not the same thing, is, 
I think, too plain for argument.” We 
shall now, after these Jong quotations, 
undertake to prove that the arguments 
contained in ieee are founded on the 
grossest confusion of language, and in 
opposition to the concluding sentence, 
we shall prove that lawyers and states- 
men, agriculturists and political econo- 
mists all concur in laying down, contra- 
ry to Baron Richards, the following 
proposition—* That the beneficial in- 
terest which a tenant has in his farm, 
is the sum or price which another oc- 
cupying tenant could, as such tenant, 
afford to give for the same as addi- 
tional rent. The reform act always 
speaks of an estate of the clear yearly 
value of not less than £ over and 
above all rents and charges. The first 
proposition, therefore, is to prove that 
the value of an estate is the rent at 
which it would set to a solvent tenant. 
On this we have the authority of Mr. 
O'Connell, in his evidence before the 
Lords’ committee, p. 164, 11 March, 
1825, cited by Mr. Sproul, in his ar- 
gument on Glennon’s case. 
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EVIDENCE OF DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. 


“Do you think the raising the qua- 
lification to £10, would be productive 
of great benefit to Ireland ?” 

“I think it would be productive of 
benefit. Itis, inmy humble judgment, 
uo small benefit if you get rid of any por- 
tion of perjury, and it isthe commence- 
ment of what we so much want in Ire- 
land—a substantial yeomanry. At pre- 
sent the population is too much divided 
between the highest and the lowest 
class.” 

“ Would the qualification of £10 
be effectual for that purpose ?” 

“I think it would, for this reason— 
Your lordships will recollect that there 
must be a clear profit of £10 a year 
and a freehold tenure, an interest in 
the land for a life. By having it at 
£10 a_ year there could be a greater 
number beyond all comparison of free- 
holders created than ut £20. Many 
individuals would be ready to make a 
sacrifice to the extent of £10 a year, 
who would hesitate very much before 
they would make a sacrifice to the 
extent of £20 a year, because, at the 
commencement of the lease, it must 
be so, in order to satisfy the intended 
purchase, as well as during its progress. 
From the increasing population, and 
the now increasing prosperity of. the 
landed interests in Ireland, the man 
who got a freehold lease at £10 profit, 
would be very svon likely to make that 
profit much larger.” 


“ What do you mean by sacrifice ?” 


“ The sacrifice of so much income ; 
the landed proprietor, when he makes 
the lease, makes it at a rack rent in 
99 cases out of 100.” 

“You stated that many persons 
would be willing to make the sacrifice ; 
who are the persons who have the 
sacrifice to make ?” 

“ The land proprietors, the owners 
of the fee. he landlord giving the 
lease would have to make the sacrifice 
if he constituted a freeholder of £10 
a year. When he made the lease, 
where he could get for his land £20 
a year if he did not make the mana 
freeholder, that is a voter, he would 
get but £10a year, if he wished the 
man should have a vote ; for the income 
must come out of the landlord’s rent, 
and therefore it is a sacrifice. In 
creating a freehold right to vote by a 
lease for a life, it must be upon an in- 
terest, whatever the qualification may 
be, by which the person acquiring the 
vote has a clear yearly profit to the 
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amount. He should have a clear profit 
at which he would be able to let to a 
third person the next day after his own 
lease, and which profit the landlord . 
might himself have got in the letting 
of it.” 


The whole of this evidence, especially 
the last two sentences of it, shew clearly 
that Mr. O'Connell, in his evidence 
upon oath, asserted the difference be- 
tween the actual rent and the rent at 
which the land might be let is the 
additional rent which a solvent tenant 
could afford to pay, to the measure of 
the interest which the tenant has in 
his land, and to be the test by which 
his freehold is to be valued when con- 
sidering his claim to the elective fran- 
chise. This has also been decided in 
England in the Bedford and other 
cases, but we wish to shew this to be 
the case independent altogether of 
election law. In Rex v. Hellingly, 
10 East. 41, the judges held the 
yearly value of a tenement to be what 
it would let for at a single letting by 
the year. In this case, the occupier 
held it at a rent of 4s. a week, which 
would, in the year, amount to £10 8s. 
and yet they held he had not a tene- 
ment of the yearly value of £10. Here, 
if ever was room for the distinction 
taken by Baron Richards, of a thing 
being of one value to the landlord and 
another to the tenant, but the court 
held it to have one value for all, viz. 
the rent at which it could be set in one 
setting. Again, in a question of poors’ 
rates, Rex. v. Bridgewater, 9 B. and ce. 
73, the judges decided that “the rent 
or sum at which the land will let is the 
criterion of the value of the occupation.” 
This has also been the doctrine laid 
down by all the writers on election 
law, viz. that the value of a farm is 
the rent at which it would let. But it 
may be asked, “Is not it an equally 
fair test to subtract the gross produce 
from the outlay, and then make a fair 
allowance for labour and profit, and 
call the result the value of the farm ?” 
We answer that it is in most cases 
impossible for a poor tenant to make 
such a calculation, and (which is the 
real reason why the radicals wish to 
adopt it) it is utterly impossible for any 
stranger to detect the fulse calculations 
to which the tenant swears; but we 
assert that if the result is different from 
the rent at which the farm would set, 
the calculations must have: been 
wrongly made. In Loudon’s Encycle- 
peedia of Agriculture, p. 3091, he directs 
this very calculation to be made in 
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valuing fields for rent, which he arrives 
at by subtracting from the gross pro- 
duce the expenses of cultivation, the 
_wages of labour, and the profits of the 
farmer's capital. This is the opinion 
not only of writers on agriculture, but 
of all writers on political economy. To 
begin with Adam Smith — his 
Wealth of Nations, b. 1, c. xi. he 
says, “Such parts only of the produce 
of land can commonly be brought to 
market of which the ordinary price is 
sufficient to replace the stock which 
must be employed in bringing them 
thither, together with its ordinary pro- 
Jits. If the ordinary price is more 
than the surplus, part of it will natu- 
rally go to the rent of the land. If 
it is not more, though the commodity 
may be brought to market, it can afford 
no rent to the landlord.” Ricardo and 
M‘Cullough, although differing in many 
points from each other, and from Adam 
Smith, agree in this. It is thus stated 
by M‘Cullough, Political Economy, p. 
438 :—“ Suppose, for example, that a 
landlord occupies a farm which he 
might let for £200 a-year, producing, 
with a certain outlay of capital, 300 
quarters of wheat. If the farm be 
managed with the requisite skill and 
attention, the wheat should, on an 
average, sell for so much money as is 
equivalent to the rent, the expense of 
labour, and the profit on the capital 
employed.” To prevent cavil, it is 
proper to observe, that in the above 
example M‘Cullough assumes that the 
farm produces nothing but wheat. He 
is endeavouring to prove that rent is 
“the medium by which the expense 
of cultivating different soils is reduced 
to an equality’—vide p. 484, while he 
assumes that “the capital employed 
yields only the common and average 
rate of profits to the farmer, and that 
it would yield the same profits by being 
employed in any other department of 
industry.” 

But we need not refer to lawyers or 
farmers, or political economists, to 
teach us what is capable of demonstra- 
tion, independent of any system, Let 
us suppose a farmer having a c:pital 
worth £100, and possessed of such 
agricultural skill that his labour and 
superintendence are fairly worth £30 
a year. Let 12 per cent. be the fair 
and usual profits of agricultural capital 
employed in the cultivation of small 
farms. Suppose the tenant, in seed, 
manure, labour, &c. expends £40 in 
tilling his farm, he will clearly be 
entitled to expect a return of £82 


over and above his rent. This sum 
will be thus composed :—£40 to re. 
place his advances, £30 for his skill 
aud labour, and £12 as profit on his 
capital. If, therefore, the return or 
gross value of his crops be £97, the 
rent which he can afford to pay will 
be £15. This rent will enable or 
permit him, without diminishing his 
capital, to spend £42 a year in the 
maintenance and education of himself 
and his family. This, which is the 
tenant’s net income, will be composed 
of £30 remuneration for his labour, 
and £12 profit on his stock and capital. 
Under these circumstances, any person 
would say that he pays the fair rent 
for the land—that he oo not a bene- 
ficial interest of any value in his farm 
—and that £15 is exactly the rent 
which a solvent tenant eould, without 
collusion, afford to pay for it. The 
truth of these propositions appears to 
us to be so evident, that we should 
say it was impossible for any person to 
understand them perfectly and not to 
see not only that they are true, but 
that they are consequent one upon the 
other. First, it is clear that £15 a-year 
is the highest rent which he can afford 
to pay. He cannot afford to pay more, 
for if his rent exceeded £15, bis net in- 
come, after payment of all out-goings, 
would be less than £42 a-year, which 
would not leave him a fair return for 
his labour and his capital. In other 
words, he could not afford to pay such 
arent; as the meaning of being able 
to afford to pay a certain rent clearly 
is, that the tenant can pay it out of the 
penenee of the land, without depriving 

imself of the fair return to which he 
is entitled for his labour and capital. 
It is equally clear, that in the case 
which we have put, the solvent tenant 
can afford to pay the rent of £15a-year 
for the land, and that such is the fair 
sum at which it would be let if in the 
market. To suppose otherwise, we 
should hold that a farmer when taking 
land is entitled to expect, and does in 
fact habitually obtain, an income ex- 
ceeding the amount of the fair and 
usual remuneration for his skill and 
labour, and the fair and usual profits 
of his stock and capital, and this in 
Ireland too, where the universal com- 
plaint made by those who maintain 
this extraordinary paradox is, that the 
excessive competition for land, and the 
unfeeling avarice of landlords, has raised 
the rent of land so high, as scarcely to 
permit the tenant the means of living 
out of the produce. In any particular 
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case we should consider it unlikely 
that the land should be let below the 
reot which we have named, but that 
such should generally be the case we 
do not hesitate to pronounce to be an 
impossibility. The usual rate of profits 
of agricultural capital can only be esti- 
mated thus ; take the produce of a farm 
set according to the usual rent paid 
for such land so situated, subtract the 
rent, the expenses of cultivation, the 
wages of the labourer, &c. and the re- 
mainder will give the profit on the 
capital engaged in the cultivation of 
that farm, and a similar calculation for 
every farm will lead to the average 
rate of profits, It is, therefore, almost 
an absurdity in terms to say that a far- 
mer generally gets his land at such a 
rate as leaves him more than the aver- 
e agricultural profits on his capital. 
This consideration of the profit of 
capital will at once expose the fallacy 
of Buron Richards’ reasoning about 
first cost and second cost price. In his 
example of the retail dealer, as well as 
through his argument he omits oy 
allusion to the profit of stock or capital, 
to which alone the claim of the retail 
dealer to the additional £10 is to be 
attributed. The story will then be 
thus explained—he pays, suppose £100 
to the manufacturer for his goods, £5 
is a fair return for his trouble and ex- 
pense us a retail dealer in vending the 
article, and £10 is his profit on the 
original outlay. At the end of an 
average period, say a year, he sells the 
goods for £115. He has then made 
£10 profit on his capital, but who 
would say that he had a beneficial in- 
terest of £10 value in the contract he 
made for the purchase of the goods, or 
that they were worth £110 to him on 
the day he purchased and paid for 
them, although at the same time the 
manufacturer had other goods to dispose 
of on the same terms. This would be to 
assert, that the moment the bargain 
was made, the retail dealer was £10 
richer than he was the moment before. 
‘The same is the condition of a farmer 
holding land at the full rent. He is un- 
der a contract to pay so much each year 
for the use of the land, and the return 
he expects cannot be more than a fair 
remuneration for his outlay and trouble. 
He has not a beneficial interest of any 
value in the contract, if he has engaged 
to pay as much as any other solvent 
tenant could afford to pay for the same. 
Every tenant and every retail dealer 
must alike be satisfied to make such a 
bargain as will leave him a fair com- 
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pensation for his trouble, and a fair 
profit on his capital. It is impossible 
to contend against these, but many who 
will not take the trouble of examining 
the reasoning complain of the result. 
Is it not unreasonable, they say, that a 
man who is making a profit of £50 on 
his farm shall not be permitted to vote 
because he pays the fair rent for his 
land, and derives the profit from his 
industry and capital ? ts not the fact 
of his having such a profit from such 
sources, a proof that he belongs to 
that respectable class which may be 
properly entrusted with the elective 
franchise? They also say that the 
franchise will be too limited if it is 
confined to those only who hold their 
land at a rent £10 less than it is really 
worth ; and that many landlords are 
by their marriage settlements disabled 
from making leases at less than the full 
value. To all this it might be suffi- 
cient to answer that the law is so ; if it 
is bad, let it be altered; but we shall 
answer the objections in detail. In 
the first place, we admit that we should 
wish to see every working industrious 
farmer, having a capital of £100, en- 
titled to vote at the election of mem- 
bers for his county, whatever be the 
tenure by which he holds his land ; 
but such has never been the policy of 
the law, and in this respect it has not 
been altered by the reform bill. For 
instance, a lease for twelve years will 
not, under any circumstances confer a 
right to vote, although it may be said 
that a man with a capital of £500 pay- 
ing £200 a-year for afarm of which he 
has tuken a lease for twelve years, and 
paid a fine of £1000 for his interest in 
it, ought to be permitted to vote out 
of his holding, and is certainly of that 
class in circumstances and property 
which cannot be disfranchised without 
a fault in the law, and yet out of that 
holding he certainly could not vote. 
On the other hand, in computing the 
value of the tenant's interest, the re- 
form act expressly includes all the pa- 
rish and county charges which the 
tenant pays, so that if they amount on 
a certain farm to £5 a-year, it is only 
necessary for him to have the farm at 
£5 a-year less than it is really worth. 
It is also to be remembered that part 
of the object of raising the franchise, 
us recommended by O’Connell, was to 
have a more respectable and comfort- 
able yeomanry, by making it the land- 
lord’s interest, if he desired that his 
tenants should have votes. A £10 
franchise was thought to be that which 
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would demand from the landlords as 
great a Sacrifice as they might be will- 
ing to make. Let it also be remem- 
bered that the unimproved condition 
of Irish farms is such, that a tenant 
with sucha capital as we have described, 
acquires the franchise by laying out a 
very small portion of it in the improve- 
ment of his farm, even if the landlord 
refuses to give it to him at less than the 
rack rent ; there are few farms in which 
£20 or £30 judiciously expended 
would not add so much to the income 
of the tenant as to enable him honestly 
to register his vote, besides giving him 
an ample return for the capital ex- 
pended. Thus the £10 franchise in 
compensation for excluding some re- 
spectable farmers, has these two bene- 
ficial tendencies, it gives an induce- 
ment to the landlords to let their land 
at a fair and moderate rent, and to the 
tenants to expend some money in im- 
proving their farms, and few wants are 
more felt in Ireland than the want of 
liberal landlords and an improving te- 
nantry. The restrictions in leasing 
powers, contained in marriage settle- 
ments, do not much affect the practical 
uestion. They do not at all relate to 
the effects of improvements made by 
the farmers after their leases were 
made, nor to the allowance which the 
reform act makes by letting the parish 
and county cess be deemed purt of the 
value of the tenant's freehold; they only 
affect the sacrifice which the landlord 
may choose to muke in his letting the 
land, and on this head even the lease 
would be good during the life of the 
lessor, and would, therefore, still con- 
fer the right to vote, and in practice 
no lease could be set aside, merely be- 
cause it was made at a rent three or 
four pounds less than might be got for 
the land. The attempt is never made, 
as no man would at the hazard of costs 
leave such a cuse to a jury. 
if the profit derived from the tenant’s 
labour and capital was to be the cause 
of the elective franchise, what need of 
considering the tenure by which he 
holds the land. His beneficial interest 
will last, not as long as his lease, with 
which in fact his income has no con- 
nexion, but as long as his strength and 
capital from which it was entirely de- 
rived. We should not have thought 
it necessary to say so much on this 
of the subject if Baron Richards, 

in the extraordinary judgment to which 
we have alluded, had not thought 
proper to endeavour to over-rule the 
decision of the Court of Exchequer 
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Chamber, which ought to have set this 
point at rest. We have, therefore, 
proved that his judgment was wrong, 
independent of the authority of that 
court which he set at nought. Ina 
former number we called the attention 
of the public to the learned Baron’s 
unconstitutional conduct, in over-ruling 
a decision of the superior court, and to 
the weakness of the arguments by 
which he defended his conduct. We 
are happy to see that we have been 
successful, and that the matter has 
been taken up by a whig barrister, 
Mr. Alcock, who in a pamphlet of 
great research and deep learning, has 
shewn the origin and antiquity of this 
court, and the mischievous conse- 
quences of subverting any rules of 
law proceeding from such a source. 
For ourselves, we have a respect for 
Baron Richards, and believe that he 
acted honestly, though indiscreetly ; 
we admire the manly frankness which 
he has shown upon all occasions, and 
feel convinced that he will shortly per- 
ceive his error, and honestly retract it. 

The Whigs, as an act of allegiance 
to Mr. O’Connell, have proposed this 
year a bill, one of the clauses of 
which is to value the franchise by 
what the tenant proves (i. e. swears) he 
can make of it, after paying his rent. 
We cannot believe that even the 
House of Commons will pass such a 
bill for the encouragement of perjury. 
Of all the professions or trades there 
is not one in which it is more difficult 
to calculate the rate of profits, or the 
rofit in any one partiothte year, than 
in farming. Nor is there one in which 
the profit of any one year would be a 
worst test of the average profits. The 
amount produced, and the price of 
the produce varies every season. All 
writers agree in the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the rate of profits. Adam 
Smith has justly observed that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine the rate 
of profit of stock :—* Profit is so fluc- 
tuating that even in a particular trade, 
and much more in trades in general, it 
would be difficult to state the average 
rate of it."—Ricardo, p. 348. Yet 
this is one of the elements of compu- 
tation which must be made if we would 
ascertain the beneficial interest which a 
tenant has in his farm, in any other 
manner than by deducting the rent 
which he pays from the rent which 
could be procured for it. We have 
known a registering barrister en- 
quire how many hens the claimant had, 
and how many eggs they might lay, 
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and then take the value of those eggs 
as a part of the beneficial interest ! ! 
If the value was to be fairly computed 
it would be necessary to estimate the 
value of the claimant’s capital and 
stock at the beginning of the year, 
and also at the end of it, he should 
also know the average rate of profit of 
capital, according to the different 
modes in which it might be employed 
in agriculture ; so much he should at- 
tribute to the profit of his stock ; he 
should also state the value of his 
crops of each kind, and the expense, 
as well as labour which they cost him. 
He should also compure the state of 
each field in his farm with its state in 
the preceding year, and compute whe- 
ther, on the whole, the value of the 
farm has increased or diminished by 
the cultivation it has received during 
the year; when all those facts are as- 
certained and stated we may know 
what the farmer's gain has been that 
year, but we still cannot tell whether 
he is likely to gain so much every year, 
or whether his gains are owing to his 
interest in the farm, or to his peculiar 
skill, which, as long as it lasts, would 
enable him to make the same profit in 
any farm which he might take at the 
fair rent. We will also venture to 
assert that no small farmer, whuse be- 
neficial interest is about £10, could 
give a satisfactory answer on any one 
of those points, He could not tell how 
much work he and his family bestowed 
upon the farm during the year, nor 
what expense any particular crop cost 
him, nor even what bis capital was at 
the beginning and end of the year, 
nor what the average rate of profit is, 
nor the value of the change made either 
for better or worse in his farm by the 
year’s cultivation ; but he will give re- 
solute and positive answers on each of 
those points if necessary to register 
him, and if one or two are defeated, by 
proving, by their own statement, that 
their freeholds are not worth £10 
a-year, the rest will come better pre- 
pared, having the culculations and 
statements provided for them by the 
national schoolmaster, which will 
prove their tenements of the required 
value. He is secure from contradic- 
tion, and it is this unlimited facility of 
committing successful perjury that 
forms the chief inducement to the 
government to introduce the clause. 
The second circumstance that 
makes the operation of the reform 
bill so mischievous in Ireland, is that 
the committees of the House of Com- 
mons have, of late, whenever the 
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radicals were in the majority, refused 
to go into a scrutiny to examine whe- 
ther those whose votes were objected 
to, possessed the required qualification. 
This made every error of the register- 
ing barrister irremediable ; and is such 
an act of injustice as nothing but des- 
pair of obtaining success by other means, 
could have led any party to commit. 
Their consciousness of the fictitious and 
fraudulent nature of the quulifications of 
the electors in their interests, is proved 
by their making a party question of 
this, viz. is it lawful for a committee to 
inquire into the qualifications of the 
electors, and the same persons who 
hold the decision of the assistant- 
barrister to be final and irremediable, 
are also to be found in most resolute 
Opposition to any measure that could 
oppose a barrier to the frauds and 
perjuries committed at the registry 
sessions. Their interests require that 
the registries should be fraudulent and 
final. The various Radical com- 


mittees have held that no fraud, no 
abuse, no informality, no perjury, 
however glaring, is sufficient to de- 
prive the elector, which he has ob- 
tained through his own perjury, or 
the corruption of a partisan barrister, 
appointed by a Whig government, for 


the purpose of admitting the fictitious 
claims of those who were likely to sup- 
port it. Itis scarcely possible to con- 
ceive any case of palpable fraud and per- 
jury on this head, of which the most con- 
vincing evidence has not been tendered 
to and rejected by the Radical com- 
mittees. There have been cases, as 
in Dublin, Cork and Belfast, where 
one have registered as £10 house- 
olders, who, for other purposes, swore 
and succeeded in proving that their 
houses were not worth £5. There 
have been cases in which men, who 
had been struck off the poll by a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
as having been improperly ve upon 
the registry—of men who, having been 
rejected by successive assistant-barris- 
ters, and by judges and juries upon 
appeal, were afterwards admitted, by 
an assistant-barrister remarkable for 
his liberality in admitting voters to 
register in these and other similar 
cases. Evidence has been tendered to 
prove that the voters did not 
the qualification required by law, and 
the evidence has been invariably re- 
jected by Radical committees. The 
inconvenience and injustice of. this 
course are obvious. Can a stronger 
example be conceived than the Clon- 
mel case? There eighty persons came 
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forward and succeeded in registering 
themselves as shopkeepers, occupying 
shops respectively of the value of £10 
a year. On enquiry it turned out 
that the houses, out of shops in which 
those men registered, were, for the 

urpose of a borough rate, valued at 
ess than £5, with the exception of 
one, which was valued at £6, and that 
the aforesaid shops were merely the 
cellars of those cabins which were let 
by the week to the poorest class of 
tenants, who sold eggs, vegetables, &c. 
therein, and called them shops and 
voted out of them. Against such 
usurpation is there to be no redress? 
We conceive that the oaths of the 
committee, well and truly to try the 
case, require that they should inves- 
tigate the qualifications of the voters 
objected. The certificate of registra- 
tion is not the only qualification. To 
be duly registered is always spoken of 
as an addition to the pecuniary qualifi- 
eation required by law, and not as a 
substitute for it. Thus, for instance, 
the 5th section of the Irish reform act 
provides that every person, possessing 
a certain qualification, shall, “if duly 
registered according to the provisions 
of this act, be entitled to vote,” &c. 
This is very different from saying that 
every man may vote, whether other- 
wise qualified or not, provided he is 
registered. Aguin, the 8th section 
enacts that no person shall be per- 
mitted to vote in any city or county 
of a city, in respect of any estate in 
any freehold under the yearly value 
of £10, unless under certain circum. 
stances, and the case of a man, by 
fraud and perjury, procuring his name 
to be placed on the registry, is not to 
be found among those exceptions.— 
It is difficult to believe that the legis- 
lature ever intended that a barrister, 
chosen by the Lord Lieutenant, should 
have the power of placing any persons 
he thought proper upon the registry, 
and that these persons should have the 
og. for eight years, to elect a member 
of parliament, and that a committee, 
upon appeal, should not have the 
power of investigating the qualification 
upon which they claimed the right to 
vote. In the first parliament after the 
reform bill the point was seldom made, 
and still less frequently successful.— 
Whigs and Tories alike agreed in 
treating the certificate as merely prima 
facie evidence of the voter's qualifica- 
tion, leaving it to the opposite party 
to prove it. Gradually, as they found 
it serve their purpose, the Whigs 


adopted successively three different 
opinions. The first and correct one 
was, that the registry ought to be 
opened generally, i. e. that any vote 
should be struck off if it could be 
proved that the person who gave it 
did not possess the qualification re- 

uired by law, and this notwithstanding 
the registration. Another opinion 
was, that the vote should be struck off, 
if, in addition to the want of the quali- 
fication, it could be proved that the 
objection was made at the time of the 
registry. A third opinion required 
not only that the objection should 
have been made, but also that it should 
have been sustained by sufficient evi- 
dence before the registering barrister, 
In the present session of parliament, 
however, when they found themselves 
more closely pressed by their political 
adversaries, and more dependent upon 
the support of Mr. O'Connell, they 
determined on no account to enquire 
into the qualification of an elector, 
either at the time of the registry or at 
the time of the election. This they 
do, although they cannot give a reason 
for not enquiring into the continuance 
of the qualification possessed by the 
elector when he gave his vote; but 
if they would make this enquiry, then 
they would be obliged to go into the 
qualifications of the electors if the 
petition objected to the voters on both 
grounds, viz. that they had not a 
sufficient qualification at the time when 
they registered, and that at the time 
when they gave their votes their pro- 
perties had ceased to be of the value 
required by law. It is evident that a 
person, by the depreciation of land, or 
the neglect or mismanagement of his pro- 
perty, may cease to have a freehold of 
the required value ; although his estate 
in the land may continue, his qualifica- 
tion may expire. He may have hada 
farm worth £20 at the time of regis- 
tration, and in six years afterwards, 
when he comes to vote, it may not be 
worth half that sum. Instead of a 
beneficial interest, he may have a pre- 
judicial estate in the premises. In 
such a case, it can hardly be pretended 
that his right to vote continues, although 
he ceuses to belong to any of the classes 
on which the legislature conferred the 
elective franchise; and although the 
statutes require an oath that his qualifi- 
cation still subsists, and even imposes 
a penalty upon the voter who presumes 
to vote after the loss of the franchise 
in respect of which he was registered. 
Assuming, then, that it is competent to 
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the party prejudiced by his vote to 
enquire into the continuance of his 
ualification, what evidence to con- 
trovert it ought to be tendered to the 
committee? It is evidently sufficient 
for the objecting. party to prove that 
at the time the vote was given the 
land or house out of which the elector 
claimed to vote was not of the necessary 
value. The petitioner may then assume 
that at the time of the registry his house 
or land was of the proper value, and, 
therefore, that it must, in the inter- 
mediate time, have lost that value.— 
It would be absurdly unjust to permit 
the elector, in defence of his vote, to 
say, true it is that I registered my right 
to vote out of the property in question, 
and I then swore that it was of a cer- 
tain value, and [ also admit that it is 
not of that value now, but I assert that 
it has not fallen in value, because, at 
the time of the registry, it had not the 
value to which I swore, and I demand 
that the decision of the assistant-bar- 
rister shall be conclusive evidence in 
my favor, and shall not be admitted for 
the same purpose as evidence against 
me, the person by whose sworn evi- 
dence it was obtained. .The only 
shadow of an argument in favor of 
the Whig committees’ conduct is 
drawn from the 54th section of the 
reform bill ; but the least attention to 
the language of the section will be 
sufficient to satisfy any person that 
the expressions there apply solely to 
the scrutiny and other proceedings at 
the election at the time of taking the 
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poll. This is, we believe, universally 
admitted by all parties, This argument 
has extended to such a length that we 
have not space to comment upon the 
bill to reform the registries proposed 
this session. by the Whigs, nor is it 
necessary, as we believe that ihey have 
abandoned it in very shame. Like 
every other Whig bill, its details were 
drawn entirely with a view to forward 
their own interests inthe different con- 
stituencies, by legalizing their objec- 
tionable votes, and disfranchising their 
opponents. For instance, one clause 
was introduced to disfranchise all the 
freemen of Dublin, who have, for cen- 
turies, enjoyed the right to vote with- 
out. dispute. The only remedy pro- 
posed was an appeal to two barristers 
against any admission or rejection.— 
This would, in effect, leave the matter 
to the judgment of the majority of 
three, instead of to a single barrister, 
and as a rotation of barristers was 
provided, every county would, in its 
turn, have a favorable majority for 
admitting fictitious votes, which, re- 
maining on the registry for eight years, 
would leave the franchise as’ it is at 
prosen in the hands of the most reck- 
ess swearers. Nothing less will satisfy 
the honest portion of the country than 
a franchise to be determined by rating, 
not by the oath of the claimant, and 
an annual revision, to prevent the scenes 
that were witnessed at the last election 
in Cork,. where hundreds of dead men 
were personated, and votes given in 
their names for the Radical candidates. 


’ 


A WISH. 


Oh! give me the ocean’s boundless oo 


And a bark to plough its wild, wi 


d waves ; 


Give me the mirth of the tameless main, 
As it roars in might through its hollow caves. 


And give me the voice of the viewless breeze 

To whistle its song through my white-swelling sails, 
And play in its glee o’er the billowy seas, 

Alternate the sport or the prey of its gales, 


Give me the star-studded diademed night, 
With its myriads of glories unveiled to the view ; 
Or the mild maiden moon, with her silvery light, 
Shining forth from a canopied curtain of blue. 


And give me the freedom to ramble and roam, 
And visit each region of sun or of snow ; 

The world for my country, my bark for my home, 
Heaven’s high arch above me, the ocean below. 


Oh! give me but these, and I envy you not 
Your sweet tranquil home, and its sameness of bliss ; 
I sue not for glory, or wealth, as my lot, 


No—all I wou 
XII. 


ask is a life such as this. . 


The Death of Leury. 


THE DEATH OF LEURY ; 


A LEGEND OF TYRONE. 


Wiruin the precincts of the omeepel demesne of Clogher stands an earthen 
mound or fortress, called Mullagh-rath, bearing considerable resemblance to 
the celebrated ones of Tara and Emania, both in the extent of its rude fortifi- 
cations, and commanding situation. Local tradition points to it as once the 
residence of an Irish monarch who, as history records, swayed the sceptre of 
Ireland when Saint Patrick began his mission (see Moore’s Ireland, vol. 1.), 
and whose fate is recorded in the following legend, the memory of which is 
reserved repre sa | in the names of some of the neighbouring townlands, 
he harbour of Dunleary (Dun-Laoghaire—Anglicé, the fortress of Leary), 
near Dublin, is said to have had its name from the same monarch. 
Sir James Ware informs us, upon the authority, it would seem, of the Sena- 
tensian Annals of Cathal Maguire, a monk of Armagh, that Clogher (Cloch-oir 
—Anglicé, the Golden Stone) took its appellation from a stone covered with 


plates of gold, from which an idol of the 


agan Irish, called Kerman or Her- 


mand, Kelstack, delivered oracular responses to his worshippers in the days of 


heathenism (see also O’Flaherty'’s Ogy 
The Closach is the ancient name of t 
Tulnafoil signifies “ the ground of the torn flesh.” 


the City of Clogher. 


. 


gs vol. IT. 


e district in the centre of which stands 


The grave of King Laoghaire is still shown in the ancient burying ground in 


the townland of Killuaheery, which derives its name from it. 
ever, is now scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding fields. 


Its site, how- 
In a few 


ears perhaps the plough will have passed over it, and all trace of it will then 


e utterly lost. 


In Clogher once Kyng Leury raigned, 
Cruelle hee was and sterne ; 

From Mullagh-rath oft went hee forth 
To spoyle, to slay, to burne. 


And noughte hys spyrritte fierce could 
tame 
Save ye mystique voyce alone 
From Kerman Kelstach’s bloudie shryne, 
Where stoode ye Golden Stone. 


One morne hee hadde assembled alle 
Hys galloglasses trewe, 

To holde a greate and merrie huntynge 
Ye wooddes of ye closach throughe, 


They alle hadde gathered in ye bawne 
To wage ye sylvanne warre, 

When, lo! a hoarie aged manne 
Stoode there their sporte to marre. 


In sackclothe coarse hee was attyred, 
Erin’s greate Sayncte was hee, 

And from hys gyrdle ther honge doune 
Both crosse and rosarie. 


Thenne up hee spake to that haughtie 


ing, 
« Repente for the-sinnes thou shat 
done ; 
«“ Worshyppe ye trewe Almightie Godde, 


And Chryste ye virginne’s sonne.” 
A wrathfulle manne was ye kyng that daie 
Whenne hee herde what ye olde manne 
sayd, 


Hys eyes they flashed like ye levin-fyre, 
Hys hand on hys swerde hee layd. 


« But no,” he cryed, “’twere shame that I 

« Should shedde ye caytiffe’s bloude ;” 

And he laughed, and sayd « We'll have a 
chase ;” 


And thryce hee whystled loude. 


Thenne round hym thronged bys fierce 
wolf-dogges, 
Bran, Luath, Buscar, Ban ; 
And )ouder hee laughed, and cheered 
them on 
That hoarie reverend manne. 


But soone ye kyng hys aspect chaunged 
Whenne ye Sayncte sayd scornfullie, 

“ That deth thou hast for mee prepared 
“ Thou surelie now shalt die.” 


Thenne, wondrous, at ye Sayncte’s com- 
mande 
Ye dogges forgette ther lorde, 
And baye at hym that nurtured them 
And fedde them at hys boarde. 


And fiercelie now they rusne on hym, 
And grapple at hys throate 

Tho’ never hee hadde in battell quayled, 
With feare hys herte is smote. 


And onward paste ye gazing thronge 
Hee franticlie did flie, 

And pale and ghastlie was hys cheeke 
And frenzied was hys eye. 
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Op, on hee dashed, o'er hille and dale, 
Ye baying dogges before ; 

And now Knockmanye's height is passed, 
And now hee gaines Cormore. 


But still ye sleuth-houndes on hys tracke 
Come ates keene behinde, 
And still whenne hee slacked hys fran- 
tique speede, ; 
Their crye rose on ye winde. 


On, on hee stretched—hys lyppes were 
parched, 
And hee breathed heavilie, 
And on his haggard forehedde stoode 
Bigge droppes of agonie. 


Stoopinge, hysdeer_hyde brogues he loosed, 
As hee strayned agaynste ye hille. 
Esker-na-brogue they calle ye place, 
In memorie of it stille. 


Now, Leury, now thy strengthe exerte, 
And every muscle plye, 
O, couldest thou reache thy huntynge- 


ge 
Of distant Donogh-an-Igh ! 
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Alas, thou ne’er shalt reache thy halle,— 
In vaine ye feaste is spredde, 

To-night ye Seanachie shall mourne 
Hys chiefe and master dead. 


Ye openynge packe gaine grounde apace, 
And now, o’erspent with toyle, 

Ye ill-starred kyng they overtake 
In bloude-stained Tul-na-foil. 


But who shall telle hys frantique mien 
And crie of agonie, 
Whenne Luath foremoste gripped hys 
throate 
And broughte him to hys knee. 


Deepe in hys quiv’ryng flankes they fixe ; 
His lyfe-bloude now flows faste ; 

Ye fearfulle chase at length is o’er,— 
Hee shrieking breathes hys laste. 


In Kill-na-heery now he sleeps,— 
Hys is a lowlie grave 

May Heaven in mercie from such end 
Eche erryng synner save ! 


MEMORANDA OF THE MONTH. 


Symptoms or IncrEAsING TRAN- 
quittiry.—As a further proof of that 
profound “ tranquillity” which prevails 
at Dublin Castle, we state two facts :— 
No less than five hundred and thirty- 
four persons have been committed to 
gaol since the Ist of January last, 
charged with the committal of various 
offences; and on this day there are 
one hundred prisoners iu custody.— 
This is not an inconsiderable number 
for one smal) county.—Carlow Sentinel. 

PERSECUTION OF THE PROTESTANT 
C.iercy.—A few days ago a large 
cock of hay, the property of the Rev. 
H. E. Prior, at Lucan glebe, was 
maliciously set on fire and burned to 
the ground. Another attempt was 
made some days since to fire the 
thatched dwelling-house of another 
inhabitant. 

TIPPERARY. 


In this county. the outrages and 
murders which daily and nightly take 
place, are not the offspring of the 
moment; they are not perpetrated 
when the feelings of the peasant may 
be excited from some cause or other ; 
no, they are, for a long time, brooded 
over ; the victim, whose doom is sealed, 
will be watched, with an untiring vigi- 
lance, for months, weeks and days, 
until at last he falls at the hands of, 
perhaps, hired and sworn assassins. 


When this sad event does take place, 
the perpetrators of it will be sheltered, 
ay, welcomed into the cabins of the 
Irish peasant, and the man who may 
dare to give information of them, or 
be accessory to their conviction, can 
never live in his native country.— 
Tipperary Constitution. 

Murver.—Some days since an in- 
— was held before Joseph Bourke, 

sq. and a jury, on the body of Peter 
Gavan, who died from the effects of 
a beating he received on his way from 
Castlebar to his residence in the parish 
of Islandeady.— Mayo Constitution. 


Bruta Ourrace.—On Thursday 
last, being the fair day of Glen, as a 
respectable farmer, named Nagle, was 
returning home towards Thorny-bridge, 
accompanied by his wife, to whom he 
had been but lately married, he was 
waylaid by four ruffians, who beat. him 
in a most savage manner. On Frida 
Mr. Smyth, S.M. took the dying man’s 
information. The parties were fully 
identified by Nagle and his wife, and 
have been committed to await the issue 
of a coroner’s inquest, the death of 
the former being hourly expected.— 
Waterford Mail. 

Attempt at Murper.—On the 
20th of last month, as Timothy Dar- 
mody, the herd of John Brerton, Esq. 
of Burr, was proceeding on his master’s 
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business, convenient to Old Court- 
House, in the parish of Kilbarron, he 
was met by a man, who required to 
know whether he was the man who 
had replaced the former herd? (The 
former herd being implicated in the 
robbery of the fire-arms from the gate- 
keeper of ae eg Falkner, Esq. Rho- 
deen, for which he was discharged.) 
On Darmody replying in the affirma- 
tive, the man immediately drew forth 
a cavalry pistol, fired at him, but fortu- 
nately missed his object. The ruffian 
then made off. Constable Butler being 
indefatigable in his search, ultimately 
succeeded, on the 8th instant, in ar- 
testing a man of the description, who 
has been fully identified by the herd ; 
his name is John Boyle.—Tipperary 
Constitution. 

Murper.—On the night of the 21st 
May, about the hour of twelve o'clock, 
the cabin of a man named Henry 
Bishop, who resides upon the lands 
of Cregg, parish of Nobber, in the 
county of Meath, was forcibly entered 
by three ruffians, as yet unknown, who, 
without assigning any cause, dragged 
hiin from his bed, and with a bayonet 
inflicted five wounds upon his back, 
from the effects of which he died on 
the 23d. 

Murper.—On the 4th June, whilst 
Laurence Meehan and his two brothers, 
who had a short time before rented a 
farm from W. Filgate, Esq. of Lis- 
reuny, from which a man named 
M‘Kenna had been previously ejected, 
were working in their field in Drum- 
boat, parish of Enniskeen, in the county 
of Monaghan, they observed a party of 
about thirty men approach them at 
different directions, some of whom were 
armed. Suspecting the nature of their 
visit, they instantly fled, when one of 
the party fired, and shot Laurence 
Mechan. An inqnest was subsequently 
held on view of the body, before John 
James Bigger and James O’Cullaghan, 
‘Esqrs. magistrates, when a verdict of 
wilful murder was returned against eight 
persons, who have been identified, two 
of whom have been since committed 
to Dundalk gaol. 

Savace Ourrace on a Lapy.— 
Borrisokane, May 31.—On Thursday 
lust, as Mrs. Barry, thé lady of Samuel 
Bury, Esq. of this town, was returning 
from Nenagh, on her car, drove by a 
little boy, she overtook a man named 
Guinan and his wife ; the fellow, with- 
out saying a word, jumped on the car, 
and actually threw Mrs. Barry out of 
it. When she remonstrated with him 
on such brutal conduct, he told her 


“he knew her well, and that he would 
trail-her blue guts from that to Nenagh.” 
She strove to avoid him as well as she 
could, and waited a considerable time 
on the road until she thought he was 
gone sufficiently far for her to proceed 
on her:way home; however, in this 
she was disappointed, for the ruffian 
waited for her in a place where she 
could not see him until she came up 
with him again. He a second time 
abused her, and made use of the most 
horrid expressions, not fit to mention. 

County Lourn—Murper.—James 
Anderson, parish clerk of the Rev. 
Joseph Wright, of Killencoole, in the 
county Louth, was barbarously mur- 
dered between the hours of ten and 
eleven o'clock on the night of the 4th 
June, outside the garden wall of Mr. 
Travers Wright, near to which the 
body was discovered on the following 
morning about half-past five o'clock. 
The Lords Justices have offered a 
reward of two hundred pounds, and a 
free pardon to any accomplice who did 
not actually take part in the same, who 
shall give such information as may lead 
to the apprehension and conviction of 
all or any of the persons concerned 
therein. 

Titus Sate— Desperate Conpuct 
oF THE PeasantRY.—It may be re- 
collected that a tithe sale shortly since 
took place opposite the county gaol, at 
the suit of the Rev. H. Fleury, when 
security was entered into with the 
Sheriff that all demands should be 


satisfied by the first of June, or that 
the peepee, should be forthcoming on 


that day. The engagement not having 
been complied with, a sale was an- 
nounced to take place at half-way 
house on the Passage-road on Friday. 
The Sheriff, with 30 men of the 68th 
regiment, and a similar number of the 
county police, proceeded to the above 
place for that purpose. Early in the 
morning, the chapel bells being rung, 
and horns sounded, the country people 
assembled in vast numbers. On the 
first lot being put up, there was only 
18s. bid for one cow, when the 
Sheriff thought the better way to settle 
the business would be by making one 
lot of the whole stock—nine in number. 
The lot was then bid for, and knocked 
down to a Mr. Whitehead for 20/. On 
the cattle being about to be driven 
away, the country people began to 
attack the military and police with 
stones, and rescued the whole of the 
property, severely wounding four of 
the police, the serjeant of whom is not 
expected to survive. Our reporter 
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states that neither the military nor 
police were allowed to protect them- 
selves with their arms. Perhaps. the 


Sheriff can explain the cause.— Water- 
ford Mail. 


COUNTY SLIGO, 

. Arrocious Murper.—Rtrponism. 
—Edward Coughlin had been at Sligo 
on the Ist June, and returning about 
ten o'clock he was attacked. by some 
person or personsas yet unknown, who 
struck him several blows of stones on 
the head, and on the other parts of his 
body ; his hat was knocked off, but 
being so near Ballymote he hoped to 
have reached it before he should be- 
come exhausted —he rode furiously 
almost a mile and a half after being 
assaulted, and then, from weakness and 
loss of blood, fell off his horse dead. 

Murperous AssauLtt.—On Mon- 
day last, about nine o’clock in the 
evening, as Bryan Kelly, James Kelly, 
and Owen M‘Keon were returning 
from the market of Dundalk, they were 
met at Castletown by eight men, who 
upon coming up, asked, “ Are you 
Christians ?” Whereupon Bryan Kelly 
and Owen M‘Keon were knocked 
down and beaten in the most cruel 
manner, Bryan Kelly, it is thought, 
cannot recover. Upon receiving in- 
telligence of the outrage, the following 
morning, T. Armstrong, Esq., chief of 
the police, with his accustomed vigi- 
lance, repaired to the place, and suc- 
ceeded, with the men, in arresting 
seven of the party, who have been since 
fully committed for trial to Dundalk 
gaol. It may be necessary to observe 
that all the persons concerned in this 
affray are Papists.x—Drogheda Conser- 
vative of 3rd June. 

A man named Dowling died from 
the effects of a beating which he re- 
ceived on his return from the market 
of Maryborough on the 15th June. 

Arrocious Outrace.—Some dar- 
ing incendiary set fire to the dwelling- 
house of a poor industrious man, named 
Bartholomew Martin, at Attyshannock, 
near this town, on Thursday evening 
last, in the absence of the family. The 
house and all the property it contained 
were totally consumed.— Galway Ad- 
vertiser. 

We are informed by several corres- 
pondents that an active search for arms 
on the borders of Meath, Westmeath, 
and the King’s County, has been pro- 
secuted by the Meath constabulary 
during the last week, in compliance 
with the order of the Lords Justices, 
to which we adverted a few days ago, 
and that the searchers haye succceded in 
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eapturing upwards-of eighty stand of dif- 
fereut descriptions of weapons, which 
were forthe most part concealed by their 
various possessors, persons of the lowest 
description and very worst character. 
—Packet. 

AssAULT ON TWo CLERGYMEN.— 
As the Rev. Dr. Walsh, and the Rev. 
Mr. Prior were returning home on 
Thursday evening, after performing 
divine service in Swift’s-alley Free 
Church, they were violently attacked 
by a fierce band of ruffians who mis- 
took one of them forthe Rev. T. D. 
Gregg. The clergymen were obliged 
to fly for their lives, pursued by an 
immense and momentarily increasing 
mob, who continued to follow them 
until their intended victims sought 
shelter in the Conservative House in 
Dawson-street, with their clothes co- 
vered over with mud, thrown at them 
by the savage rabble, who seemed half 
disposed, notwithstanding the prompt 
attendance of a strong body of police, 
to attempt to force open the door of 
the house. What an admirable instance 
does this conduct present of the efficacy 
of the religious instruction which the 
poor Roman Catholics receive from 
that priesthood, in praise of whom we 
have lately heard so much from their 
once-redoubted champion ! — Protest- 
ant Guardian. 

EXTRAORDINARY SCENE WITH TWO 
Popisu Prigsts !—The following spe- 
cimen of priestly conduct has been 
eommunicated to us by a gentleman 
holding a highly respectable situation 
in a public office in this city. Should 
the truth of his statement be doubted, 
he has no objection to come forward 
and verify it:—On Wednesday last, 
after the discussion at the Rotundo, a 
brace of the “society of bachelors” re- 
turning thence in a car, were stopped 
at a turnpike-gate on the.north side of 
the city, and the usual toll was de- 
manded. One of the reverend gentle- 
men replied, “ We are Christ’s vice- 
gerents on earth, and on holy business, 
and we must pass free!” Our inform- 
ant, who was present, distinctly heard 
this expression used. The toll-man, 
however, who, by the bye, isa Protest- 
ant, was not to be cheated or cajoled 
by such worse than nonsense, and he 
very properly insisted on his legal de- 
mand, which amounted to 44d.. At 
length one of the bachelors drew from 
his pocket the enormous sum, and 
handed it to the demandant, exclaim- 
ing, “ I pay you now, but if the money 
be not returned before four o’clock to- 
morrow evening, I will excommunicate 
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you, and curse you from the altar !”— 
Evening Packet. 

Desperate AssauLt.—A few days 
since a man named Navin received such 
severe injuries from two other persons, 
that his life is in considerable danger. 
Two sons of a peasant who died latel 
having quarrelled about a piece of toad, 
left to them by their father, Navin, 
peas by a spirit of conciliation, 
interfered to make peace, and prevent 
the brothers from injuring each other. 
But his benevolent intentions were ill- 
requited, for a man of the name of 
Bourke, who was standing by at the 
dispute, struck him a violent blow over 
the eye with a stone, which knocked 
him down, and while he remained on 
the ground almost senseless, one of the 
brothers, between whom he had en- 
deavoured to effect a reconciliation, 
and to keep them from shedding one 
another’s blood, flung a stone at him 
which struck him on the elbow, and 
inflicted a severe wound.— Mayo Con- 
stitution. 

Ourrace.—On Tuesday the 8th 
June, the fair-day of Mountnugent, 
county of Westmeath, as a respectable 
and well-conducted Protestant, named 
Stephen Strong, was returning to his 
residence, he was violently and murder- 
ously assaulted by some thirty savages, 
who knocked him down, stoned, and 
cast him into a ditch, where, with dia- 
bolical ferocity, they seemed deter- 
mined on the utter destruction of their 
unoffending victim. One of his legs 
was frightfully fractured, and his head 
received several severe cuts, one of 
which laid bare the bone ; and all this 
occurred about the early hour of five 
o'clock, Pp. m., to an individual offering 
no offence. Nor did any who witnessed 
the melancholy transaction humanely 
come forward to afford assistance.— 
Sligo Journal. 

On Wednesday evening, while the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Corkle was preaching on 
the rule of faith, as held by the Church 
of Rome, in the Presbyterian Church, 
Upper Glentworth-street, three suspi- 
cious looking characters were observed 
by some members of the congregation 
to prowl about the entrance gate for a 
considerable length of time. Anxious 
to see what they were about, those 
members waited till the sermon was 
over, when one of them, who carried a 
large club in his hand, and who assumed 
lameness for the purpose of making it 
uppear necessary that he should carry 
such a weapon, accosted the rev. 
preacher on his coming out, and pre- 
tended to him that he was in great 
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want of a copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
Deeming it then sufficient time to put 
the rev. gentleman on his guard, those 
same members of the congregation 
made towards him, which the fellow 
observing, he, with the others made 
off. There is but too much reason to 
believe that this gang were hired for 
the purpose of assaulting (to say the 
least) Mr. M-Corkle on his way home, 
on the night in question, it being well 
known that he wasa fearless denouncer 
of Popish impurities on all fitting occa- 
sions.—Limerick Standard. 
Conspiracy TO MurpEeR.—Sunda 
last, four sanguinary ruffians, pore | 
and their faces disguised by bog mould, 
followed the Rev. Mr. Coote’s car, 
from his residence towards Doom 
church, but not finding that persecuted 
clergyman on the vehicle, they searched 
several cabins by the road, thinking 
Mr. Coote had slipped off the car to 
avoid them. Had they found the rev. 
gentleman, their object was to murder 
him in the noon day. In those places 
they visited, they distinctly avowed 
their determination, with an expression 
of regret that he had escaped them. 
Fortunately for Mr. Coote, who is suf- 
fering from illness, another minister 
had that day officiated for him at the 
parish church, and thus was his life 
providentially saved from assassins, 
who have attempted it more than 
once in that neighbourhood. 
FrigutruL Murper.—On Tuesday 
lasta man named Edmond Hayes, of Tar- 
bert, was brutally murdered with stones, 
at the hour ofnine o'clock in the morning, 
on the mail-coach road, within a short 
mile of the populous town of Askeaton, 
He was sometimes employed to exe- 
cute decrees and other orders of law, 
and on this morning about the hour of 
six o'clock, had arrested a man named 
John Evans, of Shanagolden, at the 
suit of Mrs. Sargent, of Glin, for 17/. 


Recent Homicipes.—In the case 
of the death of Michael Dowling, men- 
tioned in our last publication, the result 
of the inquest held before Henry P. 
Delany, Esq. is as follows :—* That 
the deceased came to his death by a 
blow of a stone, inflicted by Thomas 
Whealan, at the Green of Marybo- 
rough, on the 24th of May last, aided 
and assisted by Denis Behan, William 
Behan, Thomas Dunne, Patt Dunne, and 
Patt Neville,all of whom have abscond- 
ed. Inthe case of the death of Michael 
Bulger (who died from the effects of a 
beating he received at the fair of 
Dysert), an inquest was held yesterday, 
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in the court house of Maryborough, 
before Henry P. Delany, Esq., the 
result of which was, that the deceased 
came to his death in consequence of a 
fracture inflicted on his head by Tea- 
gan, aided and assisted by Timothy 
Murphy, Denis Buggy, Anthony De- 
lany, Loughlan Teagan, Sandy Beale, 
and others. Buggy and Delany have 
absconded, and the other persons 
charged are in custody. 

Dreaprut OurraGe.— A man nam- 
ed John Breen, residing at Rusheen, 
near Clunmilan, on the old road between 
this town and Killarney, was severely 
beaten on his way home from Killarney, 
on the night of Saturday. He received 
a stroke of a stone from a man who is 
well known, but whose name we for- 
bear mentioning, of which blow he died 
early on Monday morning. The High 
Sheriff, J. O’Connell, Esq. with another 
magistrate, J. Leahy, Esq., attended 
by Dr. Murphy, proceeded from Kil- 
larney to investigate the matter ; and 
on their arrival at Rusheen, which is 
but one mile from the police station at 
Clunmilane, they proceeded to hold an 
inquest. A verdict was returned— 
that deceased died of a fractured skull. 
This day, J. M‘Gillycudy, Esq., Co- 
roner, attended by Dr. Twiss, pro- 
ceeded from this town, in consequence 
of a letter received from the Chief of 
Police by the Coroner, dated on Mon- 
day, but not received here until late 
last evening. On their arrival, how- 
ever, at the church-yard, where the 
body was deposited, they would not 
be allowed to disinter it, and were 
forced to return without effecting their 
purpose. It is a melancholy sign of 
the times, when the High Sheriff, the 
Magistracy, and other public officers, 
are thus obstructed in the execution of 
their duties, for the furtherance of the 
ends of justice.—Kerry Evening Post. 

Arson.—On the night of the 7th 
ult., the dwelling house of Mrs. Grif- 
fin, sextoness of Clonard church, was 
maliciously set on fire by some, it is 
supposed, of those diabolical wretches, 
who have been annoying this unpro- 
tected female for a considerable time 
past with threatening notices. ‘This is 
the third attempt to burn her house. 


THE MAGISTRACY OF IRELAND. 
Copy of a Circular addressed to the 
Lieutenants of Counties. 

“ Dublin Castle, 4th May, 1838. 
« My Lord (or Sir)—I am directed by 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to 
inform you, that it having become ne- 
cessary, in consequence of the late de- 
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mise of the crown, that new commissions 
of the peace should be issued, the com- 
missions which were in force at the death 
of his late majesty were continued by act 
of parliament for a limited period, in 
order to give time for a general revision 
of the magistracy of Ireland. 


“‘ His Excellency has, with a view to 
such revision, conferred with the Lord 
Chancellor on the general principles by 
which it should be guided, and has 
caused a very careful examination to be 
made of the existing lists. The results 
of this examination have shown that 
they require much correction, and that 
the names of many individuals appearing 
to hold the office may very properly be 
omitted in the new commission. 

‘“‘ In several counties it became neces- 
sary, on particular emergencies, to con- 
fer the commission of the peace on officers 
holding military or naval command, and 
on stipendiary magistrates, These ap- 
pointments were, in their nature, tempo- 
rary; and it does not appear to be neces- 
sary to renew them on the present occa- 
sion. 

* Some gentlemen have altogether 
ceased to reside in the counties for which 
they were appointed—others have parted 
with their property, or ceased to hold the 
position which had entitled them to dis- 
tinction—and some, though retaining re- 
sidences-and property, have ceased to 
perform the duties of a magistrate. In 
some cases, insolvency, or serious pecu- 
niary embarrassments, or the want of any 
adequate property, operate to disqualify 
individuals for the useful and independent 
discharge of magisterial functions; in 
others, the possession of inconsistent or 
inferior situations, such, for instance, as 
the clerkship of the crown, the secreta- 
ryship of the grand jury, offices in the 
revenue, customs, or post-office, offices 
connected with the county gaol, or the 
collection of county cess, appears to his 
Excellency to be incompatible with the 
office and station of a magistrate. 


“It appears to his Excellency that 
many of the duties of a magistrate are 
not suitable to the sacred character, and 
that in the. present state of the country, 
the discharge of them may involve cler- 
gymen in embarrassing consequences ; 
and, however prudently and impartially 
exercised, may tend to raise dissatisfac- 
tion and doubt as to the due administra- 
tion of justice. His Excellency is, there- 
fore, of opinion that clergymen, not in 
the situation of independent landed pro- 
prietors, should not be continued in the 
commission merely on account of their 
being ministers in the church; and that 
this rule should not be departed from un- 
less in cases of absolute necessity, where, 
from local circumstances, the attendance 
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of a sufficient number of magistrates 
cannot otherwise be ubtained. 

“It appears that, in many instances, 
the commission of the peace has been 
conferred on members of the same family 
residing together; without saying that, 
in no case should this practice be con- 
firmed, his Excellency thinks it one open 
to weighty objections. It may be ap- 
prehended, however, that the adoption 
of a peremptory rule of exclusion of 
one or other of the persons so circum. 
stanced on the present occasion, might 
lead to much inconvenience, and possibly 
deprive the public of the services of some 
very valuable and useful magistrates ; his 
Excellency, therefore, thinks the safer 
course will be, to limit the correction of 
the existing lists, in this particular, to 
cases where, from the petit sessions 
returns, or other sources of information, 
it may appear that one of the parties had 
ceased to attend to the performance of 
the ordinary duties of the office. 

“ It has long been the custom in Ire- 
land to appoint to the magistracy the 
agents of landed proprietors, though not 
themselves possessed of sufficient estate 
to warrant their appointment, nor in any 
other way connected with the counties in 
which they act. In some districts this 
has been almost a measure of necessity, 
and in many cases his Excellency believes 
it has tended to supply useful and effici- 
ent magistrates. In the peculiar cireum- 
stances in which many extensive portions 
of the country are placed, by the con- 
tinual or occasional non-residence of 
great landed proprietors, it would, his 
Excellency fears, be difficult altogether 
to change the prevailing practice, and 
therefore he does not think it right en- 
tirely to omit such gentlemen from the 
magistracy; but there are cases where, 
from the absence of any such cause, the 
proprietor being himself resident, and the 
neighbourhood possessing other resident 
gentlemen holding the commission of the 
peace, it does appear to his Excellency 
that it is unnecessary to continue in the 
commission the agents of estates of no 
very great extent, and where those indi- 
viduals do not themselves possess any 
property in the county. 

“ Several gentlemen appear to hold the 
commission of the peace for counties ad- 
jacent to those in which they reside, 
though they rarely act as magistrates in 
such counties. His Excellency is, how- 
ever, fully aware of the necessity which 
cmmiaialiay exists for the services of a 
magistrate in districts comprised of por- 
tions of adjoining counties—and in de- 
termining ee far it is necessary to 
renew such commissions he thinks it will 
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be proper generally to do so, when the 
residence of the individual is so near the 
borders of the county as to render it pro- 
bable his services may be occasionally 
useful, and more especially when, by be- 
ing a magistrate of both counties, he 
may be enabled to exercise the powers 
given by statute to justices of the peace 
in such cases, 

« These are the general principles 
which, without implying any reference 
to the personal merit of individuals, or 
meaning in the slightest degree to ques- 
tion their general propriety of conduct, 
his Excellency conceives should be adopt- 
ed in making the present revision; but 
his Excellency desires me to add, that in 
some few cases it has appeared to him 
that circumstances in the conduct or cha- 
racter of particular magistrates render 
it desirable, for the better administration 
of justice, that they should not be re-ap- 
pointed to an office of such trust and im- 
portance. 

« Acting on these principles, with the 
few exceptions occasioned by considera- 
tions such as I have just adverted to, his 
Excellency has caused lists to be prepared 
of those noblemen and gentlemen now 
holding the office who, in his judgment, 
upon the information submitted to him, 
should be continued in the new commis- 
sion—those lists have been transmitted 
to the Lord Chancellor, and I enclose a 
copy of that prepared for the county of 
which you are the Lieutenant. 

“ It is his Excellency’s wish that you 
should, in conformity to the principles 
above detailed, examine the list now 
transmitted, comparing it with the gene- 
ral list of the present magistracy of your 
county, and that you should, with as little 
delay as possible, communicate to the 
Lord Chancellor such observations as you 
may deem it to be of importance that his 
lordship should be in possession of in 
regard to any individuals retained in the 
list, or omitted therefrom, as to whom 
you may think it should be further cor- 
rected. His Excellency thinks it proper 
to add, that any communication made by 
you with respect to individuals will be 
considered as confidential. 

“His Excellency does not doubt that 
he will receive your cordial cooperation 
in his endeavours on the present occasion, 
in a work of so much importance to the 
administration of justice, the maintenance 
of peace and good order, and the insuring 
to the magistracy of Ireland that public 
confidence and respect which are so in- 
dispensible to their utility. 

*« I have the honor to be, my lord, (or 
sir,) your most obedient humble servant, 

** T, Drummonp.” 





